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CHAPTER I. 


Geographical Observations relating to some Parts 
of Syria , Phcenice, and the Holy Land . 

I am now entering upon those countries, where 
Mr Maundrell has travelled before me; and, as it 
may be presumed that every curious person is ac¬ 
quainted with that author, I shall only take no¬ 
tice of such things as seem to have been either 
mistaken or omitted by him. 

Latikea, then, the first maritime city which he 
describes, was also the most northern part of Sy¬ 
ria that I had an opportunity of seeing. It is si¬ 
tuated upon a rising ground, with a full prospect 
of the sea, and was called by the ancients Laodi- 
cea ad mare*, and aa*t», from the white cliffs 
that lie on each side of it. From the citadel, we 
have a pleasant, though distant view of the 
mountains of Caramania and Cassius to the 
north; and of Jebilee, Merkab, Bannias, as far as 
Tortosa, to the south. The founder could not 
vol. ir. b have 

* Eir<* As*8?ms*, vn m &*X*t1h x«AAi«e auu 

TS Aj C, Tfl t* x»Avoiv»> m «AA» ftnutgxue. Strab. Geog. 

1. xvi. p. 1091. Exclusus ab Antiochia Dolabella—Laodiceam, 
^uas est in Syria ad mare, se contulit. Cic. Epist. 1. xii. ep. 14. 

A.a«*i*a» S' i KUT*t it’ tiitnrn SmAhtvik> ■ 

Dionys. Perieg. ver. 915. 



10 Latikea, or Laodicea, 

have pitched upon a more agreeable situation, af¬ 
fording, at the same time, both delight and secu¬ 
rity. 

Here are still remaining several rows of por¬ 
phyry, and granate pillars; with a large fragment 
of an aqueduct, the same perhaps that Josephus* 
informs us, was built by Herod. It is a massy 
Structure without arches, and stretches towards 
the S. E. But the chief surviving monument of 
the ancient grandeur and magnificence of this 
place, is a large triumphal arch of the Corinthian 
order, now converted into a mosque. The archi¬ 
trave is adorned with trophies, shields, battle- 
axes, and other military weapons; whilst the rest 
of the entablature is exceedingly bold and sump¬ 
tuous. We see, dispersed all over these ruins, 
several fragments both of Greek and Latin in¬ 
scriptions, but all of them are entirely defaced. 

A furlong to the westward are the ruins of a 
beautiful cothon, in figure like an amphitheatre, 
and capacious enough to receive the whole Bri¬ 
tish navy. The mouth <?f it, which opens to the 
westward, is about forty feet wide, and defended 
by a small fort. The whole appears to have been 
a work and structure of great labour and design, 
though at present it is so much filled up with 
sand and pebbles, that half a dozen small vessels 
can only be admitted. The like accidents, ari¬ 
sing chiefly from the large billows that attend 
the westerly storms, and bring along with them 

great 

* Aiuiuuvn 9i rtif * vi*rm UTxyttyw — unttytt. Jos. de 
Bell. Jud. 1 . i. c. 16 . 
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great quantities of sand raised from the bottom 
of the adjacent shore, have entirely filled up the 
cothon of Jebilee; that a little to the northward 
of Tortosa, those of Rou-vvadde, Tripoly, Tyre, 
Acre, and Jaffa. At all these places, we cannot 
Sufficiently admire the great industry and contri¬ 
vance of the ancients, in making such safe and 
convenient stations for vessels; at the same time, 
we must have the utmost contempt for their later 
masters, who out of avarice, or want of public 
spirit, have suffered them to become either alto¬ 
gether useless, or else of very little, service to the 
trade and navigation of this rich. and plentiful 
country. 

About two furlongs to the northward of the 
city, near the sea shore, there are several sarco* 
pkagi, which are generally of an oblong square 
shape, though larger than those that are com¬ 
monly found in Italy. They are, most of them* 
adorned with several beautiful decorations in 
shells and foliage, or else with busts of men and 
women, ox-heads and satyrs; besides others that; 
are panelled, having moreover their covers sup¬ 
ported by pilasters of tlie Ionic and Corinthian 
orders. They are each of one stone; some of 
which have their covers, or opercula, still remain¬ 
ing, and might be what were called formerly mo- 
nubiles or monolithi *. 

. The rocky ground where we find these sarco¬ 
phagi, is hollowed below into a number of cryp- 
tse, or sepulchral chambers , some ten, others twenty 

or 

* Vid. Itinerar. Hierosolym. cum notis Wesseling, p. 595. 
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or thirty feet square; but the height is low, and 
never pro|iftrtionable. The ingenious architect 
has left upon the front and the side walls of the 
stair-cases, which lead us down to them, several 
curious designs in sculpture and basso relievo, 
like those upon the sarcophagi. A range of nar¬ 
row cells, wide enough to receive one coffin, sar¬ 
cophagus, or and long enough sometimes for 
two or three, runs along the sides of most of 
these sepulchral chambers, and appear to be the 
only provision that was made, provided indeed 
they were only made for, the reception of the 
dead. 

The Greeks have one of these cryptae in great 
esteem and veneration. They call it St Teckla, 
in commemoration of some acts of penance and 
mortification that are said to have been here per¬ 
formed by that first virgin martyr. In the mid¬ 
dle of it there is a fountain, supposed to be in¬ 
strumental in producing miraculous visions and 
extraordinary cures. For hither they bring such 
persons or children as have the rickets, jaundice, 
or other distempers ; and, after they have wash¬ 
ed them with holy water, and perfumed them, 
they return with a strong faith in a speedy cure. 
Here likewise the aged and the infirm pretend to 
receive the warnings of their approaching disso¬ 
lutions ; whilst the young foresee a long train of 
circumstances and events that are to fall out in 
the future course of their lives. 

The sepulchral chambers near Jebilee, Tortosa, 
and the Serpent Fountain, together with those 

that 
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that are commonly called the ltoyal Sepulchres 
at Jerusalem, (all of them communicating with 
one another by small narrow entrances), ?re of 
the like workmanship and contrivance with the 
crypt® of Latikea; as were likewise, in all pro¬ 
bability, the cave of Machpelah, and the other 
sepulchres, which appear to have been many, of 
the sons of Heth, Gen. xxiii. 6’. An ancient sar¬ 
cophagus still remains in one of the sepulchral 
chambers of Jerusalem, which is of a Parian-like 
marble, in the fashion, of a common round lidded 
trunk, all over very elegantly carved with flowers, 
fruit, and foliage. Instead likewise of those long 
narrow cells that are common in most of the 
other crypts, some of these are single chambers, 
others have benches of stone ranged one over 
another, upon which the coffins were to be placed. 
To these we may join the sepulchre, where our 
Saviour was laid, which was also hewn out of the 
natural rock, Matt, xxvii. 60 . and lay originally 
under ground, like the others ; but by St Helena's 
cutting away the rock round about it, that the 
floor or bottom of it might be upon the same le¬ 
vel with the rest of the pavement of the church, 
it is now a grotto above ground, fuiyiun*irxmu(im } or 
curiously overlaid with marble. It consists of 
one chamber only, without cells, benches or or¬ 
naments, being about seven fleet square, and six 
high; and over the place where the body was laid 
(whether this was a pit, or whether the body lay 
bound up only in spices and.linen upon the floor) 
here, for many years, an oblong table of stone or 

t /torus, 
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The Sepulchre of our Saviour. 

thorus, mSmriu, of three feet in breadth, and nearly 
of the same height, has been erected, which serves 
the Latins for an altar. The low narrow door or 
entrance where the stone was fixed and seated, till 
rolled away by the angel, still continues to con¬ 
duct us within it; and as this was not situated 
in the middle, but on the left hand; as the grave 
likewise, or place where Christ was laid, may well 
be presumed to have been placed within it, on 
the right hand, or where the altar is at present, 
we may, from these circumstances, well account 
for Mary and John (John xx. 5. 11.) being obli¬ 
ged to stoop down , before they could look into it. 

But the learned Salmasius * has attempted to 
prove, that this sepulchre was not hewn out.pf 
the rock, but was built with square polished 
stones, in the fashion of a rounded arch, vault or 
cupola, (specus, sc. cameratus et farnicatus erat), 
with a hole upon the top (cum foramine desuper) 
through which the body was to be let down; 
which hole was afterwards to be covered with a 
great stone (vice operculi) instead of a lid. But 
such a hole, especially in such a situation, could 
with no propriety be, called a door, or as the 
entrance into this sepulchre is often named; nei¬ 
ther could Peter and the women, without ladders, 
or such like assistances, have so easily gone in 
and out of it, as they seem to have done, Mark 
xvi. 5. &c. Neither will this learned author be 
the better supported in the other part of his posi¬ 
tion, viz. that this sepulchre was not hewn out of 

the 


* Pirn. Exercit. p. 120?. 
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The Sepulchre of our Saviour. 

the rock (as we render pmninp « ouentw 'I***? » ■"> 

Matt, xxvii. 60. and *■ Markxv. 

46. and j*. **&#«», Lukexxiii. 53.) but that these 
words absolutely denote a sepulchre built with 
hewn square polished stones, or, in his words, 
Monumentum lapide ceeso, polito et quadrato struc- 
turn. Whereas the verb can, by no means, 
be confined to such a construction ; not signify¬ 
ing properly to build or to raise an edifice with 
stones, but only preparatory thereto (as *«■<¥*’!»■«* 
ju&Hffvm tu taaStiuinci oix» n> @m>, 1 Chron. xxii. 2.) to 
cut stone, or to hew in stone; whether such 
stones were or *<&», single and moveable, 

or whether they were fixed and immoveable, such 
as Tiy oi' imtj*, always rendered a rocky may be 
supposed to be. And therefore, if we are to ex¬ 
plain one Scripture phrase by another, «* nt 
in{*f, or «» ** wstj* rt fumftun, cannot be rendered 
building a sepulchre with square moveable stones, as 
is here pretended, but cutting or hewing it out of 
the -^\f, »»««, or immoveable rock; as the house 
(Matt. vii. 24.) is said to be built in» For 
had this structure been made with hewn square 
polished stones, the term of art would have been 
different. It would not have been *««,*«<*, but 
•Mtitfcm, ituHP, or « ftnfutn ix or as 
might be illustrated from various authorities. 

The sepulchre likewise of Lazarus, according 
to the same author, (ibid.) was of the like fashion 
and workmanship. But the evangelist John, xi.38. 
in describing it to be a cave, seems to contradict 
Iris opinion ; for a cave, ckuaxiw, or spelunca, is ge¬ 
nerally, 
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jierally, and perhaps always, taken for some hol¬ 
low plaee>under ground, either naturally such, or 
made so artificially; not by building it with ad¬ 
ventitious stones, but by scouping away the na¬ 
tural rock, as in the sepulchre of our Saviour, 
and in the several caves, crypt®, or grottos al¬ 
ready token notice of. The sepulchres like¬ 
wise of the prophets, as they are now called, 
with many other caves that we meet with upon 
the Mount of Olives, in the very neighbourhood 
of that we are now speaking of, might all of 
them have either served, qr have been originally 
designed for burying places, having their proper 
stones, or opercula, to lay upon them, or to shut 
them up. Here the dead bodies, especially of 
those of better fashion, after they were bound up 
in linen clothes, with spices, as the manner of the 
Jews is to burp, were to be laid, and the sepulchre 
to be shut up; as vve find it was actually done to 
Lazarus, John xi. 38. 44. and would have been 
done to our Saviour, was he to have been left in 
his sepulchre, and to have seen corruption. 

But, to proceed in our geographical inquiries, 
the greatest part of the country betwixt Latikea 
and Jebilee, is stony and mountainous; after 
which, we enter upon a most delightful plain, 
formerly the northern limit of the district of the 
Aradians *. At the mouth of the river Melleck, 
six miles from Jebilee, along this plain, the sea 
forms itself into a small bay, where we have the 

ruins 

* £«-’ (sc. a Gabala) *3i| i rur icxAttut (*«{« Ant, Bocll. 

phal. l.iv. c. 36.) &e. Strab. I. xvi. p, 1093. 
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ruins of the ancient city, Paltus; and a little to 
the E. N. E. there is a large subterraneous con¬ 
duit, with a number of lesser ones detached from 
it; which, 1 spreading themselves for several fur¬ 
longs through a low marshy ground, might have 
.been some ancient drain, to render this * place 
more fit for tillage. 

Not far- from the Melleck, are the ruins of Ba- 
laqea, or Baneas, or n*»«**, where the author' of 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, and Hierocles in his Sy- 
needemus, place the boundary betwixt Ccele-Syria 
and Phcenice. Seven leagues further, a little to 
the northward of Tortosa, are the traces of a 
cothon, with a small pottery by it. Here we are 
to look for the ancient Carne, as the cothon it¬ 
self might be the •*>»«•», or the dock that * Strabo 
tells us belonged to the Aradians. Betwixt the 
pottery and Tortosa, are the cryptae that were 
mentioned above. 

Tortosa has been generally mistaken, for Or- 
thosia, which lay a great way further -to the 
southward, upon the confines of Syria and Phce¬ 
nice. And though indeed Orthosia may seem to 
have an easy transition into Tortosa, yet consi¬ 
dering there was formerly a large convent, and 
two very magnificent Christian churches at this 
place, Tortosa is father to be received as a cor¬ 
ruption of Deirdouse, i. e. the place of a church, 
or convent, as the inhabitants interpret it. And 
in no small conformity to this circumstance, we 

vol. ii. c are 

* K«{«»•; to triftiu trot A (*$*, Aifiwst i£o». Strab. lib. xvi. 
f>. 1093. 
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are acquainted, that the first church erected to 
the honour of the blessed Virgin was at Tortosa *. 
However, as it lies at no more than half a league-s 
distance over against the ancient Aradus, there is 
no doubt but it must be the Antafadus of the 
old geography. This is confirmed by Phocas, in 
his Description of Syria, (apud L. Allatii xupfu**) 
An*{*3* mu i t mpm*; and likewise by Willerm, of 
Tyre f- Antaradus,, says he, qua vulgari appella¬ 
tion Tortosa vocatur. In the fourth century, 
(viz; about A. D. ccctfxx.) it continued to be 
known by its old name, as appears from the Iti- 
nerarium Uierosolymitanum; which, with its other 
name Constantia %, given to it by its restorer 
Constantius, were disused some centuries after¬ 
wards, in, or perhaps before, the time of the 
Croisades. For thus we have it related by a poet 
of these times. 

Non procul urbs aberat, rip* vicina marfnse, 

Fertilitate sua promittens multa rapinae, 

Nomine quae Celebris ipso Tortosa vocatur. 

GutU Paris. Exp. Hier. 

The island Aradus, the Arpad of the Scriptures, 
the seat of the Arvadite or Aradite, is called at 
present Roii-wadde; which, with El Hammah, 
the ancient Hamath, the seat of the Hamathite, 

lying 

* In Tortosa fuit prima ecclesia quae in honorem B. Vlrginis 
xdificata fuit. Vid. Willebr. ab Oldenburg, ltinerarium apud 
L. Allatii ’Zvftptex. p. 130. 

f Itiner. 1. vii. c. 11. 

t Constantius Antaradum instauratum suo nomine donavit. 
Tbeoph. Chronogr. p. 31. 
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lying over against it, Ezek. xlvii. 29- ten leagues 
to the eastward, are the most northern settle¬ 
ments of the sons of Canaan. Mr Bedford, in 
his Chronology, has an ingenious conjecture, es¬ 
poused by the Lord Bishop of Clogher (Chronol. 
p. 90.) that Ham, in the dispersion of mankind 
after the flood, entered the land of Canaan (as it 
was afterwards called) at the latter pf these 
places; and from thence we find it so frequently 
called in Scripture the entering in of Hamath, 
non This learned prelate supposes fur¬ 

ther, that Abraham likewise came into the same 
country, north about, as Canaan or Ham himself 
did before, by the entering in of Hamath. From 
the situation indeed either of Shinar or Haran, 
with respect to the land of Canaan, Ham, Canaan 
and Abraham might have taken this road as well 
as any other, or the more open one which Jacob 
took by Gilead and the Jordan, Genxxxi. 21. 
and xxxii. 10.; yet there seems not to be the 
least authority for it from the original word k* 3 
(or tra*) * with the praefix) which signifies no 
more than barely the going to, or until thou arrive 
or come at; or the entering in or into such or such 
a place, without the least regard to what might 
have been transacted there by one or other of 
those patriarchs. As Hamath likewise lies about 

fifty 

* thus is as frequently joined in Scripture whit 

nSmo. onm nnSflK. nmy, &c. as with 

nan* and may be presumed to have the same signification; 
viz. the entering in, &c. of Egypt, Ephrata, Mod, as among many 
others, Jer. xli. 17. Chimham , which it by Bethiehem, at thou gbeft 
fo enter into Egypt. 
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fifty leagues to the S. S. W. of Haran, from whence 
Abraham departed with his father Terah, (Gen. 
xi. 31.) after he left Ur of the Chaldees, we may 
very well account for his journeying, as it is re¬ 
corded, Gen. xii. y. going on still, as we may pre¬ 
sume, from his first setting out, towards the south, 
but by no means for his going north about ; 
contrary to the respective situations of those 
places. 

But, to return to Rou-wadde, the prospect of 
it from the continent, is wonderfully magnificent, 
promising at a distance a continued train of fine 
buildings, and impregnable fortifications. But 
this is entirely owing to the height and rocki¬ 
ness* of its situation; for at present all the 
strength and beauty it can boast of, lies in a 
weak unfortified castle, with a few small cannon 
to defend it. Yet we are not to judge of the 
ancient strength of this place from its present 
condition. For it was formerly surrounded with 
a large strong wall, consisting of stones of an 
immense bigness, which, as in .many other speci¬ 
mens of the ancient buildings, so exactly tallied 
and corresponded with each other, that the archi¬ 
tect might very justly estimate the weight and 
symmetry alone of the materials, without cramps 
and mortar, to have been sufficient to withstand 
the violence of the sea, and the engines of an 
enemy. During the time of its prosperity, both 
art and nature seem to have conspired in making 

it 

* Rou-wadde or Arpad being probably derived from fir, 
pur fuit, Sic, 
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it a place of such strength and consequence as 
sufficiently to justify the boast, Where is the king 
of Arpad? which Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 13.) 
made in the conquest of it. 

The ancient Marathus may'be fixed at some 
ruins, near the Serpent Fountain, which make, 
with Rou-wadde and Tortosa, almost an equilate¬ 
ral triangle. For Strabo * tells us, that Aradus 
was situated betwixt its Navale and Marathus, 
and that the opposite shore had not the least 
shelter for vessels. The latter of these observa¬ 
tions is very just; and, provided the Navale is 
the Cothon, which has been already taken notice 
of to the northward of Tortosa, no place can 
•better fall in with the situation of Marathus ; in 
as much as Rou-wadde, upon this supposition, 
will lie not only between, but very nearly equi¬ 
distant from the Navale or Marathus. 

Five miles to the S. S. E. of the Serpent Foun¬ 
tain, are the Maguzzel, or spindles, as they call 
those pointed and cylindrical little buildings that 
are erected over the cryptae, described by Mr 
Maundrell. The situation of the country round 
about them, has something in it so extravagant 
and peculiar to itself, that it can never fail to 
contribute an agreeable mixture of melancholy 
and delight to all who pass through it. The un¬ 
common contrast and disposition of woods and 
sepulchres, rocks and grottos; the medley of 
sounds and echoes from birds and beasts, cas¬ 
cades and water-falls; the distant roaring of the 

sea, 


* Strab. Geogr. 1, xvi. 
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sea, and the composed solemnity of the whole 
place, very naturally remind us of those beautiful 
descriptions which the-ancient poets have left us 
of the groves and retreats of their rural deities. 

A great plain, the Jeune, as the Arabs call it, 
commences a little to the southward of the Ma- 
guzzel, and ends at Sumrah; extending itself all 
the way from the sea to the eastward, sometimes 
five, sometimes six or seven leagues, till it is ter¬ 
minated by a long chain of mountains. These 
seem to be the Mons Bargylus of Pliny*; as the 
Jeune may be the Interjacentes Campi, which he 
places to the northward of Mount Libanus. 
There are dispersed all over the Jeune, a great 
number of castles and watch-towers, erected per¬ 
haps as well for the safety and security of those 
who cultivated it, as to observe the motions of 
what enemy soever should at any time pitch 
upon it for a seat of action. These are pretty 
common in other places of Syria and Phoenice, 
and may be the same with the watch-towers, in 
contra-distinction to the fenced cities, as they are 
mentioned in Scripture. 

Besides these towers, we see several large hil¬ 
locks upon the Jeune, of the same figure, and rai¬ 
sed undoubtedly upon the like occasion, with 
those eminences that we call barrozvs in England. 

No 

* In ora subjecta Libano Berytus—Trieris, Calamus, Tripolls, 
quae Tyrii et Sidonii et Aradii obtinent. Orthosia, Eleutheros 
flumen. Oppida Simyra, Marathos, contraque Aradum Antara- 
dus.—Regio, in qua supra dicti desinunt montes (Libanus sc.) et 
inteijacentibus campis, Bargylus mons incipit. Hinc rursus Syria, 
desinente Phoenice, oppida Came, Balanea, Paltos, Gabale j pro 
iqontorium, in quo Laodicea libera. Plin. 1. V. c. 20, 
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No place pertainly can be better supplied, with 
water and herbage ; and consequently more pro¬ 
per, either for a field of battle, or where an army 
could more conveniently be encamped. 

The most considerable river of the Jeune, is 
the Akker, so called from running by a city of 
that name, situated upon Mount Pargylus, about 
nine leagues to the S. E. of Tortosa. This must 
have been formerly as noted for its strength, ex¬ 
tent, and beauty, as it is at present for the good¬ 
ness and perfection of the apricots, peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, and other fruit which it produces. May 
not Akker be the Ker, i. e. the city, which is 
mentioned, Amos ix. 7. ? Have not I brought up 
Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the Philis¬ 
tines from Qaphtor, and Aram from Her ? where 
the simple reading of Aram, without the distinc¬ 
tion of Padan, or Naharaim, may induce us to 
believe that Ker was of Syria or Aram, properly 
so called, and not of Media or Mesopotamia, the 
Padan Aram and the Aram Naharaim of the 
Scriptures. 

About five miles from the river Akker, and 
twenty-four to' the S. S. E. of Tortosa, there are 
other considerable ruins, known by the name of 
Sumrah, with several rich plantations of mulberry 
and other fruit trees growing within and round 
about them. These, from the very name and si¬ 
tuation, can be no other than the remains of the 
ancient Simyra or Taximyra, as Strabo* calls it, 

the 

* A corruption from the joining of t* Svfuf* or Siftufn, as 
Casaubon has observed upon the place. 
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the seat formerly of the Zemarites. Pliny* makes 
Simyra a city of Ccele-Syria, and acquaints us, 
that Mount Libanus ended there to the north¬ 
ward; but as Sumrah lies in the Jeune, two 
leagues distant from that mountain, this circum¬ 
stance will better fall in with Area, where Mount 
Libanus is remarkably broken off and disconti¬ 
nued. 

Five miles from Sumrah to the E. are the ruins 
of Area, the city of the Arkites, the offspring 
likewise of Canaan. It is built over against the 
northern extremity of Mount Libanus, in a most 
delightful situation, having a prospect to the 
northward of an extensive plain, diversified with 
an infinite variety of towers and villages, ponds 
and rivers; to the westward, it sees the sun set 
in the sea, and, to the eastward, sees the sun rise 
over a long and distant chain of mountains. Here 
likewise are not wanting Thebaic columns, and 
rich entablatures, to attest for the splendour and 
politeness that it was once possessed of. The ci¬ 
tadel was erected upon the summit of an adjacent 
mount; which, by the figure and situation of it, 
must have been impregnable in former times. 
For it is shaped like a cone or sugar loaf, in an 
ascent of fifty or sixty degrees, and appears to 
have been originally intended for a mom explora - 
torius; not being a work of nature, but of art 
and labour. In the deep valley below, we have 

a 

* A tergo cjus (Sidonis) Mans Libanus orsus, mille quinren- 
tis stadiis Simyram usque porrigitur, qua Ccele-Syria cognwni- 
natur. Flin. 1, r. c. 20. 

1 
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a brisk stream, more than sufficient for the neces¬ 
sities of the place; yet it has been judged more 
convenient to supply it with water from Mount 
Libanus. For which purpose, they have united 
the mountain to the city by an aqueduct, whose 
principal arch, though now broken down, could 
not have been less than a hundred feet in diame¬ 
ter. This 6ity was not known to the learned 
editor of the Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum ; * qui 
‘ Areas explicet et illustret (says he, p. 582.) alius 
‘ erit.’ 

Two leagues to the W.S.W; of Area, we pass 
over the Nahar el Berd, the cold river, or, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Maundrell’s interpretation, the cold Wat¬ 
ters. This stream arises from among the nbrth- 
ern eminences of Mount Libanus; and swelling, 
at certain times of the summer, by the extraordi¬ 
nary liquefaction of the snow, might from thence 
have received its name. Here, I presume, we 
may fix the river Eleutherus, so much wanted in 
the old geography* which Sandys (p. 166.) and 
others after him, have made to be the same with 
the Cassimair, betwixt Sidon and Tyre. Where¬ 
as Ptolemy* places it, according to .the present 
position of the Nahar el Berd, six miles to the 
northward of Tripoly, or in the latitude nearly 
vol. a. 0 wherein 

* AeuiiMm in r )ii ijb Sifiopt ' & Jt V V 

r«C«A« in y xi j*i/8 OfS ■»«* i£ t y 

n«AT« in y aJ ■* y 

BzActraixi in y a3 •*<fi ©« rjwam 

ooinikhs ©axis. ««{«» v ' >3 y 

»«r. Ptol. Geogr. 1. ▼. c. 15. 

in a 3 y iji edit. Bert. 
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wherein I find it. In like manner, Strabo places 
Orthopia immediately, after Eleutherus, and to 
the northward of it; agreeable whereunto we 
still find, upon the N. banks of this river, die 
ruins of a considerable city, whose adjacent dis¬ 
trict pays, yearly to the Bashaws of Tripoly a tax 
of fifty dollars, by the name of Or-tosa. In 
Peutingefs table also, Orthosia is placed thirty 
miles to the south of Antaradus, and twelve 
miles to the no»rth of Tripoly. Tbs situation of 
it likewise is further illustrated, by a medal of 
Antonyms Pius, struck at Orthosia; upon the 
reverse of which, we have the goddess Aatarte 
treading upon a river. For this city was built 
upon a rising ground, on the northern banks of 
the river* within half a furlong of the sea; and 
as the rugged eminences of Mount Libanus lie at 
a small distance, in a parallel with the shore, Or¬ 
thosia must have been a place of the greatest im¬ 
portance,! as it would have hereby the entire com¬ 
mand of, the road (the only one there is) betwixt 
Phoenice and the maritime parts of Syria. 

There is a remarkable circumstance in the na¬ 
tural history of the river Eleutherus, which may 
be a further proof of what I am contending for, 
viz. that the Nahar el Berd and the Eleutherus 
are the same river. For Pliny tells usf, that at 
a certain season of the year, the Eleutherus is so 
fuU of tortoises, that they were easily, taken. , It is 
therefore probable, that, at the season here point¬ 
ed at, there must be some particular quality in 

the 

* Strab. Geogr. I. m. p.1093. f Lib.ix. c. lo. 
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the water of the Eleutherus, which engages them 
to frequent it more than any other of the neigh¬ 
bouring rivers. If the spring then should be the 
season here recorded, (and in the middle of April 
I found these animals had left the sea, and were 
retired within the banks of the KwhOn), it is at 
this time that the snow begins to melt upon 
Mount Libanus. And as both the sources, and 
the whole course of the cold stream are from 
that mountain, the water of it must be much 
colder, and more impregnated with nitrous salts 
at this season than-at another. If these qualities 
then should be agreeable to the tortoise, (for whe¬ 
ther it were to copulate, or Otherwise to refresh 
themselves, any other of the adjacent rivets would 
have equally served the purpose), the cold river 
would certainly have the preference; in as much 
as none of the others have the same relation to 
Mount Libanus ; from whence alone these quali¬ 
ties could be derived. 

The mountains of Libanus, which, from Area 
to tlie mouth of this river, lie m a W. S. W. di¬ 
rection, begin now to run parallel with the sea 
Coast, at about a mile’s distance ; or else they 
stretch themselves out, in small promontories, 
into the sea. As there is hereby made a remark¬ 
able alteration in the face and dispbsiiiCto of the 
whole country, we have great reason to-imaging', 
especially if proper regard is paid to the forego¬ 
ing geographical circumstances, that the bound¬ 
ary was here fixed betwixt Syria awl Phueaice. 
Mela (1. i. c. 4.) indeed places Sirnyra and Mara- 

thus 
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thus among the cities of Phoenice; whilst Ste- 
phanus by making Balanea, now Bannias, to be 
likewise a city of the same, extends this province 
into the very neighbourhood of Jebilee, which is 
contradictory to all geography. Even Pliny, 
notwithstanding he calls Simyra a city of Coele- 
Syria; yet, by placing Marathus and Aradus, 
Which are situated several leagues, beyond it,* to 
the N. in Phoenice, he is by no means consistent 
with himself. However, Ptolemy’s authority is 
entirely in our favour; which is the more to be 
credited, as an old extract from Strabo*, and even 
Strabo himself seems to confirm it. For when 
the latter calls Marathus, «■•*'» *««**», an an¬ 

cient city of the Phoenicians, nothing more per¬ 
haps is meant, than that it originally belonged to 
the Phoenicians, before they were excluded by 
the Seleucidae, and so became a part of Syria. 
And if this interpretation is admitted, then we 
may likewise account for the difficulties just now. 
related, from Mela, Stephanus and Pliny; viz. 
that Phoenice might originally reach to the, 
northward of the river Eleutherus; which was 
afterwards the fixed boundary betwixt it and 
Syria. 

About two leagues from the Nahar el Berd, 
a^e the ruins of Tripolis ; which, being founded 
by the united interest of Aradus, Sidon and 
Tyref, might have been intended for a common 

mart 

* Chrys. ex $b?b. Geogr. 1. xvl, p. 208. 
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roaffc to those three maritime powers. It is situ¬ 
ated upon a low cape, called a peninsula by Scy- 
lax*, and has formerly enjoyed a large and safe 
harbour, though at present a few islands lying to 
the N. W. are the only shelter for vessels. There 
are no traces here, as far as I could observe, of 
any other walls than such as may be supposed to 
belong to one and the same city; which I take 
notice of, because some ancient geographers f 
have observed, that Tripoly was not one, but 
three cities, built at a furlong’s distance from- 
each other. 

That which is now known by the name of 
Tripoly, is at half a league’s distance from the 
old, upon the declivity of a hill, that faces the 
spa. It enjoys a considerable trade, arising as 
well from its own manufactories in silk and cot¬ 
ton, as from those that are brought from Aleppo 
and Damascus. I could observe nothing in the 
city walls or castle, that could give either of them 
a title to a Greek or Roman foundation ; the ap¬ 
pearance of both being altogether modern and 
Gothic, not much earlier perhaps than the times 
of the Croisades. The greatest curiosity is an 
aqueduct, with its reservoirs, some of which are 
twenty or thirty feet high ; and, by being placed 
at proper distances in the town, very convenient¬ 
ly supply the houses, to their second and third 
Stories, with water. Over the Prince’s Bridge, 
which is the chief arch of the aqueduct, there is 

an 

* Scyl. Perip. ut supra, 

f Vid. Diod. ut supra. Pomp. Mela, 1. i. c. 12. 
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an escutcheon charged with what appears to be a 
cross-crosslet; which, being the bearing of the 
family of Lorrain, may vouch for the tradition 
that it was built by Godfrey of Bulloign. At 
Bellmont, upon an eminence two leagues S. from 
Tripoly, there is a famous convent of Greek ka- 
loriea founded by the Croisades. We see, upon 
the southermost declivity of it, a large heap of 
mins, which might belong to the ancient Trieris; 
and hetwixt these and Tripoly, is the small vil- 
Iftge Kalrnnony, the Calamos of Pliny. 

I am not acquainted with that part of Phoenice, 
Which lies between Cape Greego (the 
of Ptolemy) and Tyre. At Tyre, I visited seve¬ 
ral of its creeks, in order to discover What conve¬ 
niences there might have been formerly fbr the 
security of their navy. Yet, notwithstanding it 
was the chief maritime power off this country, I 
did not observe here the least token, either of a 
cothan, or of a harbour, of any extraordinary ca¬ 
pacity. The coasting ships indeed still find to¬ 
lerable good shelter from the northern winds un¬ 
der the southern shore; but are obliged imme¬ 
diately to retire, when the wind changes to the' 
W. or S. so that there must have been some 
better station than this for their security and re¬ 
ception, In the N.N. E. portion indeed of the 
city, we see the traces of a safe and com modi-: 
ous bason, that lies within the very walls; but 
this is scarce forty yards in diameter; neither^ 
could it ever have enjoyed a larger area, unless 
the buildings which now circumscribe it, were 

encroach- 
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encroachments upon its original dimensions. Yet 
even this port, small as it is at present, is chalk¬ 
ed up to that degree with sand and rubbish, that 
the boats of those poor fishermen who now and 
then visit this once renowned emporium, and dry 
their nets upon its rocks and ruins, (Ezek. xxvi 
4,5.) can, with great difficulty, only be admit¬ 
ted. 

All the nations of the Levant call Tyre by..its 
ancient name T1X, or Sur, ifrom whence the La¬ 
tins borrowed their Sarra *. Sur lays claim to a 
double etymology, each of them, very natural; 
though the rocky situation,, the TlX of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, will prevail, 1 am persuaded, With every 
person who sees this peninsula beyfmd the Sarf, 
or purple Jish, for which it might have been aftei> 
wards in so much esteem. The purple fish, (the 
method at least of.extracting the tincture;}:), has 
been wanting for many ages. However, amongst 
a variety of other shells, the purpura of Ronde- 
letius is very common upon the sea-shore. Se¬ 
veral of the exuviae which I saw, had their insides 

beautified 

* Same nomen deduct notum est ex Hebrsed Tyri nomine 
TX, Tsor i in quo.literam Tsade, quae medii est soni inter T et 
S Graeci, in T mutarunt: et Romani in S. Ita factum ut ex 
eodem TX Tsor et Tvpt nascerefur et Sarra. Boch. 1. ii. Chan, 
c. 10. 3 

f Quae nunc Tyres dintur, dlim Santa vocabatur, a pi see q ma¬ 
dam qui illic abundat, quern lingua sua Sar appellant. Vet. 
Scholiast, in iv. Georg. Virg. 

f Vitruvius, de Architect. 1. vii. c. 13. gives us the method of 
extracting the purple. Vid. Libav. vol. ii. Alchem. par. i. 
p. 160. Witsonii Theatr. variarum Rerum. p. 1. lib. 1. Card, 
de SubtiUt. l.iv. p. 240. Tab. Column, de Purpura, $ 37. 
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beautified with purplish streaks; a circumstance 
which may instruct us, that the inhabitants Were 
pregnant with juices productive of such tinc¬ 
tures # . 

There is nothing remarkable betwixt this place 
and Mount Carmel, but what has been taken no¬ 
tice of by Mr Maundrell. In travelling under 
the S. E. brow of that mountain, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the sources of the river Kishon ; 
three or four of which lie within less than a fur¬ 
long of each other, and are called lias el Kishon, 
or the head, of Kishon. These alone, without the 
lesser contributions nearer the sea, discharge wa¬ 
ter enough to form a river half as big as the Isis. 
During likewise the rainy season, all the water 
which falls on the eastern side of the mountain, 
or upon the rising ground to the southward, emp¬ 
ties itself into it in a number of torrents, at which 
conjunctures it overflows its banks, acquires a 
wonderful rapidity, and carries all before it. And 
it might be at such a conjuncture as this, when 
the stars (Judg. v. 21.) are said to fight against 
Sisera, viz. by bringing an abundance of rain, 
whereby the Kishon was so unusually high and 
rapid, as to sweep away the host of Sisera, in at¬ 
tempting to ford it. But these inundations are 
extemporaneous only, without any duration; for 
the course of the Kishon, which is only about 
seven miles in length, runs very briskly till with¬ 
in half a league of the sea. When the Kishon 

therefore 

* Nanc omnis cjus nobiGtss concbyllo atque purpura constat 
I. v. c. 19. 
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therefore is not augmented by these accidental 
torrents, it never falls into the sea in a full stream, 
but insensibly percolates through a bank of sand, 
which the north winds throw up against the 
mouth of it. In this manner I found it, in the 
middle of April 1722, when I passed it. Mr 
Sandys and others have been mistaken, in ma¬ 
king the Kishon flow from the mountains of Ta¬ 
bor and Hermon, with which it has no commu¬ 
nication. 

Beyond the sources of the Kishon to the S.E. 
and along the banks of it to the N.E. there are 
several hillocs, which separate the valley through 
which it runs, from the plains of Acre and Esdra- 
elon. The river Belus, now called the Kar-danah, 
has its sources about iv M. to the eastward of 
the lias el Kishon, on the other side of these 
hillocs, where there are several ponds; the largest 
whereof may be the Cendevia* of Pliny, who 
derives the river Belus from it. And as this river 
waters the plains of Acre and Esdraelon, such 
brooks as arise from Mount Tabor, as well as 
others (if there be any in this neighbourhood) 
may possibly communicate with it; whereas the 
Kishon cannot, for the reasons already given. 
Neither indeed does the Kishon run in the direc¬ 
tion that has been hitherto assigned to it by geo¬ 
graphers ; its true course lying from S. to N. af¬ 
ter which it falls into the gulf of Kaifah. 

vol. n. e The 

* Rivus Pagida sive Belus, vitri fertile* arenas parvo litori 
miscens. Ipse e palude Cendevia a radicibus Carmeli prctfluit. 
Plin. 1. v. c. 19. 
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The nemarkable ponds above mentioned, fromi 
their near situation to the Kishon and Jezreel, 
may be well taken for the waters of Megiddo; as 
Megiddo itself* together with Taanach, in the 
neighbourhood of it, might have been built near^ 
or upon their banks. And in this situation was 
Sisera discomfited by Deborah and Barak, Judg. 
y. 19- Josh. xvii. 11. 1 Kings iv. 12. 

leaving Mount Carmel to the N. W. we pass 
over the S. W. corner of the plain of Esdraelon, 
the lot formerly of the tribe of Issachar. This 
is the most fertile portion of the land of Canaan* 
where that tribe might well be supposed to have 
rejoiced in their tents, Dent, xxxiii. 18. To the 
eastward, our prospect is bounded at about fifteen 
miles distance, by the mountains of Nazareth, 
and Herman; with the pointed Mount Tabor,. 
standing apart before them. Advancing farther 
into the half tribe of Manasseh, we have still a 
fine arable country, though not so level as the 
former ; where the landscape is every hour chan¬ 
ged and diversified by groyes of trees, or by the 
ruins (which are very numerous) of ancient vil¬ 
lages. In deviating here from the beaten path, 
(which we generally did to avoid the Arabs) we 
were sometimes obstructed, or at least had diffi¬ 
culty enough to force our way through this rich 
champain; which, through neglect and want of 
culture, was so thickly planted with the more 
luxuriantly growing plants, such as teasels, mul¬ 
lein, charlock, (Markiv. 31.) thistles, and the 
like, that we had much ado to defend our faces 

from 
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from being eveiy moment offended by them. The 
country begins to be rugged and uneven at Sa¬ 
maria, the N. boundary of the tribe of Ephraim; 
from whence, through Sichem, all the way to Je¬ 
rusalem, we have nothing else but mountains, 
narrow defiles, and vallies of different extents. 
Of the mountains, those of Ephraim, the conti¬ 
nuation of Gerizimand Ebal, are the largest; the 
most of them being shaded with forrest trees, 
whilst the vallies below, particularly the plaihs of 
March , Gen. xii. 6". Deut. xi. 30. where Gideon 
put to flight the princes of Midian, Judges vii. 1. 
are long and spacious, not infferior in fertility 
to the best part of the tribe of Issachar. The 
mountains of the tribe of Benjamin, which lie 
still further to the southward, are generally more 
naked than those of Ephraim, having their ranges 
much shorter, and consequently their vallieS mbre 
frequent; in one of which, Vi. M. to the east¬ 
ward of Jerusalem, is the village Jeremiah, for¬ 
merly Anathoth, with the ruins of a convent and 
a small brook running by it'. The tribe of Judah 
were possessed of a country much like that of 
Benjamin or Ephraim; though the mountain* of 
Adurrtmim # and Quarantania, those of EngUddi, 
and others that border upon the plains 'of Jericho 
and the Dead Sea, are as high, and of as great ex¬ 
tent, 

* This joins to’ the mountain of Quarantania) and through it 
the road is cut that leads from JerusaUm' to Jericho; a difficult 
pass, the mountain of blood , or the b/oodO'road, as the name may- 
import -, where probably it was, from the very nature of the situ¬ 
ation, that the man fill among thieves, &c. Luke x. 30. 
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tent, as those of the two other tribes, though 
much more barren, and with fewer trees growing 
upon thein, Some of the vallies likewise that 
belong to Judah, such as Rephaim,. Eshcol, and 
others, merit an equal regard with the plains of 
Moreh, or that parcel of ground which Jacob gave 
to his son Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 22. But the west¬ 
ern district of the tribe of Ephrairrr, at Ratnah 
and Lydda, is nearly of the same arable and fer¬ 
tile nature, with that of the half tribe of Ma- 
nassehj as it is likewise equally plain and level. 
The latter of these circumstances agrees also with 
the tribe of Dan, though their country is not so 
fruitful, having in most parts of it a less depth of 
soil, and borders upon the sea coast at Joppa, and 
a great way on each side of it, in a range of 
mountains and precipices. And it is, for the 
most part, in these high situations that we .meet 
with the dens, the holes, or caves, so frequently 
mentioned in Scripture; formerly the.lonesome 
retreats of the distressed Israelites, Judges vi. 2. 
1 Sam. xiii. 6. and persecuted prophets, 1 Kings 
xviii. 4. Heb. xi. 38. Strabo tells us, (lib. xvi. 
p. 760.) that the port of Joppa and Jerusalem, 
Ha n «4«, were in sight of one another; but the 
many high intervening mountains will admit of 
no such prospect. Erom the moantain of ; Qua* 
rantania, the very same perhaps where the two 
spies concealed themselves, (Josh. ii. 16.) we have 
a distinct view of the land of the Amorites, of 
Gilead, and of Basan, the inheritance (Deut. iii.) 
of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and of the 

half 
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half tribe of Manasseh. This tract, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood particularly of the river Jordan, is in 
many places low, and, for want of culture, shaded 
and overgrown with tamarisks and willows ; but 
at the distance of two or three leagues from the 
stream, it appears to be made up of a succession 
of hills and vallies, somewhat larger, and seem¬ 
ingly more fertile than those in the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin. Beyond these plains, over against Jericho,' 
where we are to look for the mountains of Aba- 
rim *, the northern boundary of the Land <?f 
Moab, our prospect is interrupted by an exceed¬ 
ing high ridge of desolate mountains, no other¬ 
wise diversified, than by a succession of naked 
rocks and precipices; rendered in several places 
more frightful, by a multiplicity of torrents which 
fall on each aide of them. This ridge is conti¬ 
nued all along the eastern coast of the Dead Sea, 
as far as our eye can conduct us; affording us all 
the way a most lonesome melancholy prospect, 
not a little assisted by the intermediate view of a 
large stagnating, inactive expanse of water, rare¬ 
ly if ever enlivened by any flocks of water fowl 
that settle upon it, or by so much as one vessel 
of passage or commerce that is known to fre¬ 
quent it. Such is the general plan of that part 
of the Holy Land, which fell under my observa¬ 
tion. 

The 

* Nebo and Pisgah were some particular parts or summits of 
this mountain, from whence Moses beheld the land of Canaan, be¬ 
fore he was gathered to his people. Num. xxvii. 12, 13. and xxxii. 
47. Deut. Lii. 27. and xxxii. 49. and xxxiv. 1. 
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The hilts, which stand round about Jkrusakm> situ* 
ate it as it were in an amphitheatre, whose arena 
inclines to the eastward; We have no where any 
distant view of it. That from the Mount- of 
Olives, the best and perhaps the farthest, is not¬ 
withstanding at so small a distance, that, when 
our Saviour was there, he might be said, almost 
in a literal sense, to have wept over it. There are 
very few remains of the city, either as it was in 
our Saviour’s time, or as it was afterwards, rebuilt 
by Hadrian, scarce one stohe being left upon ano¬ 
ther, which hath not been thrown down. Even the 
very situation is altered! For Mount Sion, the 
most eminent part of the old Jerusalem is now 
excluded, and its ditches filled up; whilst the 
places- adjoining to Mount Calvary, where Christ 
is said to have suffered, without the gate , are now 
almost in the centre of the city. 

Yet notwithstanding these changes and revo¬ 
lutions, it is highly probable that a faithful tradi¬ 
tion has always been preserved of the several 
places that were consecrated, as we may say, by 
some remarkable transaction relating to our Savi¬ 
our, or to his apostles. For it cannot be doubt¬ 
ed but that, among others, Mount Calvary and 
the cave where our Saviour was . buried, were well 
known to his disciples and followers; and not 
only so, but that some marks likewise of reve¬ 
rence and devotion were always paid to them. 
These, no less than the grotto at Bethlehem, the 
supposed place of our Saviour’s nativity,, were so 

well 
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well known in the time of Hadrian *, that out of 
hatred and contempt to the Christian name, a 
statue was erected to Jupiter over the place of 
the holy sepulchre , another to Venus upon: Mount 
Calvary, and a third to Adonis at Bethlehem. 
All these continued, till Constantine, and his mo¬ 
ther, St Helena, out of their great esteem and 
veneration for places so irreligiously profaned, 
erected over them those magnificent temples 
which subsist to this day. An uninterrupted 
succession, it may be presumed, of Christians, 
who constantly resided at Jerusalem, or who, as 
St Jerome informs us, occasionally resorted thi¬ 
ther t out of devotion, would preserve, not only 
the names of the particular places which I have 
mentioned, but of the pools of Bethesda and Si- 
loam, of the garden of Gethsemane, of the field 
of blood, and of a great many others that are 
talfen notice of in the history of our Saviour. 

But 

* Ab Hadrian! temporibus usque ad imperium Constantin!, 
per annos circiter centum octoginta, in loco nesusrcctiqnis simul¬ 
acrum Jpvis, in crucis rupe statua ex marmore Veneris a, gantibus 
posita colebatur, existimantibus persecutipnis auctoribus, quod 
tollerent nobis fidem resurrection^ et crucis, st Iocs sancta per 
idola polluissent. Bethlehem nunc nostrum et augpstissimum 
orbis locum, de quo Psalmista canit, Veritas de terra orta est, 
lucus inumbrabat Thamuz, i.e. Adonidis; et in specu, ubi quon¬ 
dam Christus parvulus vagiit, Veneris Amasius plangehatur. 
Hieron. £p. xiii. ad Paulin. Euseb. de Vita Constant, lib. iii. 
cap. 25. 

f Longum est nunc ab abscensu Domini usque Std^raasentem 
diem per sipgulas setates currere, qui Episoopq^np, fui. Marty- 
rum, qui eloquentium in doctrina Ecclesiastic^♦troru® venerint 
Hieresolytham, putantes se minus religionis, minus habere scien- 
tise, nisi in illis Christum adorassent locis, de qdibus prihmmEvan- 
gelium de patibulo coruscaverat. Hieron. Pjp..;vu,^ad Marpell.' 
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But' as all these have been well described by San¬ 
dy s and Maundrell, they need not be here re¬ 
peated. 

The many and so much celebrated pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land, or sancta terra , from whence 
perhaps our word mntering, or idling about, might 
proceed, seem to have commenced upon the 
building of the temples above mentioned; espe¬ 
cially after the finding oj the cross *, as it was 
given out, and the'many miracles consequent 
thereupon. 

The lot of the tribe of Judah was nearly equal 
in extent to that of all the other tribes; and, be¬ 
ing too much for them, the tribe of Simeon had 
their inheritance taken out of it, Josh. xix. 9. 
Its southern boundary, (Numb, xxxiv. 3, 4, 5. 
Josh, xv. 1, 2, 3,4.) was to be from the bottom of 
the Salt Sea, southward all along by the border or 
coast of Edom, (Numb, xxxiv. 8. Josh. xv. 1.) to 
the river of Egypt, and from thence to the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea. 

Now, as it will appear, from the following dis¬ 
sertation, that the river of Egypt could be no 
other than the Nile, particularly that branch of 
it which lay contiguous with Arabia, as likewise 
the extent and situation of the Salt Sea, other¬ 
wise called the Lake of Sodom, the Asphaltic 
Lake, the Sea of the Plain, and the Dead Sea, 
/proved from several geographical circum- 
parallel with the Mediterranean 
Sea. andrlo'.^fe^tcli itself towards the Gulf of 

Eloth, 


* Vidt Wel^y&igii Dissert, de Peregr. HierosoL 
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Eloth, at about lxxv M. distance, and nearly in 
a S. S. W. direction; we have, so far, two consi¬ 
derable points given us towards the fixing of this 
border of Edom, which was to be the boundary 
of the Land of Promise, to the south. It was 
first of all to be (or to commence) from the bay of 
the Salt Sea, that looketh.southward, Josh. xv. 2. 
and it went out from thence to the south side of 
Maaleh Accrabbim; i. e. as in the margin, to the 
ascent of Accrabbim ; which might be the very 
road where these mountains are usually passed 
over. Accrabbim then, may probably be the 
same with the mountains of Acqaba, according 
to the present name, which hang over Eloth; 
where there is a high steep road, well known to 
the Mahometan pilgrims for its ruggedness. And 
that this part of the boundary might reach so far 
to the southward, maybe inferred, not only from 
St Jerome, who, (in locis Hebr.) makes Eloth to 
be a part of the Holy Land, but from Exodus 
xxiii. 31. where the Red Sea, including, as we 
may suppose, both the Elanitic and Heroopolitic 
Gulfs of it, is said to be the southern bounds of 
it. This seems also, to be further confirmed by 
what follows in the context; where, from Maaley 
Accrabbim, this boundary was to pass along to 
Zin, or the desert of that name, which must 
therefore reach as far as Maaley Accrabbim and 
Eloth. From hence it was to ascend up, on the 
south side, unto Kadesh Barnea; which, from 
the circumstance of ascending up to it, must lie 
nearer the Land of Promise than Maaley Accrab- 
vol. ii. r hiWj 
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bim, Ek>th, or the Red Sea; as from the ascending 
up to it on the south side, should imply, that it 
even lay without, or on the north side of the 
boundary. 

From Kadesh fiamea, this boundary xvas to 
pass along to Hezron, and to go up to Adar, and 
fetch a eompass, (the direct way perhaps along 
this district being interrupted by mountains), to 
Karkaa; from thence, ver.A. it passed towards Azi- 
mon, and went out into the river of Egypt. But 
of these intermediate places, unless Azimon should 
be the same place that was afterwards called He- 
roopolis, we can give no account. However, it 
may be observed upon the whole, that as this 
boundary, in its way to the river of Egypt , was 
to touch at the Heroopolitic Gulf of the Red 
Sea, (Mount Seir, Josh. xii. 7- being left all the 
way on the left hand), an imaginary line, drawn 
from the northermost shore of the Red Sea to 
Elotb, and from thenee to Kadesh Barnea, and so 
forward, in the same parallel, by Adjeroute or 
Heroopolis, to the river of Egypt, near Kairo, or 
the Land of Goshen, will be the boundary re¬ 
quired. But further notice will be taken of this 
subject, in the course of our geographical inqui¬ 
ries. 

As their east border xvas to be the Salt Seal Josh, 
xv. 5. even unto the end of Jordan , or its influx 
into it, so the west border, ver. xii. was to be the 
Great Sea, or the Mediterranean, and the coasts 
thereof from Ekron to the river of Egypt; the 
most part of which is low, of a barren sandy 

quality. 
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quality, and very dangerous for vessels to ap¬ 
proach. Several, of the ancient cities, particular* 
ly those of the Philistines, have preserved their 
old names; for Ekron is called Akron, Ascalon is 
contracted into Scalon, Gath into Jet, and Gaza, 
which lies about seven leagues to the Si W. of Ak<- 
ron, and eleven in the same direction from Jaffa, 
is pronounced Gazy. Rhinocorura was situated 
near the bottom of the gulf, sixteen- leagues to 
the S. W. by W. of Gazy, and eighteen to the 
eastward of the Nile. The Take. Sirbonis,. the 
boundary, as it is made by some of the old gaa* 
graphers* betwixt Egypt and Phaanieia, lay be¬ 
twixt Rhinocorura and the Nile, at six leagues 
distance from the latter, which was fcra&e$y 
great extent, and had a communication with the 
sea: though, indeed, what I have said of Kadeah 
Barnea, Rhinocorura, and this lake, is hardy con¬ 
jectural, by compare# what I tnysdlf hayfescf® 
of Judea, the Nile, Asabiah and its two gul% 
with the accounts that ate gfcvea us of thetn hjy 
different authors. 

If then we take in the Yfhplp extent of the 
Land of• Promise, from Hamath to the river of 
Egypt, and from the coast of the Great or Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, to the eastermost possessions of 
the Reubenites, which reached to the deserts of 
Arabia^ or, as it is recorded, 1 Chron. v. 9 . to the 
very entrance into the wilderness from (*. e. on this 

side) 

* Ab urbe Orthosia Pelusium usque regio tnaritima Phoenicia 
dicitur, angusta existens. Chrys. ex Strab. Geogr. lib. xvi. 
pi 208. 
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side)'the river Euphrates, which countries, at one 
time or another, were in the possession of the Is¬ 
raelites, it will contain cccclx M. in length; 
and by bounding it no further to the eastward, 
as we will suppose, than with the meridians of 
Hamath and Damascus, it will contain near one 
hundred miles in breadth. The extent of it in¬ 
deed, from Dan to Beersheba, which is often men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, as the more settled and per¬ 
manent possession of the Israelites, does not ex¬ 
ceed cxx M.; yet, even reduced to this length 
only,' considering the great fruitfulness of the 
whole, the number of its inhabitants, together 
with the many cities and villages that belonged 
to it, the Holy Land was so far from being an 
inconsiderable spot of ground, as some authors 
have misrepresented it, that, exclusive of what it 
was in the reigns of David and Solomon, Ezraiv. 
20. and many ages after, it must have been always 
regarded as one of the most opulent and consb 
derable kingdoms of the east; and that the Is¬ 
raelites, according to the acknowledgment of the 
king of Ty re, 1 Kings v. 7. were a great people. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 

An Inquiry whether the Nile, or a supposed torrent 
at Rhinocorura, was the Nahal Mitzraim, or 
River of Egypt. 

It has been a point long controverted among the 
learned, whether the Nile, or a supposed rivulet 
at Rhinocorura, was the western boundary of the 
Holy Land. In order therefore to settle this 
dispute, which is of no small consequence in the 
sacred geography, it may be observed in the first 
place*, that it does not appear, from the ancient 
geography, either sacred or profane, that Rhino- 
colura, or any city of note in that situation, was 
known, till many ages after the time of Joshua. 
Neither do we learn from Strabo, Mela, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, or any of the other old geographers or hi¬ 
storians, who have described these parts, that any 
river or torrent, even after Rhinocorura was built, 
did there empty itself into the sea. Eratosthenes 
indeed, as he is quoted by Strabo, supposes the 
lakes of Arabia, made by the overflowing of the 

Euphrates, 

* Rhinocorura or Rkinocolura , as it is differently written, was 
so called from (p* or pM* and k«aki» or the inhabitants 

haring had their noses cut off; as the story is told by Diodorus 
Siculus, Bib/. L i. 
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Euphrates, to empty themselves by some subter¬ 
raneous passages into the rivers of Rhinocorura 
and Mount Cassrus. But Strabo* himself calls 
in question the probability of this whole account. 
For when he comes to speak expressly of Ihese 
parts f, by enumerating the several remarkable 
places, both upon the Egyptian and the Syrian 
side of Rhinocorura, he does not take the least 
notice of a river; a circumstance too material'to 
have been omitted by so accurate a geographer as 
Strabo. 

' Several pilgrims likewise, and travellers, in their 
way from Egypt to the Holy Land, have travel¬ 
led along this coast; some of whose journals and 
memoirs have been made public, particularly 
those of Mr Sandys. Yet both these and others, 
as far as I can inform myself, are all silent in this 
particular; which is so far to be regarded in our 
fawqpr, that, provided there had been a river in 
this dry and barren situation, it may well be pre¬ 
sumed that the thirsty traveller would have re¬ 
corded it with as much exactness as he had tasted 
of it with pleasure. 

Nay, so far was the whole neighbourhood of 
Rhinocorura, at the time of its foundation (and 
we can scarce admit of any alteration since) from 
affording the least appearance of a running stream, 
or even of an occasional torrent, that Diodorus 
Siculus, who has left us the best and most cir¬ 
cumstantial account of it, tells us, that ‘ it was 

‘ situated 

* ov* V * «£’’**'• Ubl * vi * P‘ 51 °- edit * Ca ” ub ‘ 

f Idetnj p. 522. 
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‘ situated in a barren country, deprived of all the 
‘ necessaries of life; that, without the walls, 

‘ there were several salt-pits; and that within, 

‘ the wells yielded only a bitter corrupted water*.’ 
Herodotus f confirms this account, by telling us, 
that ‘ in those deserts there was a dreadful want 
‘ of water, «»«*?««» m to the distance of 

‘ three days journey from Mount Cassius or the 
‘ Sirbonic Lake.’ Strabo J likewise acquaints us, 
that * the whole country betwixt Gaza and the 
‘ Sirbonic Lake, was (*»«■{• *« barren and 

* sandy.’ It is likewise very probable, in so great 
a distress as this for water, that had there been, 
during the rainy season, any torrent or occasional 
stream running by it, the inhabitants would ra¬ 
ther have imitated their neighbours the Egyp¬ 
tians, in building themselves cisterns for the re¬ 
ception of this annual supply of good water, 
than have been reduced to the necessity of dig¬ 
ging themselves wells for the obtaining of bad. 
There appears then to be little reason for fixing 
so remarkable a boundary as that of the Holy 
Land, in a wild open desert, which had nei¬ 
ther city, river, torrent, or, as far as we know, 
any remarkable land-mark to distinguish it. 

But it may be urged, perhaps, that the Septua- 
gint version is contradictory to this account, 
which, instead of DHtfD Sftt, Nahal Mitzraim, 
the river of Egypt, Isa. xxvii. 12. (as it is in, and 
as we render it verbatim from, the Hebrew text), 

has 

* Diod. Bibl. p.55. f Herod. Thalia, p. 184. ed. Steph. 

f Strab. p. 522. 
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has riMMjior Rhinoeorura. Now, as Rhinoco- 
rura at the time of. this version, was a place of 
great note and traffic, under the jurisdiction of 
the Egyptian kings, the translators perhaps rnig'ht 
fancy it to have been always -under, the like flou¬ 
rishing condition and dependence; and, as it was 
then, so they might conclude it to have been, in 
the time of Joshua, a frontier city of Egypt, and 
as such, to have constituted the boundary we are 
disputing. Yet whether this, or some intended 
compliment to the Ptolemies, or what reason so¬ 
ever might induce the lxx to translate Nahal 
Mitzraim’ by Rhinocorura in this text, the same 
surely, had it been just and well grounded, should 
Rave engaged them .tot have preserved the like 
appellation in others. . Whereas, instead, of keep¬ 
ing up to one uniform translation of Nahal Mitz¬ 
raim, (one strong argument why this version 
might have been made by different persons, and. ( 
at different times), they sometimes render it, 
Aiyujrru, the gulf of Egypt, Josh. XV. 4. 
sometimes n Atyvimi, the river of Egypt , 

1 Kings viij. 65r. Gen. xv. 18. sometimes xhu*((h 
A iyvirrx, the torrent of Egypt, 2 Chron. vii. 8. 

2 Kings xxiv. 7. Numb, xxxiv. 5. Josh. xv. 47- 
and in the text before us, t„uu S h S k ; hereby per¬ 
plexing the very nature and quality, as well as 
the topography of this river, by attributing to it 
four different appellations. 

The like disagreement we may also observe in 
their translation of mtr, TinB' or "iliTtP, Sihor 
or.Shihpr, another name, as it will appear to be, 

of 
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of the river of Egypt. For, 1 Chron. xiii. 5. 
where the original has it, from Shihor of Egypt, 
the lxx render it, •{<»* Ai y i«r*v, from the bor¬ 
ders of Egypt. In Jer. ii. 18. for the waters of 
Sihor, they have the water of ; a river which 
encompassed the whole land of Chus , a province of 
Arabia, Gen. ii. 13. In Josh. xiii. 3. instead of 
Sihor, which is before Egypt, they have, U7F0 TJJff *61- 
km ms *«t* A/yotrry, from the uninhabited land 

that lies before Egypt. And in Isa. xxiii. 3. for 
the seed of Sihor, they have, furtAtXut, the 
seed of the merchants; mistaking a q Samech 
for a t V Shin, or HHD for int 9. In geographical 
criticism, therefore, little stress can be laid upon 
the authority of the lxx version, where the 
phrase so frequently varies from the original, and 
where so many different interpretations are put 
upon one and the same word. 

Neither will this opinion be much better sup¬ 
ported by any authorities drawn from the writings 
of St Jerome ; because what is there laid down, 
in favour of the lxx version in one place, is de¬ 
stroyed, or invalidated at least, in another. ‘ Pro 
‘ torrente iEgypti,’ as it is observed'in his com¬ 
ment upon Isa. xxvii. 13. ‘ lxx llhinocoruram 
‘ transtulerunt, quod est oppidum in iEgypti Pa- 
‘ laestinneque confinio: non tarn verba S. Scrip- 
‘ turas, quam sensum verborum exprimentes. 
And again, Tom. iii. ep. 129. * Torrens -Egypti, 

‘ qui juxta Rhinocoruram mari magno influit.’ 
And again, in his comment upon Amos vi. 14. 

‘ Ab Hamath usque ad torrentem deserti sive oc- 
vol. n. g ‘ cidentis, 
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‘ cidentis, (™ 3. «****) ut llx transtulerunt, i. e. ab 
‘ Harpath ad Rhiuocoruram, inter quam et Pelu- 

* sium rivus Nili, sive torrens, de eremo veniens 

* mare ingreditur.’ But here Cellarius (Geogr. 
Antiq. J. iii. c. 13.) rightly observer, that * rivus 
‘ Nili, sive torrens de eremo, Epanprtbosis est, et 
‘ posteriore adserto, rejicitur prius.’ For, if this 
torrent be a branch of the Nile, then it is the 
very thing that we are disputing ; but if it be a 
different river, yet still, if it falls not in exactly 
at Rhinocorura, but somewhere or other only 
(and there are fifty or sixty miles) betwixt that 
city and Pelusium, nothing certain and determi¬ 
nate can be gathered from this quotation. 

And indeed, how indefinite soever St Jerome’s 
pieaning may be in this place, yet, in others, by 
taking Sihor and the Nile for synonymous terms, 
he entirely invalidates the authority of all that 
he had said before, in support of the river at Rhi¬ 
nocorura being the river of Egypt. * Per Si- 

* hor,’ says he, in his comment upon Jere¬ 
miah,. ii- 13 * ‘ nos aquam turbidam interpretsti 
‘ sutnus, quod verbum Hebraicum significat, 
‘ nulljque dubium qnin Nilus aquas turbidas 
‘ habeat ; et quod fluvius Assyriorum Euphra- 
‘ tern significet; dicente Scriptura (Gen. xv. 

* 18.) quod repromissionis terra sit a torrente 
‘ iEgypti (i. e. Nilo *) usque ad fluvium magnum 

* Euphratem.’ 

* Percussit adversaries vestros ab alveo fluminis usque ad tor- 
rentem IEgypti > id est, ab Euphrate usque ad Nilum. D.Hieron. 
Comment, in Is. c. xxvii. lib. 7. . 
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* Ettpbratem.’ And again, upon Isa. xxiii. 3. 

* Ubi nos legimus Semen negoti^tbrum, in He- 

‘ b'raeo scriptum est Semen Sihor, quod subaudi- 
‘ tur Nili, eo quod aquas turbidas habeat, quibus 
‘ JEgypti segetes ifrigantur.’ Where we may ob¬ 
serve, that besides the proofs he has here given 
us that Sihor and the Nile are the same, he con¬ 
tradicts the distinction that is made by him after¬ 
wards, betwixt the torrent of Egypt and the fi¬ 
ver Euphrates; an observation that should by no 
means be disregarded. - * Et hoenotandum,’ say4 
he, ‘ quod in Judasas terminis (ad orientem sc.) 
‘ fluvius fcppellatur ; ASgypti finibus, ad occiden- 
‘ tem, torrens ; qui turbidas aquas frabet, at non 
‘ perpetuas.’ For this definition of a torrent will 
by no means agree with the Nile, which hath its 
water turbid indeed, yet perpetually running. 
And besides, how different soever and *■»- 

may be in their proper meanings and Signifi¬ 
cations, yet they both of them here denote the 
same thing; being, as has been already observed, 
indiscriminately, though improperly used by the 
lxx, instead of Ndhah Whereas Nahal should 
always be interpreted the river; and When it is 
joined with Mitzraim, it should be rendered the 
river of Egypt, and not the torrent tf Egypt; 
which carries along with it a low and diminutive 
signification, highly derogatory to the dignity of 
the Nik, how expressive soever it lriay be, of thd 
imaginary rivulet at R-hinocorura. 

But upon the very supposition that there was 
actually a torrent or rivulet at Rhinocorura, yet 

with 
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with what propriety could this be called the river 
of Egypt? a country with which it has no com¬ 
munication, no part of which it waters ; and this 
in direct opposition to, or exclusive rather of the 
Nile, the proper and the only river of Egypt For 
Nahal Mitzraim, i.e. the river of Egypt, is as 
local and determinate an expression as DHVD 
Aretz Mitzraim, i. e. the land, of Egypt , the one 
as well as the other having the same relation to 
Mitzraim; whether Mitzraim he rendered Egypt 
or the Egyptians. There would therefore be the 
same reason and propriety (as certainly there can 
be none) to look for the land, as for the river of 
Egypt, at Rhinocorura. Moreover, when a river 
takes its name from a country, it surely must be 
supposed to belong to, and to make a part of that 
country. When Abana and Pharfar are said to 
be rivers of Damascus, we immediately conclude 
that Damascus must be watered , by the Abana 
and the Pharfar. To conclude otherwise, would 
be to confound the ideas and properties of names, 
as well as things. It would be the same in the 
present case, as if we were to make the land of 
the Philistines, of which Rhinocorura was origi¬ 
nally a portion,, a part of the land of Egypt, and 
the land of Egypt to be a part of the land of the 
Philistines. 

For we do not find, that the settled boundaries 
of Egypt, either before, or at the time of Joshua, 
reached beyond the Nile. Agreeable to which, is 
the description that is given us of it by Herodo¬ 
tus : 
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tus: ‘ That is Egypt,’ says he *, ‘ which is inha- 
* bited by the Egyptians ; and again, ‘ Those 
‘ are Egyptians who drink of the Nile.’ And as 
the Egyptians lived then, as they may be suppo¬ 
sed always to have done, within the reach and 
influence of that river, in as much as what lay 
beyond it on each side belonged either to Libya 
or Arabia f, the borders of Egypt, i. e. the land 
of Zoan, or the Delta in particular, 1 Kings iv. 
21. 2 Chron. ix. 26. and the banks of the Nile, 
will be one and the same thing. Sihor conse¬ 
quently, which is the same with the Nile, may 
be said, with propriety enough, Josh. xiii. 3. to 
be [*J£)by, alpeni] before Egypt, to lie upon the face 
of it, or before thou enterest into it, as may 
be differently understood and rendered. 

That Egypt, properly so called, was thus con¬ 
fined within the reach and influence of the Nile, 
will further appear from the nature and quality of 
those districts, which bordered upon it on each 
side. For, to omit the Libyan, and to speak only 
of the Asiatic territories, these were, for the most 
part, wild and uncultivated, fit only for such peo¬ 
ple to inhabit, who were hardy and laborious, and 
whose occupation lay chiefly in cattle; and, as 
such, they would have been an improper posses¬ 
sion 

* On; $*; Aiyvx t»» unci ruvn » n>t i NuTtt; trim u. Herod, 
p. 108. K tu Aiyuirrm? uuti Turut ti iilgdf sr«Ai«* ttxunts, 

«sr* m »»t Kftx tutu nrun. p. id. 

f Arabise conterminum claritatis magnse, soils oppidum. Plin. 
1. v. c. 9. Ultra Pelusiacum ostium Arabia est. Id. Ibid. c. v. 
Alexandria, a magno Alexandra condita, in Africae parte, ab os. 
tio Canopico xn. M. P. Ibid. c. x. 
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sion for the lazy and luxurious Egyptians. Where¬ 
as the Philistines, their neighbours, throve and 
grew numerous in this country ; •for besides the 
several kings upon the sea coast,' we learn, Geri. 
xxvi. 26. and xxi. 22. that Abiroelech had a set¬ 
tled polity and government in the inland coun¬ 
try, with Phicol captain of his host, and Ahuzzah 
one of his friends; or, as he would be called ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of these times, one of his 
privy counsellors or favourites. The flourishing 
and populous condition of this country, during 
the time of the patriarchs, was likewise the same 
when the Israelites went out of Egypt. For it 
is said, Exod. xiii. 17. that God did not lead them 
by the way of the land of the Philistines, although 
that was near , lest they should see war in the way: 
from the number, no doubt, of its warlike tribes 
and communities, who would be ready to dispute 
their passage with the sword. 

Yet even all this land, the land of the Philis¬ 
tines, to the very banks of the Nile, was inclu¬ 
ded in the land of Canaan, and given by promise 
to the children of Israel. For the Philistines 
themselves were strangers in this land, and are 
therefore called by the ixx (Judges iii. 31. and 
xiv. 1. &c.) ; as being originally of ano¬ 

ther race or country. It appears from Gen. 
x. 13, 14. that they were Egyptians; and, being 
driven out of their own country, they seized upon 
that which lay the nearest to them; even that of 
the Avims, (Deut. ii. 23.) or Hivites, (Josh. xiii. 2.) 
of the sons of Canaan. 


Moreover, 
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Moreover, that the land of the Philistines was 
to be a portion of the land of promise, will ap¬ 
pear from several texts of Scripture, Thus we 
learn from Gen. xxvi. 1. that when Isaac went 
unto Abimelech, the king of the Philistines, at 
Gerar, God told him to sojourn in that land; for 
unto him, and to his seed, he would give all those 
countries. Which is further specified, Josh. xiii. 
2, 3. &c. there remaineth yet, says the Lord to 
Joshua, very much land to he possessed; viz. all the 
borders qf the Philistines, and all Geshuri, from 
Sihor, which is before Egypt, even unto the borders 
qf Ekron northward. This again is more parti¬ 
cularly illustrated from Josh. XV. 47. and Judges 
i. 18. where the cities of. the Philistines, that 
were given to the tribe of Judah, are Ekron, 
and Ashdodj and Gaza, with their towns and their 
villages, unto the river of Egypt, and the Great 
Sea, and the borders thereof. 

And that the land of promise was not only to 
extend and stretch itself along the lower part of 
the Nile, (known to us by the name of the Pelu- 
siac branch), but even a great way higher up to 
the S. W. even to the parallel of the ancient Mem¬ 
phis and of the Red Sea, will appear from the 
gift that was made to the Israelites of the land 
of Goshen. For Goshen, as will be proved in 
its proper place, lay contiguous with this part of 
the Nile, and was watered by it. In proof of 
which, Joshua is said (Josh. x. 41.) to smite the 
countries and people from Kadesh Bamea, even unto 
Gaza, and all the country of Goshen ; i. e. all the 

countries 
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countries and people? that lay to the northward, 
as far as the Great Sea; and to the westward, as 
far as the Nile. And again, Josh. xi. 16. So Jo¬ 
shua took all the land , the hills, and all the south 
coast, (as it may be presumed, where Arad, the 
Canaanite dwelt, Numb. xxi. 1.) and all the land 
of Goshen. The very situation therefore and ex¬ 
tent of the lot of the tribe of Judah, very natu¬ 
rally points out to us the river of Egypt, i. e. the 
Nile, to have been their western boundary. 

And further, with regard to their south border, 
it was to be the wilderness of Zin, Josh. xv. 1. 
p. 41. which comprehended Kadesh Barnea, and 
Gerar, and Geshuri, or the country of the Gesh- 
urites. Now, as Gerar waS situated betwixt Ka- 
desh and Shur, (Gen. xx. 1.) and the Geshurites, 
together with the Gezrltes and the Amalekites, 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 8. Josh. xiii. 2, 3.) were of old the 
inhabitants of the land, as thou goest to Shur, even 
unto the land of Egypt; these tribes must lie con¬ 
tiguous with Gerar and Kadesh, even as far as 
Egypt. As the tribe of Judah likewise was to 
possess not only Goshen, but all the country of 
the Philistines, (for their bounds were to be from 
the Red Sea, Exod. xxiii. 31. which St Jerome, 
as above, extends even as far as Eloth eastward) 
their south and south-west border, containing 
within it the whole, or the greatest part of what 
was called the way 'pf the spies, Num. xxi. 1. and 
afterwards Idumoea, would extend itself, as I have 
already hinted, p.42. from the Elanitic Gulf of 
the Red Sea along by that of Heroopolis, quite 

to 
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to the Nile westward. The Nile consequently in 
this view and situation, either with regard to the 
barrenness of the country of the Philistines, or to 
the position of it with respect to the land of pro¬ 
mise, or to the river Euphrates, may, with pro¬ 
priety enough, be called, as it is in Amos vi. 14. 
rmyn bnj [Nahal Harabah] the river of the wil¬ 
derness, as we translate it,, or the Western torrent, 
*•» 2vrfu», as it is rendered by the lxx. 

And here it may be likewise proper to observe, 
that the ixx, in their interpretation of rmy, 
(Arbah) no less than of Sihor and Nahal Mitz- 
raim, do not always keep the same word. In the 
^ext just now cited, and elsewhere*, Arbah is 
rendered w« ^ Svrp* s , &c. In 2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 14. x»C«s, **t« w» ; and in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 20. mG*. Where, and in 1 Chron. xxvi. 
30. our translators have understood Arbah, as de¬ 
noting a situation to the westward. But in 
others, they translate it the plain; and in Deut. 
xi. 30. the champain ; taking it, as we may pre¬ 
sume, for some of the more level portions of 
what seems to be called in general “ODD, (Mid¬ 
bar) the wilderness. Thus the Arbahf, or plain, 
vol. ir. h which 

* Numb. xxi. 1. and xxxiii. 48, 49, 50. and xxxvi. 13. l)eut. 
i. 1. and xi. 30. Josh. v. 10,11.16. 2 Sam. ii. 29. and iv. 7. 

t nany Talem locum seu terras partem significat, quae neque 
montosa est, neque declivis, sed plana. Arbitror a mixtura dici, 
h. e. mixto sapore pabuli, quod in eo crescit et jumentis conve¬ 
niens est et gratum, quae acidis delectantur. Sunt enim ejusmodi 
campestria non melliflua, sicut sunt valles vel colies ; nec plane 
sterilia, qualia sunt loca aspera et deserta ; sed ubi fuyfut crescit, 
id quod Esaias V’QCl W2, migma ace to sum vocat cap. xxx. 22. 
Vid C. Kirch, in voce nD"lV- 
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which is mentioned, Deut. i. 1. to be over against 
the Red Sea, viz. at Shur, it may be supposed, 
and Marah; and those again, Josh. iv. 13. and 
v. 10. that are described to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jericho, at Gilgal, and along the coast of 
the Salt Sea, (places which I have seen), agree 
very well with this interpretation and description 
of the word Arbah. 

Yet these are not all the interpretations that 
are given us of Arbah by the lxx. For in Job 
xxxix.6. Isa. xxxiii.9- xxxv. 1. xlv. 1$. Jer.xvii. 
6. and Zech. xiv. 10. it is rendered ***•«; in Isa. 
xxxv. 6. and in Jer. ii. 6. yn «**«{•«; all 

of them appellations indeed, how literally soever 
different, very suitable to the nature and quality 
of these countries, which are no where confined 
by mounds, hedges, or inclosures, being for the 
most part so very dry and sandy, as to be capa¬ 
ble of very little, and frequently of no culture at 
all. As this district" therefore, which lies beyond 
the eastern or Asiatic banks of the Nile, from 
the parallel of Memphis, even to Pelusium, the 
land of Goshen only excepted, is all of it Arbah, 
yn **n t *t, dry, barren, and inhospitable; the 
prophet Amos might, with propriety enough, call 
the river of Egypt the river of the wilderness ; 
or, if the situation be more regarded, the western 
river. 

From the site then and position of this river, 
let us now inquire into the reason and etymology 
of the names which are given to it, both in sa¬ 
cred and profane history. These will likewise 

further 
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further illustrate the matter in dispute. Now it 
is called in Scripture, the river of Egypt, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the Euphrates, which being con¬ 
stantly, as it may be presumed, a larger stream, 
though both of the'm are considerably augmented 
at their respective rainy seasons, is called, by 
way of eminence, Nahal only, or the river. Yet,, 
notwithstanding the sacred historian might dis¬ 
tinguish the former, by the country to which it 
belonged, (as the Arabian writers still do the same, 
by calling it Neel Messir), the Egyptians them¬ 
selves had no occasion to use the appellative; but 
as it was their only river, so they might call it 
simply N^hal, which, with little variation, will 
be easily formed into »«*«, or Nilus, as Grecian 
and Rpman strangers might pronounce it. Sihor* 
as has been already occasionally proved from St 
Jerome, was another name given to this river in 
Scripture ; being taken from the black tawny 
completion of its water, occasioned by the great 
quantity of mud that is brought down with it 
from Ethiopia. For inty, Sihor, is the same as 
black. Neither is this name peculiar to the Scrip¬ 
tures. For PJiny*, SQlinusf, and Dionysius call 
it Sirip ; Plutarch's Osiris ||, no less than Melas 

or 

* Sic qqqtme Nilus etfcnuium Sins, ut ante wntiqatus per 
aliquot millia. Lib. v. c. 9. 

f A Cataracte ultimo tutils est Nilus. Relicto tamen hoc 
pone se nomine, quod Sirts vocatur, mox inoffensus meat. C. xlv. 

J £<(<« vx A&tnrm nqmy. ver. 223. 

|| rtn t*» Ortfir xxXttru. Plut. de Isid. 

et Osiride, $ S3. 
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or Melo, as likewise JEgyptus *, other names by' 
which it was known f, have the like interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Anti therefore, besides this particular quality or 
complexion of the waters of Sihor, which is 
highly applicable to the Nile ; it will still appear 
more evident from Scripture, that the rirer of 
Egypt, the Nile, and Sihor, were one and the 
same. For Sihor, as it is mentioned, Jer. ii. 18. 
could be no other. What hast thou, says the 
prophet, to do in the way of Egypt, to drink the 
waters of Sihor ? which is further explained by 
way of antithesis, in the latter part of the verse; 
or what hast thou to do in the way of Assyria, to 
drink the waters of the river ? i. e. of the Euphra¬ 
tes. For Sihor, or the Nile, was as properly the 
river of Egypt, as the Euphrates was of Assyria. 
In like manner, the prophet Isaiah (xxiii. 3.) uses 
the same word Sihor, which caxi only be under¬ 
stood of the Nile. The seed of Sihor^ says he, the 
harvest vf the river is her revenue; i. e. flax, 
wheat, rice, and other commodities, produced by 
the overflowing and fertilizing quality of the 
Nile, are transported from Egypt, to the great 

benefit 

* E» HuXcc xtrxptu t« AtyvxTV, x(tngtt it irtc tcxXvptuti MtXxf 
—xXXa, it ini MtXttt r(trt {•» xxXvputt;, pitTHcXj&t NfiA«f art rent, 
&Lc.-+*Auyur'rv*i est fUXatai. Vid. Plat. de Fluviis cum Not. 
Maissaci. 

f Viridem ^gyptum nigra foecundat arena. 

Vxrg. Georg, not. Serv. 
Ostia nigrantis Nili. Claud. Phoen. ver. 100c 

Xi vpum nXmm me rtfiSmXXtrai ttXvt. 

Nonn. Didnys. 1. iu. ver. 190. 1 Herod. Euterpe# 
p. 105. ed. Stepb. 
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benefit and advantage of the merchants of Tyre. 
Sihor therefore, as it stands in the former text, in 
contradistinction to the Euphrates, and as it is 
described in the latter as the cause of great plen¬ 
ty and abundance, agrees in every circumstance 
with the Nile; and consequently cannot, with 
the least propriety, be ascribed to, .feyen provided 
there actually was an obscure insignificant tor¬ 
rent at, Rliinocorura. 

As Sihor then, in these texts, appears to be no 
other river than the Nile, there is sufficient rea¬ 
son to take it for the same, wherever and as often 
soever as it may occur in Scripture. And of this 
I presume the following texts will be a sufficient 
proof and demonstration. For 1 Chron. xiii. 5. 
where David is said to gather all Israel together, 
from Sihor of Egypt, even unto the entering in of 
Hamath; Solomon, in the parallel texts, 1 Kings 
viii. 65. and 2 Chron. vii. 8. is said to have kept 
a great feast, and all Israel with him, from the 
entering in of Hamath, unto the river of Egypt. 
Sihor of Egypt, and the river of Egypt, there¬ 
fore, must be indisputably one and the same ri¬ 
ver, 

We meet with the same phraseology, descriptive 
likewise, as it appears to be, of the extent of the 
Land of Promise, in the prophet Amos, vi. 14. where 
it is said, they shall afflict you from the entering in 
of Hamath, unto the river of the wilderness. Which 
may further confirm what has been hinted at al¬ 
ready, that the river of the wilderness, or as it 
may be otherwise rendered, the western river, was 

another 
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another name only, for the Nile, or the river of 
Egypt. 

The promise then which God made to Abra¬ 
ham, that he •would give to his seed the land, from 
the river of Egypt, (i. e. from Egypt itself, as 
Josephus understood it, Aotiq, 1. viii. c. fi.) unto 
the river Euphrates, was either fulfilled by his 
servant Joshua or afterwards by David and So¬ 
lomon, 1 Kings ix. 20. 2 Chron. viii. 7- &c. And 
though some part or other of this promised land, 
either as it bordered upon the Euphrates, the 
Nile, or the entering in of Hamath, might not 
always eontinge in the .possession of the Israel¬ 
ites, 2 Kings xjv. 28. yet it is sufficient in this 
disquisition to prove that they had the promise of 
it, and at one time or other were in actual pos¬ 
session. For what portions of it soever they 
might afterwards lose, or be driven out of, it was 
entirely owing to their sins and transgressions ; 
when, as the sacred history acquaints us, such ci¬ 
ties or people as they would not conquer, or keep 
in subjection, after they had conquered them, 
should prove snares and traps unto them, and 
scourges in their sides, and thorns in their eyes, 
until they perished from qff^that good land which 
the Lqrd their God had given them. Exod. xxiii. 
33. Num. xxxiii. 53. D,eut. vii. lfi. Josh, xxiii. 
13. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Geographical Observations relating to £\gypt. 

No part of the coast of Egypt, which fell under 
ray observation, could be seen afar off. The ma¬ 
riners, in approaching it, estimate the distance by 
the depth of water; such a number of fathoms 
usually answering to the same number of leagues. 
That portion of it particularly, which lies be¬ 
twixt Tineh *, the ancient PeluSiufn, and the 
branch of Dami-ata, is exceedingly low, and full 
of lakes and morasses; agreeing so fat, even to 
this day, with the etymology of the name. The 
lakes abound with a variety of excellent fish; 
which they either dispose of, whilst they are 
fresh, among the neighbouring villages, or else 
they salt and sell them afterwards to the Grecian 
merchants. 

Dami-ata is one of the most considerable cities 
for trade in Egypt. It lies upon the eastern 
banks of the Nile, at five miles distance from 
the sea,- and about sixty to the N. N. W. of Ti¬ 
neh, 

* From pO (Tin) clay or mud, rendered by the Greeks sm**. 
rut, from a word of the like signification in their lan¬ 
guage. 
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neh. The branch that runs by it has been gene¬ 
rally received for the Pelusiac, by mistaking this 
city for the ancient Pelusium ; whereas Dami-ata 
seems rather to be a corruption of its ancient 
name Thamiathis, or t as Epiphanius writes 
it. This branch therefore, as well from the situ¬ 
ation as the largeness of it, should be the Path- 
metic, or Phatnic, as Strabo calls it; betwixt 
which and the Pelusiac, were the Mendesian and 
the Tanitic; but of these I could receive po in¬ 
formation. 

Sixteen leagues to the N. N. W. of the Path- 
metic mouth, is Cape Brullos, where the Seben- 
nitic branch is spppo$ed to have discharged it¬ 
self ; after which follows the Bolbutic, at seven¬ 
teen leagues distance to the S. W. by W. This 
is called at presept the branch of Rozetto, or 
Rassid, as the inhabitants prouounce it, from a 
large and populous city, situated about a league 
above the mouth of it. Rassid however may im¬ 
port a cape or head-land, such as it might orginal- 
ly have stood upon, before the additions, which 
will be hereafter mentioned, were made to it by 
the Nile. 

At Me-dea, the ancient Heraclium, four leagues 
further, there is another branch of the Nile, 
though much smaller than the former; and two 
leagues beyond it, in the same westerly direction, 
we have an inlet, with some ruins known by the 
name of Bikeer. As this place lies five leagues 
from Alexandria, and the branch of- Me-dea 
seven, we may be induced, from the authority of 

Strabo, 
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Strabo*, to take the one for the ancient city Ca¬ 
nopus, the other for the branch of the same name. 
But, unless at the time of the inundation, this, 
no less than the Sebenniticand Pelusiac branches, 
are of little account; in as much as the Nile dis¬ 
charges itself chiefly through those only of Ro- 
zetto and Dami-ata. What was observed long 
ago, though upon a different occasion, concern¬ 
ing the drying up of these channels, is now lite¬ 
rally come to pass. 

Nilus in extremum fugit perterritus orbem, 

Qccubuitque caput, quod adhuc latet > ostia septem 
Pulverulenta vacant, septem sine ilumine valles. 

Ovid. Metam. de Phaeton. 

Scandarea, as Alexandria is called at present, 
has two ports ; the new one, which the vessels of 
Europe resort to, and the old one, where those 
only from Turkey are admitted. The former is 
what Strabo calls the Great Portf, lying to the 
eastward of the Pharos; the other is his port of 
Epnostus, where was also the Cibotus, which had 
vol. ir. i formerly 

* Eft i at ro n iXtt<rin rxfxXia xfif T m» irxifat xXitw, fM%gi fttt i 
KawvSut* rtffttTts, m, xai qiwunmi faittiv, o St xxi fixtrtt tv 

AiXrtt ipafut. Einpiit 3’ vri <£<«{*» rtnt mm xXXti faSiet xuntxtrra 
tjj( nif txant. Strab. lib. xvii. p. 1140. [Canopus inde, ab 
Alexandria sc. duodecimo disjungitur lapide. Ammian. lib. xxii. 
c. 41.] K ataSif 3’ if i xeXjf m axeri xat beam fxSttif axo *AAi|«r- 
writ. p. 115£.—Mlr* 3l T«» K«m{» is-, to to 

*H{"«kXi Uf hf tt. Ena to Katthixit ftfca, xat i af%n rx AiAt a. 
p. 1153. Mint 3i fe/xa ro KowCiti) iri ro EeXStuxtt. Ena to Se- 

ClIHTIM) KXt TO <I>«tT,(K0». TJITO, VXXfX•• *" ft*Vl5» TOM T* TJOTO 

3vo, o if if I ftei to AiAt*.——T« 3i paruxti rvtaxret ro Mironnot*. Ena 
to T«»itiko>, xai TiXivTtcioT to rhXxnax,t. Eft 3i xai aXXtt Txrttt ftt- 
t«|v, if at ipiv3tf*uara amfurifa. Strab. ibid, 
f Strab. 1. xvii. p. 1144-5. 
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formerly a communication with the Lake Mareo- 
tis, that lies behind it to the south. The pre¬ 
sent city is situated betwixt them, upon what 
)vas probably the Septem Stadium of Strabo *; 
whereas the old city lay further towards the N. 
and N. E. . 

Considering the great devastations which have 
attended the Saracen conquests in other places, it 
is somewhat extraordinary, that the greatest part 
of the ancient walls, together with their respec¬ 
tive turrets, should have continued entire, quite 
down po this time. In the same condition like¬ 
wise are the cisterns, which, at the overflowing 
of the Nile, were annually supplied with water. 
These were of a great depth, having their walls 
raised, by several stages of arches, upon which 
likewise the greatest part of the city itself was 
erected. The grandeur and sumptuousness of 
the ancient Alexandria, may be further estimated 
from two. rows of beautiful granate pillars, (seve¬ 
ral whereof were standing in 1721), which may 
be supposed to have constituted the street that is 
described by Strabo, and reaching from the Ne- 
cropoliticf part of the city, to the gate of Cano¬ 
pus. The crypt®, or catacombs^ which gave de¬ 
nomination to it, are most of them remaining; 
being, little different from those that have been 
described at Latikea, and were probably intended 
fin: the same use, and not for the reception of 
mummies or embalmed bodies, like those at Sa¬ 
hara near Memphis. 

Pompey’s 

* Strab. 1. xvii. p. 1141. f Id. p. 1145. 
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Pompey’s pillar lies at a distance to the south¬ 
ward of the old city. It is of the Corinthian 
order, though the foliage of the capital is badly 
executed. In expectation, it may be presumed, 
of finding a large treasure buried underneath it, 
a great part of the foundation, consisting of se¬ 
veral fragments of different sorts of stone and 
marble, has been removed ; so that the whole fa¬ 
bric rests at present upon a block of white mar¬ 
ble scarce two yards square, which, upon touch¬ 
ing it with a key, in the same manner with the 
beautiful statue of at Home, sounds like a 

bell. Some of the broken pieces of marble,which 
I have mentioned, are inscribed with hierogly¬ 
phics ; a circumstance which may induce us to 
suspect, that this pillar was not erected by the 
Egyptians, (who could not well be imagined thus 
to bury their sacred inscriptions), but by the 
Greeks or Romans ; nay, later perhaps than 
Strabo, who would scarce have omitted the de¬ 
scription of so remarkable a curidsity* which 
could not but fall under his observation. 

The Delta was commuted td commence from 
the Canopic branch of the Nile, which fell in at 
Me-dea; from hence to RozettO, the caravans are 
guided* for the space of four leagues, by a range 
of pillars, as in the Lake of Marks, p. 235. The 
channel which supplied Alexandria with water, 
lies all the way upon the right hand; and, for 
want of being jemployed as formerly, discharges 
itself chiefly into this of Me-dea. There are few 
or no tokens of the Nile’s inundation to be met 

with, 
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with, from Alexandria to Rozetto; the whole 
tract appearing to have been originally either a 
continuation of the sandy coast of Libya, or else 
to have been an island. In sailing likewise to 
the eastward, besides several smaller hillocs of 
sandy ground, we see a pretty large one to the 
E. of the Bolbutic* month of the Nile, another 
of Cape Brullos, and a third to the W. of Dami- 
ata. All these might have been originally so 
many islands, and have served from their very si¬ 
tuation to give the first check to the stream; and 
afterwards, by gradually collecting and retaining 
the mud, have laid the first foundation of the' 
Delta* But further notice will be taken of this 
curious subject. 

Exeept at the time of the inundation, when 
the whole country is one continued lake, no di¬ 
version can be attended with greater pleasure 
than travelling.upon the Nile. At every wind¬ 
ing of the stream, such a variety of villages, 
gardens and plantations, present themselves to 
our view, that from Rozetto to Kairo, and from 
thence all the way down, by the other branch, to 
Dami-ata, we see nothing but crowds of people, 
or continued scenes of plenty and abundance. 
The many turnings of the river, make the dis¬ 
tance, from Kairo to each of those cities, near 
cc M. though, in a direct road, it will scarce 
amount to half that number. 

, Kairo, 

* This seems to be die same that is taken notice of by Strabo, 
under the name of ATNOY KEF AS. Mm 3t r* BiAmtimh r»ft» 
»sr«r Xtn ixxtnat rairntt) uu upfuiiiii «*{*’ xmXhtcu it Ayr* xtfdf. 
1. xvii. pr!153. 
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Kairo, or A1 Kahirah * or in the eastern appel¬ 
lation, A1 Messer, lies nearly two miles to the 
E. of the Nile, and fifteen to the southward of 
the Delta, as Memphis f, which lay over against 
it, on the western shore, is said to have done. It 
is built in the form of a crescent, under the 
northern shade of that mountain, where the an¬ 
cient castle of the Babylonians $ was situated. 
The Khalis, the Amnis Trajanus|| of the ancients, 
which annually supplies the city with water, runs 
from one point of it to another, and is little more 
than five miles long. Kairo therefore, or Grand 
Kairo, according to the usual appellation, is much 

inferior 

* Al Kahirah, i. e. Vietrix, a vicit, subjugavit. Gol. The 
same interpretation hath been put upon Kair-wan , notwithstand¬ 
ing what hath been already observed, p, 116. ‘ Occuba,’ says 

D’ Avity, ‘bastit au mesme lieu ou il avoit defait le Comte Gre- 
‘ goirt, uhe ville qu’.il noifima Cayre, c’ est-a-dire Victoire j puis 

* on 1’ appelle Cayravan, c’ est^a-dire deux Victoires, a cause 

* d’ une autre que les Arabes y obtinrent depuis.’--Vid. La De¬ 
scription generate de 1’ Afrique par P. D’Avity, p. 49. But the 
inhabitants of Egypt, and of all the Levant, usually call Kairo 
Messer, a name taken from Mizraim the son of Cham, the first 
planter of this country. * Urbs Fostat est ipsamet Metsr, sic dicta 

* a Misram filio Cam, filii Noe,cui pax: ipse enim earn sedificaverat 
‘ primitus. Dicitur autem appellata fuisse Fostat, quod Volente 

* Amro filio Aas, post captam Metsr, proficisci Alexandriam, prae- 

* ceperit ut prsecederet eum Alfostat (>. e. tentorium) et figeretur 
‘ aut transpdrtaretur ante se : quare accidit ut columba descende- 
‘ ret, ovum in ejus vertice ^pareret. Quod ad Amrum delato, jus- 

* sit Ut relinqueretur tentorium eodem in situ, donee columba ovum 
‘ suum perficeret.’ Geogr. Nub. p. 97. 

f Miftpif V m «xo Tv AiAtm r(<r^«i»w m «vmr. Strab. ut supra. 
Plin. 1. v. c. 9. 

J Strab. 1. xvii. p. 1160. 

|| A<* it (HAivxaAiwr) nut irtMuf nfrrmfttt f«. 

Ptol. Geogr. 1. iv. c.,**. 
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inferior in extent * to several cities of Christen¬ 
dom. ; However, it must be allowed to be ex¬ 
ceedingly populous; for several families live in 
onp house, and a number of persons live in each 
chamber of it. During likewise the busy time of 
the day, the principal streets are so crowded with 
people, that there is no small difficulty to pass 
by them. 

The way that leads up to the castle, is cut 
through the rock ; from whence this ridge of 
eminences seems to have been called Jibbel Moe- 
catte, or Mocat-em, i. e. the mountain that is hewn 
or cut through. Besides other places of less ac¬ 
count within the castle, we are first of all shewn 
a spacious magnificent hall, supported by a dou¬ 
ble row of large Thebaic columns ; then we are 
shewn the Beer el Hallazou'ne, or the snail-like 
well^, which, with the stair case that goes wind¬ 
ing round it, are hewn out of the natural rock; 
Both the hall and the well are looked upon by 
the inhabitants to be works of such grandeur and 
expenee, that the patriarch Joseph, whose prison 

they 

* Provided the tallages of old Kairo and Boulac, (whereof 
this lies two miles to the N. £. the Other at the same distance to 
the W.) should have formerly belonged to this city, (and indeed 
the many interjacent ruins seem to point out something of this 
kind), then Kairo would not have been inferior in extent to the 
metropolis of Great Britain. Bilntinghis makes it to have the 
same dimensions with the ancient Nineveh, or to be sixty miles in 
circuit y equal to three days journey, according to the prophet 
Jonas, iii. 3. 

f This well consists of two stages, being in all about forty- 
four fathom deep. The upper stage is sixteen feet broad one 
Way, and twenty-four the other. The water, which is brackish, 
is drawn up in the Persian wheel by oxen. 
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they pretend likewise to shew us, is supposed to 
have been the founder. But the well was proba¬ 
bly contrived by the Babylonians, when they first 
built the castle, 4 s both of them are ascribed (the 
rebuilding of this rather) to Salah Oddin Joseph 
Ebn Job, by Abdol Caliph, in his History of 
Egypt* P-85. 

Over against Kairo, on the Libyan banks of 
the Nile, is the village Geeza, where we shall en¬ 
deavour to prove, that Memphis was formerly si¬ 
tuated ; though at present it is entirely buried in 
soil. Twelve miles further, in the same direction, 
are the pyramids, erected upon that ridge of the 
Libyan mountains which bounds the inundation 
of the Nile to the westward. The castle of Kairo 
has the like mountainous situation on the Asiatic 
side of the river ; and, jn this manner, the Nile 
is confined, for the space of two hundred leagues, 
quite up to the cataracts, a long chain pf emi¬ 
nences, sometimes at four, sometimes at five or 
six leagues distance, constantly bounding the in¬ 
undation on each side. Such in general is the 
plan, such likewise is the extent of the Land of 
Egypt. As for this Land of Goshen which lay- 
contiguous to it, or, in the Scripture phrase, was 
near it, it will be described when we treat of 
Arabia. 


CHAP- 



CHAPTER I\ r . 

The ancient Situation of Memphis farther inquired 
into and considered, 

A. late curious traveller has endeavoured to 
prove, that the ancient city Memphis was not si¬ 
tuated at Geeza, where it has commonly been 
placed, but at Metraheny or Mohanan, several 
miles further to the southward. ‘ What fixes,’ 
says he, Descript, of the East, ypl. i. p. 41. ‘ the 
*. situation of Memphis to this part, is Pliny’s ac- 
‘ count, who says, 1. xxxvi. c. 12. that the pyra- 
* mids were between Memphis and the Delta.’ 
But in answer to this, it may be remarked, that 
the same Pliny, acquaints us in another place, 
(1. v. c. 9.) that the pyramids lay betwixt Mem¬ 
phis and the Arsinoite Nomos, and consequently 
must be to the westward of Memphis ; as they 
actually are, provided Geeza is the site of that 
ancient city. 

' That this description of Pliny’s is rather to be 
received than the former, appears from several 
geographical circumstances, taken as well from 
that author as from others. Diodorus Siculus 
(p. 45. § 50.) acquaints us, that * Memphis was 

most 
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‘ most commodiously situated, in the very key 
* or inlet of the country, where the river, begin- 
‘ ning to divide itself into several branches, forms 
‘ the Delta. 5 This account is further confirmed 
and more particularly circumstantiated by Pliny 
himself, who tells us, (1. v. c. 9 .) that Memphis 
was only fifteen miles from the Delta; and Stra¬ 
bo, (1.xvii. p. 555.) that it was T 4 «r X «». 5 'only, or 
ninety furlongs, which do not make twelve miles. 
Ptolemy # makes a difference of ten minutes in 
their longitudes, and the like in their latitudes ; 
whereby their distances, by computation, will fall 
in very nearly with Strabo’s account, and make 
little more than xii miles. Whereas, if we are 
to look for Memphis at Metraheny or Mohanan, 
where this author has placed it, the distance of it 
from the Delta, (especially as it is laid down in 
his map), will be xt miles; i. e. more than thrice 
as much as it is recorded by Pliny, Strabo, and 
Ptolemy. 

The near agreement therefore among these geo¬ 
graphers, in the distance they have left us betwixt 
Memphis and the Delta; and the same continu¬ 
ing still to be the distance, as near as can be re¬ 
quired, betwixt the Delta and Geeza, appears to 
be a much stronger proof for situating Memphis 
at Geeza, than any heap of ruins, or than any ad¬ 
jacent mounds or channels (as they are urged by 
that author) can possibly be in favour of Metra- 
vol. ir. k heny. 

* The point of the Delta 62°. 0 Long. 30° Lat. 

Memphis - - 61°. 5(/. 29°. 50 / . 

Ptol. 1. iv. c. 5. 
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hcny. For ruins alone, unless supported by other 
circumstances and arguments, will in no country 
determine the situation of any particular city; 
much less in Egypt, which boasted formerly of 
having twenty thousand *. Moreover, mounds 
and channels \yere so common all over Egypt, 
that, considering the fluctuating state of that 
country, and the yearly alterations that were 
made in it by the Nile, any one particular set or 
system of them, will be as uncertain and precari¬ 
ous a proof as ruins. Whereas the Delta is a fix¬ 
ed and standing boundary, lying at a determinate 
distance from Memphis, from which we find it 
no further removed in the ancient geography, 
than Geeza is in the modern. 

But even upon a supposition that those traces 
of large mounds and channels, which are report¬ 
ed to be at Metraheny, were the remains of the 
ancient Memphitic rampart, yet they will by no 
means determine the site of this ancient city to 
have been there. They will rather prove the 
contrary ; in as much as the rampart, mentioned 
by Herodotus, p. 141. is said to lie a hundred 
furlongs beyond it to the southward, (let us sup¬ 
pose Metraheny to be the very spot;) Memphis 
consequently should not be sought for there, but 
a hundred furlongs below it to the northward ; 
i. e. a little more or less where we have the pre¬ 
sent Geeza. 

Another argument why we may fix the ancient 

Memphis 

* TUXjf it aim ymrSai rat xtracru; r«n iirftvfuet rat tiKtvtutxs. 
Herod, p. 119. 
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Memphis at Geeza, rather than at Metraheny, is 
the situation of the pyramids ; a land-mark still 
more certain and determined than the Delta, 
which may still be subject to some small altera¬ 
tions. Now Strabo acquaints us in one place *, 
that the pyramids were near Memphis; and in 
another f, that they were placed on an eminence, 
at forty furlongs, or five miles distance from it. 
Pliny J makes the distance one mile further, or 
six miles; the difference possibly arising from 
hence, that Pliny computed to the pyramids 
themselves ; whereas Strabo might only compute 
to the foot of the or rising ground, upon 

which, they were situated. Now, the village of 
Geeza, which lies upon the banks of the Nile, is 
commonly computed to be twelve miles from the 
pyramids. If the city of Memphis therefore was 
five or six miles broadband Diodorus Siciilus| tells 
us, it was one hundred and fifty furlongs, i. e. near 
nineteen miles in circuit), then the distance as¬ 
signed by Pliny and Strabo is, as near as can be 
required, the present distance* Whereas, by pla¬ 
cing 

* V irStJi (from Babylon) mXavy** m n m 

xtfttm «• M tft$H kmi etrt »Xi inii. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 555. 

f Ttr^uufra 3’ on hk (Myipitf) raiias irgMAdtrrf, 

T 1 { tfptf KW, f i wtfiU TlufftiStf HU ruf M nw fianXun. Id. 

Ibid. 

t Pyramides sitae sunt in parte Africse, monte saxeo sterilique 
inter Memphini oppidum, et quod appellari diximus Delta, a NUo 
minus quatuor miBia passuum, a Memphi sex. Nat. Hist, l.xxxri. 
c. 12. 

|J T•» uu hi th xttoMf inqn ftHitn vcmr*> jm ti srirnixw'- 

t«. Bibl. 1. i. p. 46. 
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cing Memphis at t Itfetraheny or Molianan, the 
pyramids will be at three or four times that dis¬ 
tance from it; too far surely from being (**««•») 
near , according to the expression of Strabo; or 
at six .miles distance at the most, acording to 
Plipy. 

This vicinity betwixt Memphis and the pyra¬ 
mids, is further illustrated from the relation which 
each of them had to one and the same sandy 
mountain of Libya ; Memphis being described to 
be situated under it, and the pyramids upon it. 
And of this Herodotus* gives us sufficient testi¬ 
mony ; for he tells us, that Memphis, by being 
built upon the ancient bed of the river, lay under 
the sandy mountain of Libya; which is likewise 
described to be the only sandy mountain of Egypt, 
whether in that, or in any other direction. The 
like appellations are given to the mountain, upon 
which the pyramids were built; for the stones 
employed in building them, are said to have been 
carried from the Arabian to the Libyan moun¬ 
tain f. And again, over against the Arabian, is 
another stony mountain of Egypt,- towards Li¬ 
bya, covered with sand, where are the pyramids. 
There is some little variety indeed in these ex¬ 
pressions, but the meaning and intention of them 
all is the same; in as much as r. » (ef and 

»«•* 

* T *' V«« trormfoot *-*» T* fttit **{* to ejK TO 'pXftfu,, * (ti AiCt/ns. 
Hlfod. p* 141. ed. Steph. n«g« to ofof to iartf MtfoQiof t%»r. Id. 
p.l6d. ftviotAiyvmo^oinro to ixif MefVpnf i%or. Id. p.105. 

f n ( Of TO A&VKO, «AH VftOf., 0 ( 0f. Id. p. 155. T. % * t o f A&vk 

A tyvtm Ofot «>Ao orttfirot Tom,, „ » „i nivrtufc uetn, ■iuituo 
xomoAiftoeiror. Id. p. 103. ~ 
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•pt 4'ttftfi* xnTHinftpitw, no less than A/Ctww ^ ™ 
Atymm *(tf AiCmk, and a<vv»t8 «{•$ r* vnj MtftQif, are ap¬ 
pellations of the very same force and significa¬ 
tion. Herodotus, in another place, determines 
the particular quality and height of this part of 
the Libyan mountain, where the pyramids were 
placed, by calling it (*•?<*) a ridge or eminence , 
scarce a hundred feet high *, viz. above, as we 
may add, the plains below. Now the ^vs, as 
Strabo names this same part of the Libyan moun¬ 
tain, being an expression equivalent to the w* 
(or the *$«>•» iwtrr+ut, as it is interpreted} of Hero¬ 
dotus, we may presume they are both descriptive 
of the same place; and consequently, the same 
distance of six miles that is ascribed to Memphis 
from the one, will be the like distance from the 
other. 

Nay, provided Metraheny should be the ancient 
Memphis, the account which Strabo has given us 
of it cannot be true; who tells us, that it was 
situated over against Babylon, and that the pyra¬ 
mids could be seen distinctly from Babylon. That 
Kairo takes up the site of the ancient Babylon, 
contrary to the sentiments of this author, wants 
no other proof than what we have recorded of it 
in Ptolemy f, where he tells us, that the Amnis 
Trajanus ran through Babylon in its course to 
Heroopolis and the Red Sea. Now it is agreed 

among 

* 'E?«n f m At <P* tv ttvrv uftlptnyu Ilvfie/uifs, fiMXirtt is ixxin 
5T«J«« irpt iA*. Herod, p. 151. 

-j- Ai" it ir»Xuf) xm sraAtt;, Tfamttt •KtTVftts fn. 

Ptolera. 1. iv. p. 263. 
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among all geographers, that this Amnis Trajatius 
is the same Khaiis, or channel (for there is no 
other) which makes one of the streets of Kairo 
in the spring ; but, upon cutting down a bank at 
the head of it in the summer, receives the water 
of the Nile, and lodges it afterwards in the Birque 
el Hadge, as will be further taken notice of. And 
besides, from almost every part of Kairo, and es¬ 
pecially from the castle, (which was formerly the 
whole, or the greatest part of the ancient Baby- 
Ioh *), we have a distinct view of the pyramids , 
of Geeza, but of no others. These 
are distinctly seen, as Strabo expresses himself; 
and, in going the nearest way to them, we ferry 
over to Geeza, which is likewise, «» t« on the 
opposite shore, as Memphis is described to have 
been. But none of these remarkable circumstances 
agree with Metraheny; which, by lying several 
miles higher up the stream, can have no such op¬ 
posite situation. 

Another argument why Memphis may be pla¬ 
ced at Geeza, rather than higher up the river, 
is the description that is given of it by Herodo¬ 
tus. * It was,’ says he, ‘ situated, •» *•> «■*** a<- 

' Vo*™, in the straits (or narrowest part) of Egypt} 1 
as Geeza certainly is. For, over against it, on 
the Asiatic or Arabian shore, is the rising ground 
and the mountains upon which Babylon and its 
suburbs were founded; and, on the other side, 
are the Libyan mountains and the pyramids. The 
Nile took up a great part of this intermediate 
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space; and that small district of land, which we 
now see lying betwixt the supposed site of the 
ancient Memphis and the Libyan mountains, was 
formerly the Acherusian Lake.' So that very lit¬ 
tle, if any portion at all, of this narrow-part of 
Egypt, was capable of cultivation. 

Herodotus * has furnished us with another ex¬ 
pression, which may perhaps further illustrate this 
matter. ‘ At the time of the inundation,’ says 
he, * they do not sail from Naucratis to Mem- 
‘ phis hy the common channel of the river, viz. 

* by Cercasora and the point of the Delta, but 
‘ over the plain,’ along the side (wwf p<d««) 

of the pyramids. For as -the main stream must 
be then exceedingly rapid and violent, it would 
render the navigation that way to Memphis very 
long and tedious; whereas, by taking the advan¬ 
tage of the inundation, and sailing upon smoother 
water, under the Libyan mountains, they would 
arrive with greater ease on the back side of the 
city, *■«{’ *vr«i over against, or along the 

side of the pyramids. An expression which may 
likewise account for the situation that Pliny gives 
them betwixt Memphis and the Delta; in as 
much as at this time, and under these circum¬ 
stances, they were in fact situated between those 
places. 

And that these pyramids, the pyramids of 
Geeza, as they are commonly called, are the Mem- 
phitic pyramids, so famous in antiquity, the same 
that are meant all along by the ancient authors 1 

have 

* Herod. Eut. p. 140. edit. Steph, 
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have quoted, will appear manifest from their re¬ 
spective descriptions of them. For, in the first 
place, they are always taken notice of, together 
with Memphis; the ancient descriptions of them 
likewise, both with regard to their number, their 
dimensions, &c. agree with the modern; which 
is a further proof. Thus Herodotus tells us, 
(Eut. p. 155.) that ‘ they were three in number; 

* that the largest had several subterraneous cham- 
‘ bers in it; that the next in bigness had none ; 

‘ and that,,t he smallest was covered with Ethio- 
‘ pic marble.’ This marble Diodorus Siculus 
(1. i. p. 64 ) further observes, to be like the The¬ 
baic, as the Ethiopic actually is. Strabo (p. 555.) 
gives us the same number of pyramids, and the 
like circumstances with regard to their magni¬ 
tudes : ‘ Here,’ says he, ‘ are several pyramids, 

‘ whereof three are very remarkable.’ He men¬ 
tions the entrance likewise into the greatest, and 
that the smallest was part of it, covered with 
black marble. The great pyramid is further spe¬ 
cified by the many knobs of petrified lentils, as 
he calls them, which lay scattered along the side 
of it, and are no where else to be seen*. Pliny f 
observes the same number of pyramids, and that 
they were very conspicuous (as they, and no 
others remarkably are) to those who sail upon 
the Nile; that the smallest is covered with Ethi¬ 
opic marble; and, what will identify them be¬ 
yond dispute, that the Sphinx (and there was no 
other) lay before them. 

There 

* Vid, Part. ii. $2 .Of the Pyramids, f Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. 
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There are several other pyramids indeed to the 
southward of these in the Libyan, deserts; some 
of which are of equal dimensions, and not infe¬ 
rior, in their structure and materials, to those of 
Geeza. But none of them have been so particu¬ 
larly taken notice of, or. even taken notice of at 
all, so as to interfere in this dispute. As these 
therefore which I have mentioned, can be no 
other than the pyramids of Memphis, it is very 
reasonable to conclude, that the city itself, from 
whence they were denominated, could not lie £t 
any distance from them, but should rather be in 
their very neighbourhood, or where we now find 
the village ef Geeza. 

Herodotus*, in his description of Memphis, 
tells us that Menes caused a iake to be made on 
the N. and W. sides of Memphis, and founded 
the magnificent temple of Vulcan ; and again f, 
that Myris, one of his successors, built the por¬ 
tico of Vulcan’s tern [fie, and caused a lake to be 
made with pyramids, which was afterwards call¬ 
ed the lake of Myris. This, some learned gentle¬ 
men of my acquaintance suppose to be the same 
that was begun by Menes, and consequently, that 
Memphis must be situated near the lake Myris. 
They argue further, that this lake is called at pre¬ 
sent the lake of Charon, who ferried the dead 
bodies over it from Memphis to the plain of the 
mummies, -or the Elysian fields, as this story was 
improved by Orpheus and the Grecian mytholo- 
gists. 

VOL. ii. l As 

* Herod. Eut. p. 140-1. edit. Steph. f Id. Ibid. p. 142. 
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' As for the story, of Charon and the Elysiap. 
fields, it is too, full of fable and allegoty to build 
thereupon auy geographical data. Neither does 
it appear that the lakes made by Menes and My- 
ris are the same; on the -contrary, they were cer¬ 
tainly very different. For the latter was far 
enough removed from Memphis, being, according, 
to Pliny*, at lxxii M. distance. And moreover, 
it was pf such a prodigious circuit and extent, 
that all the correspondent part of Egypt, which 
lies bounded by the Arabian and Libyan moun¬ 
tains, was an insignificant spot in comparison of 
it. And further, the lake of Myrisf lay altoge¬ 
ther to the westward, *•«{* r* « (mj 
Herod. Eut. p. 168. i. e. on the, other side of the 
mountain, under which Memphis was situated; and 
therefore could have no comniunication at all' 
with it. Whereas, one of the lakes made by 
Menes was to the northward of that city; as the 
other, the Acherusia, as I take it to be, of Dio¬ 
dorus lay to the westward, under the eastern 
brow of the same mountain. And, as this lake 
might be continued all along the side of these 
mountains, from the pyramids, even to the very 

neigh- 

* Inter Aninoiten autem ac Memphiten lacus fuit circuitu 
ccl M. P. aut,ut Mutianus tradit cccc M. P. et altitudinis quin- 
quaginta passuum, manu factus a rege qui fecerat, Mceridis appel- 
latur. Inde lxxii. Ht. P. abest Memphis; quondam arx AEgypti 
regum. Plin. 1. v, c. 9. Vid. Diod, Sic. BibL Li. in fine. 

f Vid. the Chiysanthine map in. 

t Aa/ttmt **» t»» fivStMywmi eoairin rm (ivriWityjnm 

toy vmt JUfctu> t.jtm m xxXvftuvt fu> AXEPOT2MK, srXvcm h 
HT*Y tvs Miftipivs, mm iregi hvtvy Mi/uiutai xcthMrm, |A«», *«< A«rv 

Ktti xciXetpu. p. 61 . 
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neighbourhood of Saccara, several other places, 
no doubt, of sepulture, besides the pyramids, in¬ 
tervening, it will thereby much better accord 
with the history of Charon, and his ferrying dead 
bodies from Memphis over the Aeherusia, to the 
pyramids, or to the plains of the mummies, or 
JLlysian fields, than the remote and extensive lake 
-of Myris. 

We may observe further and it will point out 
-to us perhaps the reason why we find no remains 
of the ancient Memphis, that the situation of it 
was very low, even' in the very bed of the old 
river. For (Herodotus* acquaints us, that the ri¬ 
ver ran formerly along the side of the sandy hills 
of Libya; but that this old channel was dried 
up, by bending off the river with a rampart, 
«yxA>y« weteji*** 1 **, a hundred furlongs higher up the 
.stream, or to the 'southward, according to the pa*- 
laltel account in >Diodorus Siculus f, and thereby 
makiqg it flow in a new channel, more at equal 
distances, where it was turned off betwixt the 
Libyan and Arabian mountains. ‘ This bending 
‘ of the Nile, wliere the river is forced to flow, 

* is kept up,’ says he, ‘ and repaired every year 
‘ with strong ramparts, by the Persians ; for if it 

* was suffered to be Woken down, all Memphis 

‘ would be in danger, •&>*«, of ‘being swal- 
‘ lowed up by the stream.' In this manner, Me- 
nes is said, w or to have made 

land, of what was before water; or, to have 

dried 

* Vid. Supra, p. 79. note. f Diod. Sic. Bibl. 1.1. p. 46. 
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dried up, so as to pass over dry-shod that spot of 
ground upon which Memphis was built. Or per¬ 
haps may have a contrary meaning to 

ytpupww, (as, among other compound words, «r»9»- 
uiXiMt is contrary to S^w***) and may here signify 
the same as wwai yipvp&t * m« ftp*, i, g, to con¬ 
trive it so that Memphis should not be raised 
upon arches. Because junxisse pontibus Mem - 
phin, as is rendered in the Latin ver¬ 

sion of Valla, conveys no proper idea of this un¬ 
dertaking; and aggessisse Memphin, as it is in 
the margin, though it be agreeable indeed to the 
alterations that have been made in some other 
cities, as will be hereafter mentioned, could not 
here be a matter of fact.. 

For Memphis, at this time, down to the age of 
Herodotus, had no higher situation than the an¬ 
cient bed of the river; and we may presume, 
that it continued,the same, at least the greatest 
part of it *, in after ages; its safety and preser¬ 
vation depending all along upon the keeping up 
these mounds and ramparts, which fortified it 
against the encroachments of the Nile. But af¬ 
ter Alexandria was built, and became the chief 
mart for trade and navigation, and also the abode 
of the Egyptian kings, Memphis, by losing in 
this manner the residence of the court, together 
with its former commerce, would in proportion 

lose 

* Strtbo indeed, by acquainting us that the royal edifice* 
were built upon a rising ground, seems to insinuate that the city 
itself was low. 'lifiirm /torn***, * fur w»t tnrmrw irn ifn- 
fuL, Up' i4*f wsSwswf* KKr0 tw sr»Ai*s • iafitf. p. 555. 

edit. Casaub. 
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lose the many families and the numerous retinue 
that, in one relation or other r depended upon them 
both. 

As the inhabitants therefore, in a few ages, for 
want of trade and employment, might be so gra¬ 
dually reduced and impoverished, as to be inca¬ 
pacitated, either to undergo the fatigue or ex¬ 
pence of keeping up these mounds and ramparts, 
it is very probable that at length they might be 
necessitated entirely to abandon both them and 
their city. Memphis being thus left, without ah 
inhabitant, naked and open to the ravages and 
devastations of the Nile; and the danger to 
which it was exposed for want of these ramparts 
of being swallowed up, K«T**x<«r3w«i, beginning 
now to take place, the period of time could not 
be long, before the whole face and appearance of 
it would be so greatly changed and altered, as 
not to afford the least trace or footstep of its an¬ 
cient grandeur and magnificence, or even that 
such a city had ever been. 

Neither am I singular in this opinion. It is 
confirmed by the learned author of the Descrip¬ 
tion of the East. ‘ It is very extraordinary,’ 
says he, p. 39 • ‘ that the situation of Memphis 
‘ should not be well known, which was so great 
‘ and famous a city, and for so long a time the 
‘ capital of Egypt; but as many of the best ma- 
‘ terials of it might bo carried to Alexandria, and 
‘ afterwards, when such large cities were built 
1 near it, as Cairo and those about it, it is no 
‘ wonder that all the materials should be carried 

‘ away 
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1 away to places so near, and so well frequented; 
* and the city being in this manner levelled, and 
‘ the Nile overflowing the old ruins, it may easi- 
« ly be accounted for how every thing' has been 
‘ buried or covered over, as if ho such place had 
‘ ever been.’ Mr Maillot likewise, in his descrip¬ 
tion of Egypt, (p- 275.) is of the same opinion, 
though more concise: ‘ De cette Memphis, auf- 
‘ trefois si fattieuse et si considerable, a peine res- 
‘ tet-il assez de traces, pour pottvoir nous assu- 
‘ rer de sa veritable situation.’ 


CHAPTER V, 

OJ the Land of Goshen, of Arabia Petraai and 
of the Encampments qf the Israelites therein. 

.A. ft Eh having thus adjasted the ancient situa-* 
tion of Memphis, let us return to the oppdsitb 
shore, to the Arabian batiks of the Nile, at Rairo 
and Mattarea, which, in the sacred geography, 
were a part of the land of Goshen of of Rame- 
ses. For Joseph, when he invited his father and 
brethren into Egypt, tells them, (Gen. xtv. 10.) 
that they should dwell in 'the land of Goshen , and 
be near him. Goshen then must, at that time, 
have been adjacent to the seat of the Egyptian 

kings. 
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kings. Now, (tp qymt other arguments that 
might be drawn from the bistory and snsWSWOu 
of the Egyptian dynasties), as a weft wind, 
Exod. x. 19. took away the locusts and cast them 
into the Red Sea , this metropolis may be much 
better fixed at Memphis, whose situation exactly 
answers to this circumstance, than at Zoan or 
Mansourah, as it is now called, a city of the Tft- 
pitic Nomos, twenty leagues to the northward ; 
and consequently, where the same wind, could 
not have blown them into the Red Sea, hut into 
the Mediterranean, or else into the land of the 
Philistines, which lies directly to the eastward of 
it. For the land of Zoan, (Psal. lxxviii. 12 .43.) 
where the fearful things are said to have been dene. 
Was probably another appellation only for the 
land of Egypt, or the land of Ham, by taking, 
as usual in poetical compositions, a part for the 
whole, or, in the instance before us, pne of the 
most remarkable places of Egypt, such as Zoan 
might be in the time of David, or the composer 
of that Psalm, for the whole country. 

And indeed, provided Zoan had been then, as 
it might have been afterwards, the metropolis pr 
the seat of tire Pharaohs, towards wlych, Jacob 
and his children were to direct their marches, 
how comes it, that at their first setting out, they 
took their journey from the vale of Hebron (Gen. 
xxxvii, 14. xlvi.l.) to Reersheba? which would 
lie too much upon the left hand; and not towards 
Gaza, and the sea coast of the Philistines, which 
would have certainly been the nearest, and the 

most 
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most direct road to ZoanP Whence comes it like¬ 
wise, that when Jacob was carried out of Goshen, 
to be buried at Hebron, the procession came to 
the threshing-floor of Atad*, which was beyond, 
i. e. to the westward t of the Jordan? Gen. 1. 10. 
For though indeed we cannot well account for 
this last geographical circumstance, yet it shews 
that the road, perhaps the same for the most 
part that Jacob took in going to Egypt, lay at a 
great distance from the sea coast of the Philis¬ 
tines, and consequently that they could not have 
set out from Zoan. 

Nay, further, provided Jacob had directed 
his journey from Beersheba, which was his se¬ 
cond station towards that part or city of Egypt, 
which was called Zoan, it will be difficult to ac¬ 
count for the tradition that is recorded by the 

txxir 

* If this Atad is the same that is laid down by St Jerom and 
Eusebius, at hi M. from Jericho, and II from the Jordan, it must 
he situated xxx M. at least to the N. E. of Hebron j and conse¬ 
quently would be so much out of the way, in travelling thither 
from Egypt, Gen. xiv. 2. and six. 22. 

f Beyond Jordan, is taken at large for the country that 

lies both to the west and to the east of Jordan, Deut. iii. 8. & 20. 
without being distinguished by beyond Jordan eastward, as in 
Josh. xiii. 8. or beyond Jordan westward, or towards the sea, as in 
Josh. xii. 7. And in this passage, it may perhaps be more cir¬ 
cumstantiated, and signify the threshing-foor that lay near, or at 
the ford oft the Jordan ; we will suppose a little below, or to the 
southward of the plain, where Gilgal was afterwards. But with¬ 
out contracting the Dead Sea, and making the channel of the 
Jordan extend itself much further towards Beersheba than it 
does at present, or very probably ever did after the destruction 
of Sodom, nothing of this kind can be well supposed ; as this 
ford would still lie a great way beyond Hebron, out of the direct 
course of their journey, from which they cannot well be presu¬ 
med to have deviated. 
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Lixn* and Josephus f, that his son Joseph met 
him at Heroopolis, or Adjeroute, according to the 
present name. For this being a city of the He- 
liopolitan Nomos J, bordering upon the Red Sea, 
it would lie directly in the road from Beersheba 
to Memphis, but quite out of the road from Beer- 
sheeba to Zoan. The lxxii likewise instruct us, ill 
the text above, quoted> that Heroopolis was a city 
of the land of Raineses. The land of Raineses 
therefore, or Goshen, could be no other than the 
Heliopolitan Nomos, taking in that part of Ara¬ 
bia which lay bounded, near Heliopolis, by the 
Nile ; and near Heroopolis, by the correspondent 
part of the Red Sea. For the Scriptures call 
Goshen, Gen. xlvii. 6. the best of the land: and 
again,, ver. 11. Joseph gave his father and his bre¬ 
thren a possession in the land of Egypt,'in the best 
of the land, in the land of Rameses: i. e. Goshen 
was the best and the most fertile portion of that 
jurisdiction. This then could be no other than 
whatlay within two or three leagues at the most 
from the Nile; because the rest of the Egyptian 
Arabia, which reaches beyond the influence of 
this river to the eastward, is a barren, inhospita¬ 
ble wilderness* 

vol. ii. k iosephus 

* To )t Ivdxi xxifxXft ifttrftrStr xvn X(*f I*mf> tvtxrnrxi xvth 
xtff H(m» tr*Xit, ttf ynt» fxftmtn. Gen. xlvi. 28. 

f 3i Ittrnietf hcx^tyunfmo*. to xxftfx, —SsrawmMpWM, tg«« 

kxi x*y Hfxxr mXir xvtx tvnCxXvh Joseph. Antiq. 1. ii. c. 7. 

J HAlOtnOAITHS NOMOS,***IS X t 
K xi (t fi&tfiv A^xiixf xxt AffitnxtXixf 
BxSvXir iS 3. X. HA mxtXK $8 k 9 My 

H(*wr xtXit iy. X. A»’« **i BuChAwm* xtXut't, T{«- 

wm$ trfrxfttf p«. 

• Ptol, Geogr. 1. iv. c. 5. 
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Josephus* gives us a further proof that the 
Land of <jhoahen was thus situated, -by placing the 
first settlement of the Hebrews at Heliopolis, or 
On f, as the Scriptures call it; which may be a 
testimony likewise that Heliopolis could not have 
been then the seat of Pharaoh, because the He¬ 
brews were not to be with, but only to be 
near him. The ruins of this city,, where there is 
a fountain of excellent water, are known at pie- 
sent by- the name of Matta-ifeafaj:, lying about 
three miles to the eastward of the Nile, and five 
to the N. E. of Kairo. But, in proportion as the 
Hebrews increased, it may be presumed that they 
spread themselves further along the Arabian 
banks of the Nile, towards Bishbesh, the ancient 
Bubastis, and towards Kairo, the ancient Latopo- 
lis, or Babylonf. The Israelites likewise are said, 
Exod. i. 11. to ham bmk Pithom, the Patumus 
probably which Herodotus^ places near Bubastis; 

and, 

* £qr fWT» Tttt thuvih HAIOY- 

DOAEl. Joseph. 1. ii. c.4. 

f On (tie priest tf), Gen. ali. 40. mid 5p. U rendered by the 

1XXTI, HXwfroA ut<. 

t The Nubian geographer seems to cell -the city, from the 
fountain, Ain (Semes) Shims, Tie Fountain of-itjte Sun, placing it 
te the northward of Fostat, or old Kairo : * Ad plagam Fpstat 
x septCTitdtfnaiem urbs Ain Semes dicta,* p. 98. • Qjjod etiam 
‘ Cowtaetniws L’Empereiif ad Tudelensert * p. 244. ^tmifinnat, 
* quia peregrinator ilfe loctun, quern Israrfitse hahitandom acce- 
‘ perint, vocet X*/ fentem$o&* Cellar. Googr. Antiq. 

lih.hr. pag. 35. What the prophet Jeremiah {jdin. 13.) calls 
(PQti?[V2) Bet bsh cm c sfr, j. e. tie bust rf the am, the xxxii 
interpret Hteywttef. 

it ^d. Jtc. de Vitriaco, l.i». Hist. Orient, c. 7.- Jos- Antiq. 
1. n. c. 5. . 

f H * w b nwwli tfayn BvCxrif fittest traps Umuft»t ret 
AfaSisn ■xtter. Herod. Eut. § 158. 
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and, in consequence thereof, they may be suppo¬ 
sed either to have inhabited, or to have lived at 
least in the neighbourhood of it. And as their 
departure, according to the tradition, preserved by 
Josephus, was from Latopolii^ or Baby ton, it may 
be further presumed, that this was a portion like¬ 
wise of the land, which Pharaoh gave them to in¬ 
habit. Goshen then, was that part of the Hpliopo- 
litan Nomos, or of the land of Raimses*.which 
lay in the neighbourhood of Kairp, Mattp-ieah, 
and Bishbesh; as Kairo itself might be Rameses, 
the capital of the district of that name, where 
the Israelites had their rendezvous^ before they 
departed out of Egypt. , . ■ - 

Now, kst peradventure, (Ejcod xiii. 17.) when 
the Hebrews saw war,- they should repeat? and ftp- 
turn to Egypt, God did not lead them through the 
way of the land of the Philistine 0 , (viz. either by 
Heroopqlia, in the midland road) or by Bishbesh, 
Tineh, and so along the sea coast, towards Gaza 
and Ascakm), although that was the nearest : but 
he led them about, through the way of the wilder- 
ness of the Red Sea. There are accordingly two 
roads through which-,fh# Israelite* ^plight - have 
been conducted frotp Kairo to Pi bah late tl>, on the 
banks of the Red Sea. One of them jies through 
the vailies, as they are now egHed, of r JeBdily, 
Rumeleah, and Baidcah, bounded on each side by 
the mountains of. the.lower Tbebais. The other 
lies higher, leaving the northern range of these 
mountains (the mountains of Mocattee) running 
parallel with it on the right hand,. aigL the desert 

of 
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of the Egyptian Arabia, which lies all the way 
open to the land of the Philistines, on the left. 
About the middle of this range, we may turn 
short upon our right hand into the valley of Ba- 
deah, through a remarkable breach or disconti¬ 
nuation, in which we afterwards continued, to 
the very bank of the Red Sea. Syiez, a small 
city upon the northern point of it, at the dis¬ 
tance of thirty hours, dr xc Roman miles from 
Kairo, lies a little to the northward of the pro¬ 
montory that is formed by this same range of 
mountains called at present Attackah; as that 
yrhich bounds the valley of Baideah to the south¬ 
ward is called Gewoubee.' 

This road then, through the valley of Baideah, 
which is 1 sorpe hOurs longer than the other open 
road, which TOads Us directly from Kairo to Suez, 
was, in all' probability the very road which the 
Israelites took to' Pihahhiroth, on the banks of 
the Red Sea. Josephus then*, and other authors 
who copy after him, seem to be too hasty in ma¬ 
king the Israelites perform this journey of xc or 
c Roman miles in three days / by reckoning each 
of the stations that are recorded for one day. 
Whereas the Scriptures are altogether silent with 
regard to the time or distance, recording the sta¬ 
tions only. The fatigue likewise would have 
been abundantly tod great for a nation on foot, 
encumbered with their dough, their kneading 
troughs, their little children and cattle, to walk 

at 

* Zvrrtfux irtniftini Tint mQt&n inXmp&mt Tftritm 

ms Jos. Antiq. 1. ii. c. 5. in fine^ 
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at the rate of xxx Roman miles a day. Another 
instance of the same kind occurs* Exod.xv. 23. 
27. where Ehm is mentioned as the next station 
after Marah, though Elim and Marab are further 
distant from each other* than Kairo is from the 
Red Sea, Seyerai intermediate stations, there¬ 
fore, as well here as in pother places, were omit¬ 
ted ; the^ holy penman contenting himself with 
laying down such only as were the most remark¬ 
able, or attended . with some notable transac¬ 
tion. ■. 

Succoth then, the first station * from Rameses, 
signifying only a place of tents , may have. no.fix- v 
ed situation, being probably nothing more than 
some considerable Dou-war of the Ishmaelites or 
■Arabs, such as we still meet with at xv or xx 
miles distance from Kairo, in the. road to the Red 
Sea. The rendezvous of the. caravan which con¬ 
ducted us to Sudz, was at one of these Dou-wars ; 
at .the same time we saw another at about vi M. 
distance^ under the mountains of Moc-catte; 
or in the very same direction which the Israel¬ 
ites may be supposed to have taken, in their 
marches from Qoshen towards the Red Sea. I 
Neither is ithe geography of Etham, the ..se¬ 
cond station, much better circumstantiated.. If 
it appertained to the wilderness f of the . same 

name 

“ And the children of Israel removed from Rameses, Snd 
“ pitched in Succoth.” Numb, xxxiii. 5.' 

■f* “And they departed from Succoth, and pitched in Etham,” 
which is in the edge of the wilderness. - Num. xxxiii. 6. Exod. 
xiii. 20. 
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name, which spread itself round the Hwoopoli- 
tic Gulf* aad made afterward* the Saracen* of 
the pld geography, then the edge of it may be 
welt taken for the mdst advanced pare of it to* 
wards Egypt, and consequently to lie contiguous 
with some portion dr other of the mountains of 
the lower Thebais, or of Maeatttv or Mocattem, 
as they are called, near Kairo. The particular 
spot of it likewise may probably be determined 
by what is recorded afterwards of the- Israelites, 
(Exod. xiv. 2.) that, upon their removing from 
the edge of this wilderness, they are immediately 
ordered to tumf (tothe S. £.) from the course, 
as we may imagine, of their former marches* 
which was hitherto in an easterly direction, and 
to encamp before Pihuhhiroth. As Pibahhiroth 
therefore must lie to the right hand of the wil¬ 
derness of Etham, within, or on the other side of 
these mountains; so the second station, or the 
particular portion of this wilderness of Etham, 
may be fixed about l miles from Kairo, at, or 
near the breach which I have mentioned. 

That the Israelites, before they turned towards 
Pihahhiroth, had travelled ha an open country, 
the same way perhaps which their forefathers had 
taken in coming into Egypt, appears to be fur¬ 
ther illustrated from the fallowing circumstance: 

viz. 

* “ Tbef went three days journey in the wilderness of Etham, 
“ and pitched in Marah.” Mum. zxxiii. 8. 

j- Mams, t« Xmm ^cyay m, ir«nsm ari iufrr my Ajy v*tw;, 
tiw> rty* «uu rvttfut snJusn «h, m rsr ippo ir psm . Clem. 
Alex. Strom, p. 417. edit. Pott. 
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v*x- that, upon their being ordered to remove 
from the edge of the wilderness, and to soeamp 
before PAaUuroth, it immediately follows that 
Pharaoh should then say, they are entangled in the 
lead, the wilderness (betwixt the mountains, we 
may suppose, of Gewoubee and Attackah} have 
that them in, Exori. xiv. 3. or, as it is in die ori¬ 
ginal, *1X3, i&eggar!) viJtn Ulie demit, as that word 
is explained by Pagnixms. For, in these circum¬ 
stances, the Egyptians might well imagine, that 
the Israelites could have no possible way to es¬ 
cape; in as much as the mountains of Gewoubee 
would stop their flight or progress to the south¬ 
ward, as those of Attackah would do the same 
towards the land of the Philistines. The Red 
Sea likewise ky before them to the east; whilst 
Pharaoh closed up the valley behind them with 
his chariots and horsemen. - This valley ends at 
the sea, in a small bay, made by the eastern ex¬ 
tremities of the mountains which I have been de¬ 
scribing; and is called Tiah Beni Israel, i. e. the 
road of the Israelites, from a tradition that is still 
kept up by the Arabs of their haying passed 
through it ; as it is also called Baideah * from 
the new and unheard of miracle that was wrought 
near it, by dividing the Red Sea, and destroying 
therein Pharaoh, his chariots, and his horsemen. 

The third notable encampment then of the Is¬ 
raelites was at this bay. it was to be before Pi- 
hahhirotb, betwixt Migdol and the sea, over 

against 

* Budeea, novelty, rarity, (an tv Budan, he founded, invented, 
novte et mirabilis rei conditor.) Casus noVus et inaucBtus. Gol. 
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againstBwl-itzephon, Exod.xiv,2.« Andin Num. 
xxxiii.' 7-^it was to be before Migdol; where the 
word 'l&b tiphm (before,; as we, render it) being 
applied to Pihahhiroth and Migdol, may signify 
no more than that theypitched within sight of, 
or at a small distance from the one and the other 
of those places. Whether Baal-tzephon then 
may have relation to the northern * situation of 
the place itself, or to some watch tower or idol 
teipple that was erected upon it; we may proba¬ 
bly take it for the eastern extremity of the moun¬ 
tains of Suez or Attackah, the most conspicuous 
of these deserts; in as much as it overlooks a 
great part pf the lower Thebais, as well as the 
wilderness that reaches towards, or which rather 
makes part of the land of the Philistines. Mig¬ 
dol then might lie to the south, as Baal-tzephou 
did to the north of Pihahhiroth. For the marches 
of the Israelites, from the edge of the wilderness* 
being to the seaward, i. e. towards the S. E. their 
encampments betwixt Migdol and the, sea, or be¬ 
fore 

is rendered the north, Exod. xxvi. 20.; Josh. vii. 11. 
and in other places of Scripture. Accordingly Baahtttephtiti 
may be interpreted, the God or idol of the norths in contradistinc¬ 
tion perhaps to others of the lower Thebais, whose places of 
worship were to the S. or E. If Tosephon be related to HDlf» 
to spy put or observe, then Saal-totephon willprobably signify the 
God of the watch-tower, or the guardian God, such as was the 
Hermes or Terminus of the Romans, the @ie; of the 

Greeks, &c. The worshipping upon mountains is mentioned, 
1 Kings xiv. 23. Jer. ii. 20. &c. The Persians worshipped, m 
xx irfanktxxrx rut xtxSx imvtk. Herod. Clio, § 131. He- 

braice est, Dominus Specula, quod ostendit loca ilia edita fuisse 
et prarupta. Menoch. in locum. Vid. Seld. de Diis Syris, 
cap. iii. synt. 1. 
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fore Migdol, as it is otherwise noted, could not 
well have another situation. 

pihahhiroth, or Hhiroth rather, without re¬ 
garding the prsefixt .part of it, may have a more 
general signification, and -denote the valley, or 
that whole space of ground which extended, itself 
from the edge of the wilderness of Ethani to the 
Red Sea. For that particular part only, where 
the Israelites were ordered to edcamp, appears to 
have been called Pi-hahhiroth, i. e. the mouth,of 
Hhiroth. For when Pharaoh overtook them, it 
was with respect to his oomiag. down upon them, 
Exod. xiv. 9. m’nn *D by, i. e. besides, or at the 
mouth, or the most advanced part of. Hhiroth to 
the eastward. Likewisein Num. xxxiii. 7 . where 
the Israelites are related to have encamped befoie 
Migdol, it follows, ver. 8. that they departed, 
rwnn ODD, from before Hhiroth, and not from 
before Pihahhiroth, as it is rendered in our trans¬ 
lation. And in this sense it.is taken by the lxxii,' 
by Eusebius, and St Jerome; the former inter¬ 
preting Pihahhiroth by ™ or .Me mouth 

of Eiroth, or Iroth, as St Jerome writes it. For 
*£), as Ben Ezra criticises upon the word, relates 
to what lies before us, being called in the Tar- 
gum, DID Phoum, or ’DID Photrni; as Hhiroth is 
called «m*n Hhirata. Each of them therefore, 
is to .be considered as a distinct term and appel¬ 
lation. 

If we take Hhiroth then for an appellative, it 
may have two significations. It has been alrea¬ 
dy observed, that this valley is closely confined 

vol. 11. n betwixt 
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betwixt two rugged chains of mountains. By 
deducing Hhiroth therefore from "in Hhor, or 
HFi Hhour , i. e. a hole or gullet, as the Samaritan 
mid Syriac copies understand it, it may, by a la r 
titude very common in these cases, be rendered a 
narrate defile, road or passage, such as the valley 
of Baideah has been described* Pihahhiroth 
therefore, upon this supposition, will be the same 
as the mouth or the most advanced part of this 
valley, to the eastward, towards the Red Sea. 
But as the Israelites were properly delivered at 
this place from their captivity and fear of the 
Egyptians, Exod. xiv. 13. we may rather suppose 
that Hhiroth denotes the place where they were 
restored to their liberty; as Tin Hhorar, and 
nmi Hhiroth, are words of the like import in 
the Chaldee. In Rashi’s commentary, we have a 
further confirmation of this interpretation. ‘ Pi- 
* hahhiroth,’ says he, ‘ is so called, because the 
‘ children of Israel were made DHH *33, Beni 
‘ Hhorim, freemen, at that place.’ In the Targum 
likewise, ?**VVp, Ben Hherin, is used to explain 
n Hhaphsee, Exod. xxi. 2. & 5. a word which 
denotes liberty and f reedom in these and other 
parts of Scripture. And it may be further urged, 
in favour as well of this explication as of the 
tradition still preserved, of the Israelites having 
passed through'this valley, that the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the mountain, which I suppose to be 
Baal-tzephon, is called, even to this day, by the 
inhabitants of these deserts, Jibbel Attakah, or 
the mountain of deliverance; which appellation} 

together 
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together with those, of Baideah and <Fiah beni Is¬ 
rael, could never have been given or imposed 
upon these inhabitants at first, or preserved by 
them afterwards, without some faithful tradition 
that such places had once been the actual scene 
of these remarkable transactions. The sea like¬ 
wise of Kolzum, i. e. destruction, as the corre¬ 
spondent part of the Bed Sea .is ,called .in the 
Arabian geography, is a further confirmation of 
this tradition. Moreover,. the Icflhyophagi, who 
lived in this very neighbourhood, axe reported 'by 
Diodorus Siculus, (1. iii. p. 122.) to have preser¬ 
ved the like traditionary account from tlieir 
forefathers, of this miraculous division of the 
Red Sea. 

There are likewise other circumstances to prove 
that the Israelites took their departure from this 
valley, in their passage through the Red Sea. 
For it oould mot have been to the northward of 
the mountains of Attackah, or in the higher road 
which I have taken motice of; because, as this 
lies for the most part upon a:level, the Israelites 
could not have been-here, as we find they were, 
shut in and entangled. Neither could it have 
been on the other side, viz. to the S. bf the 
mountains of iGewouby, ;&r then (besides the in¬ 
superable difficulties which the Israelites would 
have met with in climbing over :them, 'the same 
likewise that the Egyptians-would have had in 
pursuing them) the opposite shore could not 
have been the desert of Shur, where the Israel¬ 
ites landed, Esorl. xv. 22. but it would have been 

the 
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the desert of Marah, that lay a great way be¬ 
yond it. • What is now called Corondel, might 
probably be the southern portion of the desert of 
Marah, the shore of the Red Sea from Suez hi¬ 
therto having continued to be low and sandy. 
But from Corondel to the port of Tor, the shore 
is for the most part rocky and mountainous, in 
the same manner with the Egyptian coast that 
lies opposite to it; neither the one nor the other 
of them affording any convenient place, either 
for the departure of a multitude from the one 
shore, or the reception of it upon the other. And 
besides, from Corondel * to Tor, the channel of 
the Red Sea, which from Suez to Sdur is not 
above ix or x M. broad* begins here to be so 
many leagues ; too great a space certainly for the 
Israelites, in the manner they were encumbered, 
to pass over in one night. At Tor, the Arabian 
shore begins to wind itself round about Ptolemy’s 
promontory of Paran, towards the Gulf of Eloth, 
whilst the Egyptian shore retires so far to the 
S. W. that it can scarce be perceived. 

As the Israelites then* for these reasons, could 
not, according to the opinion of some authors, 
have landed,either at Corondel or Tor; so nei¬ 
ther could they have landed at Ain el Mousah, 
according to the conjectures of others. For if 
the passage of the Israelites had been so near the 
extremity of the Red Sea, it may be presumed 

that 

* £bn Said (Cod. MS. Seld.) makes the sea at Corondel to 
be seventy miles over, whereas it is little more than so many fur¬ 
longs. Vid. Vol. iii. Geogr. Vet. Min. 
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that the very encampments of six hundred thou¬ 
sand men, besides children, and a mixed multi¬ 
tude, which would amount to as many more, 
would have spread themselves even to the fur¬ 
ther, or the Arabian side of this narrow isthmus, 
whereby the interposition of Providence would 
not have been at all necessary. Because in this 
case, and in this situation, there could not have 
been room enough for the waters, after they were 
divided, to have stood on a heap, or to have been 
a wall unto them, particularly on the left hand. 
This moreover would not have been a division, 
but a recess only of the water to the southward. 
Pharaoh likewise, by overtaking them as they 
were encamped in this open situation by the sea, 
would have easily surrounded them on all sides. 
Whereas the contrary seems to be implied by the 
pillar of the cloud, Exod. xiv. 19? 20. which divi¬ 
ded, or came between the camp of the Egyptians, 
and the camp of Israel; and thereby left the Is¬ 
raelites (provided this cloud should have been re¬ 
moved) in a situation only of being molested in 
the rear. For the narrow valley which I have 
described, and which, we may presume, was al¬ 
ready occupied and filled up behind-by the host 
of Egypt, and before by the encampments of the 
Israelites, would not permit, or leave room for 
the Egyptians to approach them, either on the 
right hand or on the left. Besides, if this pas¬ 
sage. was at Ain Mousa, how can we account for 
that remarkable circumstance, Ex. xv. 22. where 
it is said, that when Moses brought Israel from 

the 
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the Red Sea, they went out into, or landed in, the 
wilderness of Shur. For Shur, a particular dis¬ 
trict of the wilderness of Etham, lies directly 
fronting the valley, from which I suppose they 
departed, but a great many miles to the south¬ 
ward of Ain Monsa. If they landed likewise at 
Aiti Mousa, where there are several fountains, 
there would have been no occasion for the sacred 
historian to have observed, at the same time, that 
the Israelites, after they went out from the sea 
into the wilderness of Shur, went three days in the 
wilderness, always directing their marches towards 
Mount Sinai, and found tio water. For which 
reason, Marah is recorded, ver. 28. to be the first 
place where they found water ; as their wander¬ 
ing so far before they found it, seems to make 
Marah also their first station, after their passage 
through the Red Sea. Moreover the channel 
over against Ain Mousa, is not above three miles 
over; whereas that hetwixt Shur or Sedur and 
Jibbel Gewoiibee and At-tackah, is nine or ten, 
and therefore capacious enough, as the other 
would have been too small, for drowning or co- 
ver'mgt therein (Exod. xv. 28.) the chariots and 
horsemen, atghaiLthe host of Pharaoh. And there¬ 
fore, by impjJhaJr ^weighing all these arguments 
together, tmlrwoiwftmt point in the sacred geo¬ 
graphy n|&y, IntWFmore authority, be fixed at 
Sedur, oler apunst the valley.of Baideah, than 
at Tor, Coyndel, Ain Mousa, or any other 
place. 

Over against Jibbel At-tackah, and the valley 

of 
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of Baideah, is the desert, as it is called, of‘ Sdur, 
the same with Shur, Exod. xr. 22. where the Is¬ 
raelites landed, after they had passed through the 
interjacent gulf of the Red Sea. The situation 
qf this gulf, which is the Jam Suph, AID O’, the 
weedy sea, or the tongue of the Egyptian Sea, in 
the Scripture language, the gulf of Heroopolis in 
the Greek and Latin geography, and the western 
arm, as the Arabian geographers call it, of the sea 
of Kolzum *, stretches itself nearly N. and S. 
and therefore lies very properly situated j’ to be. 
traversed by that strong east wind which was sent 
to divide it, Exod. xiv. 21. The division that was 
thus made iq the channel, the making the waters 
of it to stand on a heap, (Psal. lxxviii. 13.) their 
being a wall to the Israelites on the right hand and 
on the left, (Exod. xiv. 22.) besides the twenty 
miles distance at least of this passage from the 
extremity of the gulf, are circumstances which 
sufficiently vouch for the miraculousness of it, 
and no less contradict all such idle suppositions 

as 

* Sues vulgo non habet Abulfeda, sed ejus loco Alkolzum : 
vldentur tamen duo loca distincta : nam noster Kalkashandi mox 
post Sues ponit Alkolzum ad meridiem ejusdem Sues in litpre 
Aigyptiaco : at vero Mekrisi expresse ait Alkolzum esse diru- 
tum et loco ejus hodie Sues esse. V. c. Joh. Gagn. Not. in Abulf. 
Geogr. Ad oram extimam braehij orientalis mans Alkolzum 
sita est Ailab, et ad oram extimam brachii occidentals fuit mbs 
Alkolzum ; utriusque latitudines ferme eaedem sunt. Vid. Abulf. 
Descrip- Maris Alkolzum.—Haud procul ab Alkolzum est locus 
in mari ubi demersus tut Faraone. Id.—Alkolzum, or Kolzum 
without the article, seems to have some affinity with Clysma, 
another name that this gulf was formerly known by. The same 
is laid down by Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 6. 

•f- Vid. Golii not. in Alfarganum. 
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as pretend to account for it from the nature and 
quality of tides, or from any such extraordinary 
recess of the sea, as it seems to have been too 
rashly compared to by Josephus *. 

In travelling from Sdur towards Mount Sinai, 
we come into the desert, as it is still called, of 
Marah, where the Israelites met with those bitter 
waters, or waters of Marah , Exod. xv. 23. And 
as this circumstance did not happen till after they 
had wandered three days in the wilderness, we may 
probably fix these waters at Corondel,,,where 
there is still a small rill, which, unless it be dilu¬ 
ted by the dews and rain, still continues to be 
brackish. Near this place, the sea forms itself 
into a large bay, called Berk el Corondel f, i. e, 
the lake of Corondel, ..which is remarkable for a 
strong current that sets into it from the north¬ 
ward, particularly at the recess of the tide. The 
Arabs, agreeably to the interpretation of Kolzum, 
their name for th is sea, preserve a tradition that 
a numerous host was formerly drowned at this 
place; occasioned, no doubt, by what is related 
Ex. xiv. 30. that the Israelites saw the Egyptians 
dead upon the sea shore ; i. e. all aloug, as we may 
presume, from Sdur to Corondel; and at Coron¬ 
del especially, from the assistance and termina¬ 
tion of the current, as it has been already men¬ 
tioned. 

There is nothing further remarkable, till we 
see the Israelites encamped at Elim, (Exod. xv. 
27. Numb, xxxiii. 9-) upon the northern skirts 

of 

* Jos. Antiq. 1. ii. c. 7. f Note, p. 100. 
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of the desert of Sin, two leagues from Tor, and 
rear thirty from Corondel. I saw no more than 
nine of the twelve wells that are mentioned by 
Moses; the other three being filled up by those 
drifts of sand which are common in Arabia! Yet 
this loss is amply made up by the great increase 
in the palm trees, the seventy having propagated 
themselves into more than two thousand. Un¬ 
der the shade of these trees, is the Hammam 
Mousa, or bath'of Moses , particularly so called, 
which the inhabitants of Tor have in great es¬ 
teem and Veneration; acquainting us, that it was 
here where the household of Moses was encamp¬ 
ed. 

• We have a distinct view of Mount Sinai from 
Elim ; the wilderness, as it is still called, of Sirt 
(?*0) lying betwixt them. We traversed these 
plains in nine hours, being all the way diverted 
with the sight of a variety of lizards and Vipers, 
that are here in great numbers. We were after¬ 
wards near twelve hours in passing the many 
windings and difficult ways, which lie betwixt 
these deserts and those of Sinai. The latter con¬ 
sist of a beautiful plain, mofe than 1 a league in 
breadth, and nearly three in length, lying open 
towards the N. E. where we enter it, but is clo¬ 
sed up to the southward by some of the lower 
eminences of Mount Sinai. In this direction; 
likewise, the higher parts of this mountain make 
such encroachments upon the plain, that they di¬ 
vide it into two, each of them capacious enough 
to receive the whole encampment of the Israel- 
vol. ii. o ites. 
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ites. That which lies to the eastward, may be 
the desert of Sinai, properly so called, where 
Moses saw the angel of the Lord m the burning 
bush, when he was guarding the ^flocks of Jethro, 
Exod. iii. 2, The convent of St Catharine is 
built over the place of this divine appearance. 
It is near ccc feet square, and more than xl in 
height, being built partly with stone, partly with 
mud and mortar mixed together. The more im¬ 
mediate place of the Shekinah is honoured with 
a little chapel, which this old fraternity, of St 
Basil has in such esteem and veneration, that, ip 
imitatioh of Mo^es, they put off their shoes from 
off their feet whenever they enter it. This, with 
several other chapels dedicated to particular saints, 
are included within the church, as they call it, of 
the transfiguration, which is a large beautiful 
structure, covered with lead, and supported by 
two rows of marble columns. The floor is very 
elegantly .laid out in a variety of devices in Mo¬ 
saic work. Of the same tesselated workmanship 
likewise, are both the floor and the walls of the 
presbyterium ; upon the latter whereof is repre¬ 
sented the effigies of the emperor Justinian, to¬ 
gether with the history of the transfiguration. 
Upon the partition which separates the presbyte¬ 
rium from the body of the church, there is placed 
a small marble shrine, wherein are preserved the 
skull, and one of the hands of St Catherine; 
the rest of the sacred body having been bestow¬ 
ed, at different times, upon such Christian princes 
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as have contributed to the suppdft of this con¬ 
vent. 

The pilgrims are not admitted into this con¬ 
vent by the door, (which is open only when the 
arch-bishop, who usually resides at Kairo, comes 
to be installed), but we are drawn up by a wind¬ 
lass, near thirty feet high, and then taken in at a 
window by some of the lay brothers who attend 
for that purpose. These, and the papasses or 
presbyters, who are Oommottly called kalories * 
make in all about a hundred and fifty, who live a 
very strict and austere life, abstaining not only 
from flesh, but also from butter; milk, and eggs ; 
which even the pilgrims Ate not permitted to 
bring into the convent. The least mortification 
they, undergo, which indeed is not often, is when 
they receive from their sister convent at Tor, or 
from Menab el Dsahab, a quantity of shell fish, 
crabs or lobsters, other fish being prohibited by 
their institution. For bread or biscuit is the 
main article of their sustenance; to which is add¬ 
ed, according to the course of their stated days, 
half a pint of date brandy, together with a small 
portion of olives, oil and vinegar, sallad or pot¬ 
herbs ; ot else of dates, figs, almonds, parched 
pulse, and such, like food as was the dry 

diet of the primitive Christians. Their bread, 
biscuit, oil, olives, pulse and figs, are brought to 
them monthly from Kairo; but their dates, bran¬ 
dy, 

* KaAtyfgc*, i. e. a good old man. Vid. Tcurtief. Vof. VoL i. 
p. 121. 

f Vid, Tertull. de Jejunio. 
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dy, sallad* and pot-herbs, are chiefly from their 
own gardens and plantations. 

Mount Sinai, which hangs over this convent, is 
called by. the Arabs, Jibbel Mousa, i. e. the moun¬ 
tain of Moses ; and sometimes only, by way of 
eminence, El Tor, i. e. the mountain. St Helena, 
out of the great reverence she had for this 3u>C«- 
}«••» •«•«, according to the appellation of these 
mpnks, built a stair-case of stone from the bottom 
to the top of it; but at present, as most of these 
steps, which history* informs us, were originally 
six thousand six hundred in number, are either 
tumbled down, or defaced, the ascent is become 
very fatiguing, and frequently imposed upon their 
votaries and pilgrims as a severe penance. How¬ 
ever, at certain distances* the fathers have erect¬ 
ed, as so many breathing • places, several little 
chapels and oratories, dedicated to one or other of 
their saints; who, as they are always to be invo¬ 
ked upon these occasions, so, after some small 
oblation,- they are always engaged to be propiti¬ 
ous to lend their assistance. 

The summit of Mount Sinai is not very spaci¬ 
ous ; where the Mahometans, the Latins, and the 

Greeks, 

* Vid. Geographum anonymum Graecum apud L. Allatii 
'ZuiifUKnu The steps that remain,, are each of thenrf, a little 
more or less, a foot ugh; so that die perpendicular height of 
this mount may be computed, according to the number of thesi 
steps, to be 6600 feet, or 2200 yards, t. e. one mile and a quar¬ 
ter. But as the ascent in some few places is plainer and easier, 
without the traces of any steps, as indeed they were not wanting, 
a furlong or thereabouts may be added, so as to make the whole 
perpendicular height from the convent to the top to be, more or 
less, 2400 yards. 
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Greeks, have each of them a small.chapel. Here 
we are shewn the place where Moses fasted forty 
days, Exod. xxxi. 18 . where his hand was support¬ 
ed by Aaron and Ilur, at , the battle with Amalek, 
Exod. xvii. 9. 12. where he hid himself from the 
face of God, the cave, as they pretend to shew it, 
having received the impression of his shoulders ; 
besides many other places and stations recorded 
in Scripture. 

After we had descended, with no small diffi¬ 
culty, down the other or western side of this 
mount, we come into the plain or wilderness of 
Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 1. where we see that ex¬ 
traordinary antiquity, the rock of Meribah, Exod. 
xvii. 6 . which has continued down to this day, 
without the least injury from time or accidents. 
This is rightly called, from its hardness, Deut. 
viii. 15. a rock of flint, B^obnn “HU; though from 
the purple or reddish colour of it, it may be ra¬ 
ther rendered the rock of Dbn, or nobntt, ame¬ 
thyst, 6r the amethystine, or granate rock. It is 
about six yards square, lying tottering as it were 
and loose, near the middle of the valley, and 
seems to have been formerly a part or cliff of 
Mount Sinai, which hangs in a variety of preci¬ 
pices all over this plain. Thewaters which gush¬ 
ed out, and the stream which fenced withal, Psal. 
vii. 8. 21. have hollowed across one corner of this 
rock, a channel about two inches deep, and twen¬ 
ty wide, all over incrustated like the inside of a 
tea-kettle that has been long used. Besides seve¬ 
ral mossy productions that are still preserved by 

the 
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the dew, we see all crver this channel a great 
number of holes, some of them four or five inches 
deep, and one or two in diameter, the lively and 
demonstrative tokens of their having been for¬ 
merly so many fountains. Neither eonld art or 
chance be concerned in the contrivance, in as 
much as every circumstance points out to us a 
miracle, and in the same manner with the rent in 
the rock of Mount Calvary, at Jerusalem, nevef 
fails to produce the greatest seriousness and de¬ 
votion in all who see it. The Arabs who were 
our guards, were ready to stone me in attempting 
to break off a comer of it 
The monks likewise shew us several other re¬ 
markable places'; as where Aaron's calf was mol¬ 
ten, Exod. xxxii. 4 . (but the head only is repre¬ 
sented, and that very rudely); where the Israel¬ 
ites danced at the consecration of it, Exod. xxxii. 
Ip.; where Corah and his company zvere sxvattoa'ed 
up, Num. xvi. 32 .; where Elias hid himself when 
he fled from Jezebel, 2 Kings viii. 9. But the hi¬ 
story Of these, and of the other places which I 
have mentioned upon the mount, is attended 
with so maity monkish tales and inconsistencies, 
that it would be too tedious to relate them. ‘ 
From.Mount Sinai, the Israelites directed their 
marches northward, towards the land of Canaan. 
The next remarkable encampments, therefore, 
were in the desert of Paran, which seems to have 
commenced immediately upon their departing 
from Hazaroth, three stations or days journey^ 
i. e. xxx M. as we will only compute them, from 

Sinai, 
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Sinai, Numb. x. 33 . and xii. 16. And as tradi¬ 
tion has continued down to us the names of Shur, 
Marah and Sin, so has it also that of Paran; the 
ruins of the late convent of Paran, built upon 
those of an ancient city of that name, (which 
might give denomination to the whole desert), 
being found about the half way betwixt Sinai 
and Covandel, winch lie at forty leagues distance. 
This situation of Paran, .so far to the S. of Ka- 
desh, will illustrate Gen. xiv. 5 , 6. where Gheder- 
laomer, apd the kings that were with hint, are said 
(o have smote the Horites in their Mount Seir, unto 
fit Paran (i. c. unto the city, as I take it, of that 
pame) which. i$ in, or by the wilderness. 

The whole country round ahout Paran is very 
mountainous, making part o.f the .*»«**»« of Pto¬ 
lemy* which he tells us extended from the pro¬ 
montory of. Paran as far as Judaea, and would 
therefore take in the Accaba, which will be here¬ 
after mentioned. 

From the more advanced part of tire wilder¬ 
ness of Paran, (the same that .lay in the road be¬ 
twixt Midian and Egypt, 1 Kings xi. 18 .) Moses 
sent a man out of every tribe to spy out the land of 
Canaan,, Num. xxiii. 3 . who returned to him after 
forty days, unto the same wilderness, ts Ksdesh 
Barnea, Num. xxxii. 8. Deut. i. 10. and ix. 23 . 

Josh. 

* T# kmtu Va^ai «t<^» /tittle J« x* {■ 

Jl uei i fit- <ht^ Kttfin fittfuf {« x, y# 

Alarum it n m %•>(», (Arabise Petrsese) TX xaXaftua Ms ifn 

mx» tx xarx Qa^ai /hujjx, if trt rn* U/immi, am are* fit) 9vrurf r *n 
|#«#)» r*r*> xa S a rttjt Aiyvmit, i rt SAPAKHNH nntn. Ptolem. 
Ptogr. 1. v. c. 11. ' ■ 
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Josh. xiv. 7 - This place or city, which in Gen. 
xiv. 7 . is called Enmishpat, i. e. the fountain of 
Mishpat, is, in Num. xx. 1. xxvii. 14 . xxxiii. 36 . 
called Tzin Kadesh, or simply Kadesh, as in Gen. 
xvi. 14 . and xx. i. and being equally ascribed to 
the desert of py Tzin and to the desert of Paran, 
.we may presume that the desert of Tzin and Pa¬ 
ran were one and the same. or may be 

so called from the plants of divers palm grounds 
upon it. 

A late ingenious author* has situated Kadesh 
Barnea, a place of no small consequence in Scrip¬ 
ture history, which we are now enquiring after, 
at eight hours, or twenty miles distance only, 
from Mount Sinai, which I presume cannot be 
admitted for various- reasons. Because several 
texts of Scripture insinuate, that Kadesh lay at 
a much greater distance. Thus, in Deut. i. 9. it 
is said, they departed from Hor$b, through that 
great and terrible-wilderness, (which supposes by 
far a much greater extent both of time and space), 
and came to Kadesh Barnea ; and in chap. ix. 23 . 
when the fjord sent you from Kadesh Barnea to 
possess the land; which, Num. xx. 16. is described 
to be a city in the uttermost part cf the border of 
Edom : the border of the land of Edom, and that 
of the land of promise being contiguous, and in 
fact the very same. And further, Deut. i. 2. it 
is expressly said, that there are eleven days jour¬ 
ney from Horeb, by the way of mount Seir to Ka¬ 
desh Barnea; which, from.the context^ cannot be 

otherwise 

* Descript, of the East, vol. i. p. 157. 
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otherwise understood, than of maithing: along 
the direct road. For Moses hereby intimates, 
how soon the Israelites might have entered upon 
the borders of the land of promise, if they had 
not been a stubborn and rebellious people. 
Whereas the number of their stations, betwixt 
Sinai and Kadesh, as they are particularly enu¬ 
merated, Numb, xxxiii. (each of which must 
have been at least one day’s journey), appear to 
be near twice as many, or xxi • in which they 
are said, with great truth and propriety, Psal. 
cvii. 4. to have wandered in the wilderness , out of 
the way; and in Deut. ii. 1. to have compassed 
Mount Seir, rather than to have, travelled directly 
through it. If then we allow x miles' for each 
of these eleven days journey, (and fewer, I pre¬ 
sume, cannot well be insisted upon), the distance 
of Kadesh from Mount Sinai, will be about cx 
miles. 

That x M. a day (I mean in a direct line, as 
laid down in the map, without considering the 
deviations, which are every where, more or less) 
were equivalent to one day’s journey, may be fur¬ 
ther proved from the history of the spies, who 
searched it he land (Numb. xiii. 2.1.) from Kadesh to 
Rehob, as men come to Hamath, and returned in 
forty days. Eehob then, the furthest point of 
this expedition to the northward} may well be 
conceived to have been twenty days journey from 
Kadesh; and therefore to know the true position 
of Rehob, will be a material point in this disqui¬ 
sition. Now, it appears from Josh. xix. 29 , 30. 

vol. ii. t and 
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and Judges i. 31. that Rehob was one of the ma¬ 
ritime cities of the tribe of Asher, and day (in 
travelling, as we may suppose, by the common 
or nearest way) along the sea coastDDn H2S, 
Numb. xiii. 21-. (not, as we render it,, as men come 
to Hamath, but) as men go towards Hamath , in 
going to Hamath, or in the way or road to. Ha¬ 
math. For to have searched the land as far as 
Hamath, and to have returned to Kadesh in forty 
dajlf> would have :been altogether impossible. 
Moreover, as the tribe of' Asher did not reach 
beyond Sidon, for that was its northern bound¬ 
ary, Josh. xix. 28. Rehob must have been situ¬ 
ated to the southward of Sidon, upon, or (being 
a derivative perhaps from am, latum esse) below 
in the plaid, under .a long chain of mountains 
that runs E. and W. through the midst of that 
tribe. And as these mountains, called by some 
the mountains of Saron, are all along, except in 
the narrow which I have mentioned, near the sea, 
very ragged and difficult to pass over, the spies, 
who could not well take another way, might 
imftgirtetbey would run too great a risque of 
being discovered in attempting to pass through 
it. For in these eastern countries, a watchful 
eye was always-, as it is stsiU, kept upon stran¬ 
gers, as we may collect from the histoiy of the 
two angels at. Sodom, <Jen. xix. 5. and of the 
spies- at Jericho, Josh. ii. 2. and from other in¬ 
stances. If then we fix Rehob upon the skirts 
of the plains of Acre, a little to the S. of this 
narrow nead, (the Scala Tyriornm, as it was af¬ 
terwards 
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terwards named), somewhere near Egdippa, the 
distance betwixt Kadfcsh and Rehob will be about 
ccx M.; whereas, by placing Kadesh twenty 
miles only from Sinai or Horeb, the distance will 
be cccxxx; and instead of x miles a day, accord¬ 
ing to the former computation, the spies'must 
have travelled, near xvn, which* for forty days 
successively, seems to-have been too difficult an 
expedition in this hot, and consequently fa¬ 
tiguing climate; especially as they were on foot, 
or footpads , as CD’VilO, tlieir appellation in the 
original, may probably import. These geogra¬ 
phical circumstances therefore, thus correspond¬ 
ing with what is actually known of those coun¬ 
tries at this time, should induce us to situate Ka¬ 
desh, as I have already done, cx miles to the 
northward, of Mount Sinai, and xlii M. to the 
westward of Eloth, near Callah Nahar, i. e. the 
castle of the river or fountain, (probably the Ain 
Mishpat), a noted station of the Mahometans, in 
their pilgrimage id Mecca. 

From Kadesh, the Israelites were ordered to 
turn into the wilderness, >by the way of the Red 
Sea, Numb. xiv. 25. Deut. i. 40, i.e. they were 
at this time, in punishment of their murmurings, 
infidelity and disobedience, to advance no fur- 
ther northward towards the land of Canaan. 
Now these marches are called, the compassing of 
Mount Seir, Deut. ii. 1. and the passing by from 
the children of Esau, which dwelt in Seir, through 
the way of the plain of Eloth, and Ezion-gaber, 
ver. 8. The wandering therefore of the children 

of 
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6f Israel, during the space of thirty-eight years, 
Deut. ii. 14. was confined, in all probability, to 
that neck of land only, which lies bounded by 
the gulfs of Eloth and Heroopolis. If then we 
could adjust the true position of Eloth, we should 
gain one considerable point towards the better 
laying down and circumscribing this mountain¬ 
ous tract, where the Israelites wandered for so 
piany years. 

Now there is an universal consent among geo¬ 
graphers, that (flVy) Eloth, Ailah, or Aelana, as 
it is differently named, was situated upon the 
northern extremity of the gulf of that name # . 
Ptolemyf indeed places it 45' to the S. of He- 
roopolis, and nearly 3° to the E.; whereas Abul- 
feda whose later authority, and perhaps greater 
experience, should be more regarded, makes the 
extremities of the two gulfs to lie nearly in the 
same parallel, though without recording the dis¬ 
tance betwee? them. I have been often inform¬ 
ed by the Mahometan pilgrims, who, in their way 
to Mecca, pass by them both, that they direct 
their marches from Kairo, eastward, till they ar¬ 
rive at Callah Accaba, or the castle si tuated be¬ 
low the mountains of Accaba, upon the Elanitic 
point of the Red. Sea. Here they begin to travel 

betwixt 

* ErnoSif V (a Gaza. SC.) Alytrau yiXit/t Iwunw t£>|- 

*»VT <t rA»th tif A fXta irtXit uri m ftv%* tv ApcCitf *#Ary tuifUnt. 
Strab. 1. xvi. p. 1102. 

f 'H EA*?« xttrx tm fWX" tut/tu s n ifunvfut **A m, inyn 
fi* ( xs |i J5y xB J. Vid. Ptol. ut supra, et not. p. 89. 

t Vid. not. 1. p.103. 
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betwixt the south and south east, with their faces 
directly towards Mecca, which lay hitherto upon 
their right' hand ; haring made in all, from Ad- 
jeroute, x M. to the N. N. \V. of Suez, to this 
castle, a journey of seventy hours *. But as this 
whole tract is very mountainous, the road "must 
consequently be attended with great variety of 
windings and turnings, which would hinder them 
from making any greater progress, than at the 
rate, we will suppose, of about half a league an 
hour. 

Eloth then (which is the place of a Turkish 
garrison at present, as it was a presidium f of 
the Romans in former time) will lie, according to 
this calculation, about cxl M. from Adjeroute, 
in an JS.. by S. direction ; a position which will 
likewise receive further confirmation, from the 
distance that is assigned to it from Gaza, in the 
pld geography. For as this distance was cl Ro¬ 
man miles, according to Pliny £,* or CLvri ac¬ 
cording to other authors ||, Eloth could not have 
had a more southern situation than lat. Sjy* 4tf. 
Neither could it have had a more northern lati¬ 
tude, in as much as this would have so far inva¬ 
lidated 

* Vid. these several stations in the Collectanea. 

f Sedet ibi (apud Ailat) legio Romans, cognomento Decima: 
et olim quidem Ailat a veteribus dicebatur ; nunc vero adpella- 
tur Aila. Hieronym. in locis Hebraicis. In litore maris inter 
Ahila (pro Ailat, ut supra) posita est, ubi nunc moratur legio 
et prsesidium Romanorum. Id. in cap. xlvii. Ezech. 

f Heroopoliticus vocatur, alterque ABlaniticus sinus Rubri 
mans in ASgyptum vergentis cl miUia passuum interrallo inter 
duo oppida Alana, et in nostro mart Gazam. Plin. 1. v. c. 11. 

II Vid. supra, not. *, p. 116. et Marcian. Heracl. in Periplo^ 
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lidated a just observation of Strabo’s*, who 
makes Heroopolis and Pelusium to be much 
nearer each other than Eioth and Gaza. And be¬ 
sides, as Gaza is well known to lie in lat. 31° 4 O', 
(as we have placed Eioth in lat. 29 ° 40'), the dif¬ 
ference of lat. betwixt them will be 2°, or cxx 
geographical miles j which converted into Ro¬ 
man miles, (lxxvI of which make one degTee), 
we have the very distance, especially as they lie 
nearly under the same meridian, that is ascribed 
to them above by Strabo and Pliny. 

Yet, notwithstanding this point may be gain¬ 
ed, it would still be too dating an attempt, even 
to pretend to trace out above two or three of the 
encampments, mentioned Numb, xxxiii. though 
the greatest part of them was, in all probability, 
confined to this tract of Arabia Petreea, which I 
have bounded to the E, by the meridian of 
Eioth, and to the W. by that of Heroopolis; 
Kadesh lying near, or upon the skirts of it to the 
northward. 

However, one of their more southern stations, 
after they left Mount Sinai and Paran, seems to 
have been at Eziongaber; which, being the place 
from whence Solomon’s navy went for gold to- 
Ophir, 1 Kings ix. 26 . 2 Chron. viii. 17. we may 
be induced to take it for the present Meenah el 
Dsahab, i. e. the port of gold. According to the 

account 

* A mat y iw (sc. Sinus Arabicus) l put «< t%*t n sr m 
w tx PH-ft *' EA*mn* 9r(«r«y tfu/unt Ktrt rtn u mnm 

trtteuf iV Hf rt wps Aiyuxrt Kttru rtt H fttut wt>ut, us it U n*Aari* 
i ttrirtfutn^u, &c. Strstb. 1. xvi. p. 1102. 
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account l had of tins place, from the monks, of 
St Catharine, it lies in the gulf of Eloth, betwixt 
two and three dpyp journey from them, enjoying 
a spacious harbour,, fijpm whence they are some¬ 
times supplied, as I have already mentioned, with 
plenty of lobsters and shell fish. Meenah el 
Dsahab therefore, from this circumstance, may 
be nearly at the same distance from Sinai with 
Tor, from whence they are likewise furnished 
with the same provisions; which, unless they are 
brought with the utmost expedition, frequently 
corrupt and putrify. I have already given the 
distance betwixt tire M. W. part of the desert of 
Sin and Mount Sinai to be xxi hours; and if we 
further add hi hours, (the distance betwixt the 
desert pf Sin, and tlie port of Tor, from whence 
these fishes are obtainedj, we shall have in all 
•xxiv hours, i. e. in round numbers, about x.x M. 
Eziongaber consequently may life a little more or 
less at that distance from Sinai; because the 
days joumies which the Monks speak of, are not 
perhaps to be considered as ordinary and common 
ones ; but such as are made in haste, that the 
fish may arrive in good condition. 

In the Dsecript. of the East, p. 157. Ezionga- 
ber is placed to the S. E. of Eloth, and at two or 
three mildT only from it; which, I presume, can¬ 
not be admitted. For as Eloth itself is situated 
upon the very point of the gulf, Eziongaber, by 
lying to the S. E. of it, would belong to the land 
of Midian ; whereas Eziongaber was undoubted¬ 
ly a sea port in the land of Edom, as we learn 

from 
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from the authorities above related, viz. where 
king Solomon is said to have made a navy of ships 
in Eziortgaber, which is, n W n», beside Ehth, on 
the shore of ■ the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. 
Here it may be observed, that the word ntt, which 
we render beside, viz. Eloth, should be rendered, 
together with Eloth; not denoting any vicinity 
betwixt them, but that they were both of them 
ports of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. 

From Eziongaber, the Israelites turned back 
again to Kadesh, with an intent to direct their 
marches that way into the land of Canaan. But 
upon Edom's refusing to give Israel passage 
through his border, Numb. xx. 18 . they turned 
away from him, to the right hand," as I suppose, 
towards Mount Hor, Numb. xx. 21. which might 
lie to the eastward of Kadesh, in the road from 
thence to the Red Sea; and as the soul of the 
' children of Israel is said to have been here much 
discouraged because of the way, it is very probable 
that Mount Hor was, the same chain of moun¬ 
tains that are now called Aecaba by the Arabs ; 
and Were the eastermost. range, as we may take 
then! to be, of Ptolemy’s ,p above described. 
Here, from the badness of the road, and the many 
rugged passes that are to be surmounted, the 
Mahometan pilgrims lose a number of camels, 
and are no less fatigued than the Israelites were 
formerly, in getting over them. 

I have already hinted, that this chain of moun¬ 
tains, the tp of Ptolemy, reached from Pa- 
ran to Judaea. Petra therefore, according to its 

later 
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later name, the metropolis of this part of Arabia, 
may well be supposed to lie among them, and to 
have been left by the Israelites, on their left 
hand, in journeying towards Moab. Yet it will 
be difficult; to determine the situation of this- 
city, for want of a sufficient number of geogra¬ 
phical data to proceed upon. In the old geogra¬ 
phy, Petra is placed cxxxv M. to the eastward of 
Gaza*, and four days journey from Jericho f to 
the southward. 

But neither of these, distances can be any 
ways accounted for; the first being too great, 
the other too deficient. For as we may well 
suppose Petra to lie near, or upon the border of 
Moab, seven days journey would be the least; 
the same that the three kings took thither, 
2 Kings iii. 9- by fetching a compass, as we 
imagine, from Jerusalem, which was nearer to 
that border than Jericho. However, at a me¬ 
dium, Petra lay, in all probability, about the half 
way betwixt the S. extremity of the Asphaltic 
Lake and t^e gulf,of Eloth, and maybe there¬ 
fore fixed near the confines of the country of the 
Midianitjes and Moabites, £t lxx miles distance 
from Kadesh towards the N.E. and lxxxv from 
Gaza to the S. According to Josephus, it was 
formerly called Acre which Bochart supposes 

VOL. II. o to 

* Nabathseorum oppidum Petra abest a Gaza, oppido litoris 
nostri, DC M. a sinu Persico cxxxv M. Plin .). vi. c. 28. In- 
verte noraina: a Gaza cxxxv. &c. Sic numeri melius consta- 
buot ; et ceteris tam geographis, quam historicis, conciliari pote- 
runt. Cjtllar. Geogr. Antiq. 1. iii. p. 418. 

f Strab. i.$vi. p. 1105-6. t Jos. Antiq. 1. iv. c. 4. 
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to bp a corruption of Rekem *, the true and an¬ 
cient name. The Amalekites f, so frequently 
mentioned in Scripture, were once seated in the 
neighbourhood of this place; who were succeed¬ 
ed by the Nabathaeans, a people no less famous 
in prpfane history. 

From Mount Hor, the direction of their marches 
through Zalmona, Punon, &c. seems to have been 
betwixt the N, and N.E. For it does not ap¬ 
pear that they wandered any more in the wilder¬ 
ness, out of the direct way, that was to conduct 
them through the country of Moab, Nuin. xxxiii. 
48, 49. into the land of promise. 

.In the Rabbinical, geography several of the 
places which have been taken notice of in this, 
and in the foregoing chapter, are laid down in 
the following manner; 

* Rekam vel Rakim est Petra urbs, aliis Rocom, Recetn, Ra¬ 
ceme, et, prsefixo articulo, Areceme, et per apocopen Arce, Pe¬ 
tr®* scilicit metropolis “JjH Hag»r, *'. e. Petra a situ dicta, quia 
in ea domus excisae sunt in Petra. Et Rekem a conditorp rage 
Madian; de quo Nufqb. xxxi. 8. Hinc Josepbus, 1. iv. c. 7. it% 
habet de Recemo rege Madian : fttaftt, it iceXtt rntnu/Ut r» rut 
ttifu/tA rm Aff&*> ym. Et rursus A(txtftn KxXttrxt niTfm, 

■**£ EWuieri Xtytputi. Et Eusebius de locis: Pi xtfc, mim tfi HtTgt, 
mXis ms AftcGiuf, if tSanXivm Ttxpft. Via. Bt>ch. Can. lib. i. 
cap. 44. 

-f O i r*r FtCtXini x*i rv n«rje> xummvnif, oi >c*Xi/nxi jtti Aft*- 
Xrixirxi. Jos. Antiq. Jud. 1. iii. c. 2. Nabataei oppidum incolunt 
Petram nomind, &c.’ Plin. l.vi. c.28. Vid. not. *, p. 121. 

J Vid. Rabbi Eli* Mizrachi Comment, in Pentateuchum. 
Ven. 1545. p. Ql. 
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C H A P TEfl I; 

Physical Observations, 8$c. or an Essay towards 
the Natural History offyria, Phcenice, mid the 
Holy Land. « 

The air and weather, in these countries, differ 
very little from the descriptions that have been 
giyen of them in the natural history of Barbary*. 
For among many other particulars of the like 
nature and quality, which need not be repeated, 
we iind the westerly wipds to be here attended 
with rain. JVhen toe see a cloud, says our Saviour, 
Luke xii. 54. rise out of the zvest, sraigktztay ye 
say, There cometh a shower, and so it is f. But the 
easterly winds are usually dry,, notwithstanding 
they are sometimes exceeding hazy and tempestu¬ 
ous ; at which times they are called, by the sea¬ 
faring people, Levanters, being not confined to 
any one single point, but blow in all directions, 
from the N. E. round by the N. to the S. E. The 
great wind, or mighty tempest, or vehement east 
wind, described by the prophet Jonas, (i. 4. and 
iv. 8.) appears to have been one of these Levan¬ 
ters. 

The 

* Vid. p. 245, &c. 

f This brapch of the natural history is further taken notice 
of, 1 Kings xviik 41, &c. 
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Of the Euroclydon. 

The Euroclydon * also, which we read of in 
the history of St Paul, (Acts xxvii. 14.) was, in 
all probability, the same. For it was, as St Luke 
describeth it, *»¥»<* -f, a violent or tempestu- 

ons wind , bearing away all before it; and, from 
the circumstances which attended it, appears to 
have varied very little, throughout the whole pe¬ 
riod of it, from the true east point. For after 
the ship could not, bear, or in the ma¬ 

riner’s term, loof up against it, ver. 15. but they, 
were obliged to let her drive, we cannot conceive, 
as there are no remarkable currents in this part 

of 

* according to the annotations of Erasmus, Vata- 

blus, and others, is said to be, vox kinc ducta, quod ing antes fluc- 
tus ; as if those commentators understood it to nave been, as Pha- 
vorinus writes it (in voce Tvpvt) EvgeaXvSer, and, as such, com¬ 
pounded of (vftn, (latus,omplus, &c.) and *X»i*ir, fiuctus. But 
rather, if an etymology is required, as we find vXuiu* used by the 
lxxii, (Jon. i, 4,12.) instead of *SyD, which always denotes a 
tempest, as I conjecture, properly so called, Evg«Xv)«r will be the 
same with Evgti eXySer, i.e. an eastern tempest, and so far express, 
the very meaning that is affixed to a Levanter at this time. 

f Though Tvipm or To0*< may sometimes denote a whirlwind, 
yet it seems in general to be taken for any violent wind or tern*' 
pest. According to an observation of Grotius upon .the place, 
Judceis Hellenistis Tuput est qutevis violentior procello. ' Tut y*( 
xtmuyUdieK *tiftvt Tvp*f tutkvn, says Suidas. AristOt. De Mun- 
do, c. 4. seems to distinguish it from the nears; (which he calls 
a violent strong wind), by not being attended with any fiery me¬ 
teors. E«r 3i (vrnvfue) itu grtiftr a, rp<3(»• il *XA«« km a&fttl, Ilfs- 
f*( [sttXSmU*] ter h **v(n a TvQur. . Tup to, as Olym- 

wodorus, in his comment upon the foregoing passage, instruct us, 
is SO called, it* x« xua-rwr it* tv T*%vt x» xniifictref ; Or it* r» twr- 
thp as we read it in C. a Lapide. Acts xxvii. 14. Tvpat 

y*p e«r a tv *n/tv epei%* sttut' « km tvgt«Xv3»r xeXar*<. Phavor. 
in lex. One of these Levanters is beautifully described by Virgil 
(Geor. ii. ver. 107.) in the following lines : 

.......... Ubi navigiis violentior incidit Eurus, 

Nosse, quot lonii veniant ad litora fiuctus. 
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of the sea, and as the rudder could be of little 
use, that it could take any other course, than as 
the winds alone directed it. Accordingly, in the 
description of the storm, we find the vessel was 
first of all under the island Clauda, ver. 16 . which 
is a little to the southward of the parallel of that 
part of the coast of Crete, from whence it may 
be supposed to have been driven; then it Was 
tossed along the bottom of the'Gulf of Adria, 
ver. 27.; and afterwards broken to pieces, ver. 41. 
at Melita, which is a little to the northward of 
the parallel above mentioned; so that the direc¬ 
tion and course of this particular Euroclydon 
seems to have been first at E. by N. and after¬ 
wards pretty nearly E. by S. 'y 

But Grotius *, Cluverf, and others, authorised 
herein By the Alexandrian MS. and the Vulgate 
Latin, are of opinion, that the true reading should 
be Euroaqutlo; a word indeed as little 

known as Euroclydon, though perhaps less enti¬ 
tled to be received. For this Euroacfuilo, agree¬ 
able to the words of which it is compounded, 
must have been a wind betwixt the Eurus and 
the Aquilo, and consequently would be the same 

vol. 11 . R with 

* Vid. Grot. Annot. in Act. xxvii. 14. 

f Ego amplectendam heic omnino censeo vocem, quam divus 
Hieronymus et ante hunc auctor Vulgatae sacrorum bibliorum 
versionis, in suis exemplaribus legerunt Eiroaquik, 

quod vocabulum ex duabus vocibus, altera Grseca Evj*, altera 
Latina Aquilo, compositum, eum denotat ventura, qui inter 
Aquilonem et Eurum medius spirat, qui recta ab meridionali 
Cretse latere navim infra Gaudum versus Syrtin abripere peterat. 
Cluv. Sicil. Antiq. 1. ii. p. 442. 
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•jyitfy the Ctecias* or *•<«««; a name so frequently 
taken notice 9 !' by $he Roman aqthors, that it 
appears to havp been qdoptec} into their lan¬ 
guage. Thus we find Vitruviqs (1. i. c. 6.) de¬ 
scribing ithe position of the Csecias, without dis¬ 
tinguishing it by Greek characters, or making 
^py apology for the introduction of a foreign 
naipe. pjipy.f lijvexyise calls the s^me wind Hel- 
lespontj^s j, 3 s blowing frpm the Hellespont. 
The Qecifis tbefefore must havp been known very 
early ip tl]p Rpmqn navigation; and consequent¬ 
ly, even provided the mariners had been Romans, 
there was no necessity at this time, and upon 
such an occasion, for the introduction of Euroa- 

- 4 ii . * - * • > • 7 

quilo, which must hqve been altogether || a new 

Besides, as we learn, Acts xxvii. 6. that the 
plup was of ^lexapdria, sailing to Italy, the ma¬ 
riners may,well be supposed to have been Gre¬ 
cians, and mqst therefore be too well acquainted 
with thp received and vernacular terms of their 
pccupatiqn, to admit of this .Graeco-Latin, or bar : 
fiarons appellation. For it may be very justly 
objected, fjjat, provided the Euroaquilo had beep 

a 

* Ab orient* solstitiali excitatuip, Graeci Kicix.ttt appellant: 
apud nos sine nomine esi. Senec. Nat. Qusest. 1. v. c. 16. Euri 
vero medlar partes tenent; in extremis, Cascias et Vulturous. 
Vitr. Arch. 1. i. c. 6. 

■f Vld. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. ii. c. 47. 

t Ctecias aliqui vocant Hellespontian. PHn. ibid. tUuiumf, ii 
tfMnrttrmj uui xmXurt. Arist. Meteor. 1. ii. c. 6. 

U C&q&p mdlh inter Aquilonem et exortum sequiooctialeaa, 
ab ortu solstitiali. Plin. ut supra. 

































































































































Of the Euroctyd<&.' I3t 

a name so early received as this Voyage of St 
Paul, it is much that Plifty, A. cJelHus, Apuleias, 
Isidore, ahd other authors, who Wrote eiprCSsly 
upon tine names ahd diversities of winds*, shbtild 
not have taken the least notice of this; Whetfe- 
as, if Euroelydoii be a term or appellation pecu¬ 
liar to'the marinets, denoting onfe of these strong 
Levanters, we are t6 bd the less iiit^rife^d Why 
St Luke, who tvas actually pteseht in the storm, 
and may be supposed to Have Heard thi very 
word, is the dfily author who records it. More¬ 
over, when we are told that this 1 tempestuous 
Wind was ealled Euroelydon, the e^rdSSiOh seefhs 
to suppose it hot to have btfeH one Of the' edrii- 
mon winds, such as were entirely denominated 
from their site and position, but such aft one as 
received its name from some particular quality 
and circumstance which over and Abdv6 attended 
it. 

I nfever observed any phenomena that tve'rO 
morfe peculiar td the Gsfecias, (the N. E. by p. 
wrrtd, as we will shp'pbse it), than to' any other 
Levanter. Aristotle indeed, \Vho is partly fol¬ 
lowed herein by Pliny f, describes it J to have a 
property contrary to all other winds, *i***ttmir «t 

* Vid. Plin. Nat. H»E 1. ii. c. 41. Aul. Gell. Noct. Attic. 
1. ii. c. 22. Apul. de Muftdo. tad. Ortg 1 . 1. xiw. e. If. 

f Nacrant et in Ponto Csecias in se trabere nubes - , PMryNat. 
Hist. f. if. c. 4ff. 

1 011 K«nu«f tot MiSfitf, 'art xtgktpCTru #f <*>/«• '&H M Xlfi- 
t«i ii x-*fufnx,'E^Kmnf' airtr imfKmxuicnfifi Altst? MetSbfol. 
1. ii. c. 6. 
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of drawing, as A. Gel Hus* interprets it, the 
clouds to itself But this is an expression, as well 
as quality, wbidh it will be difficult to compre¬ 
hend, unless we may presume to explain it, by 
what: indeed it has only in common with other 
Levanters, either the haziness of the atmosphere 
that accompanies it, or else by the great accumu¬ 
lation of clouds, which, to use the mariner's 
phrase, frequently hang, without dissipating, for 
several days together, in the east wind’s eye. For 
at other times, tjiese, no less than the opposite 
winds,, are, even .by Aristotle’s confession f, at¬ 
tended with long successions of clouds, driving 
esch other forward with great force and impetu¬ 
osity. 

We are to observe further, with regard to these 
Levanters, that when they are of a long continu¬ 
ance, the water is blown away to such a degree 
from the coast of Syria and Pheenice, that seve¬ 
ral ranges of rocks, which, in westerly winds, 
lie concealed under water, do now become dry, 
and thereby leave exposed to the water fowl, ur¬ 
chins, limpets,, and other shell-fish, which fix 

themselves 

* Viz. 1. ii. c. 22.' Arlstoteles ita flare dicit Osetian, at nube* 
non procul propellat, sed ut ad sese vocet, ex quo versum istum 
proverbialem factum ait: 

Kerne 

Ep’ £eor» (Acer in ’• Kmuums nptf. 

•f Ntptn 9t mninitn r4r xfttjot, Kctaudf (tit rpoSfro, Aj4> 3’ ttgxiort- 
{•r Know; far iuo-rt to «nui^rr«i uurn, x*i It* to xtitof wit 
BtfSU Xtu E V(i. Oft itM far to rfaxt* H,tu ™ -rfn^orra «<;*, 

ttf nQn rynrw 3<e 3f to to) toth Miliamwf tout, nAli|i vXq> 
*e/ mrfoAt, it Anstot. ut supra. 
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themselves upon them. I observed* in the port 
of Latikea, that, during the continuance of these 
winds, there was too feet less depth of water than 
some days afterwards, when the weather was mo¬ 
derate, and the winds blew softly from the west. 
And it is very probable, that the remarkable re¬ 
cess of water in the Sea of Pamphylia, that has 
been taken notice of by Josephus and others % 
may be accounted for from the same cause, ope¬ 
rating only in an extraordinary manner. 

It knay be .further observed, with regard to 
these Levanters, that vessels or Other objects 
which are seen at a distance, appear to be vastly 
magnified, or to loom, in the mariner’s expression. 
Neither is a superstitious custom to be omitted, 
which I have seen practised more than once by 
the Mahometans, during the raging of these and 
other tempestuous winds. For upon these occa¬ 
sions, after having tied to the mast, or ensign- 
staff, some apposite paragraph of their Koran f, 
they collect money, sacrifice a sheep, and throw 
them both into the sea; being persuaded that 
they will thereby assuage the violence of the 
waves, and the fury of the tempest. We learn 
from Aristophanes and Virgil J, that the Greeks, 

some 

* Vid. not.*, p. 9. 

f I had the curiosity once to take down one of these scrolls, 
and found it to be of the same import with the latter part of our 
cviith Psalm, vm. - Those that go down to the sea in ships, and 
‘ occupy their business in great waters,’ &c. 

t «(>« (tt\* iwr, xaih, tgmyitets' 

TvQm y«{ uCmhii 

Aristoph. in Ran. Act. iii< Sc. ii. 

Meritos 
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some thousand years ago, made use of the same 
ceremony. The like transaction too, though after 
the storm, is recorded by the prophet Jonas, 
i. \S. 

But, to pursue the natural history eff this coun¬ 
try,-the mountains of Libanus are covered all 
the winter with snow ; which, when the winds 
are easterly, affects the whole coast, from Tfipoly 
to Sidon, with a more subtile and piercing cold 
than what is known in our northern climates. 
Whereas' the other maritime and inland places, 
either to the N. or S. of these mountains, enjoy a 
which milder temperature, and a more regular 
change in the seasons. 

In cloudy weather, especially when the winds 
art tempestuous, and blow, as they often do in 
these caiCs, in several directions, water-spouts are 
more frequent near the Capes of Latikea, Grdego, 
and Carmel, than in any other part of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Those which I had the opportunity 
of seeing, seemed to be so many cylinders of wa¬ 
ter, fail ling down froin the clouds; though, by 
the reflection it may’be of these desceriditfgf co¬ 
lumns, of from the actual dropping of the water 
contained in them, the} 7 would sometimes appear, 
especially at a distance, to bp sucked up from 
the sea. Nothing more perhaps is required to 

explain 

——^-Mentos aris mactarit honorej : 

Taurum Neptuno; taurum tibi, puieher Apolto. 

Virg. /En. iii. 118. 

Nigrara Hyerai pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam. 

Tres Eryci vitttloi, et Tempest* tibus agnam 

Csedere deinde jubet. Id. Ibid. v. 17 -2. 
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explain this phenomenon, than tliat the clouds 
should be first of ajl crowded together, and then 
that contrary winds, pressing violently upoq 
them, should occasion them to condense, and fall 
in this cylindrical manner. ' Surely they cannot 
bp accounted fojy according to Lernery’s supposi¬ 
tion*, frpip submarine earthquakes and er nota¬ 
tions; npifjjer. will the Siphpnic winds fc if thpre 
be any such, much better jsqlve the djfijcplty. 

In travelling by night, in the beginning of 
April, through the vallies of Mount Ephraim, we 
were attended, for above .the ?pace of ap hour, 
with an ignis fatuus, that displayed itself in a va¬ 
riety qf extraordinary appearances. Fbr it was 
sometimes globular, or else pointed Jil^e the flame 
qf a candle; after ware}? it \yquld spread itself, 
and involve our whole company in its pale, inof¬ 
fensive light; then at once contract, apd suddenly 
disappear. But in less than a minptfe it would 
begin agpin to exert itself, as at other times, run¬ 
ning along front 0Iie place to another with great 
swiftness, like a train ^qf gup-pqfvder set on five; 
or qlae it vyould spread and expand itself over 
in ore thpn two or three acres of the adjacent 
mountains, discovering every shrub md tree (the 
(Iwshgh fsal. xxix. 9 .) that grew upon .them. 
The atmosphere, ( from the beginning qf the even¬ 
ing, 

* ‘ When hurricanes come from those pfaegs of tjie earth which 
‘ are under the sea, they raise the waters into prodigious pillars j 
* the same are called spouts at sea.’—Lemery’s Course ofCiems- 
tnj, edit. 4. p. 116. 

f Tviptiittf x.ai KttXyn iut it TtAAoxi; «wrr«n. 

Qlymp. in Arist. Meteor. 
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hing, had been remarkably thick ahd hazy, aqd 
the dew, as we felt it upon our bridles, was un¬ 
usually clammy and unctuous. I have observed 
at sea, in the like disposition of weather, those 
luminous bodies that skip about thtf masts anc) 
yards of ships, which are called Corpusanse * by 
the mariners, and were the-Castor and Pollux of 
the ancients. . Some authors have accounted, par¬ 
ticularly for the ignisfatuus, by supposing it to 
be occasioned by successive swarms of flying 
glow-worms, or other luminous insects. But not 
to perceive or feel any of these insects, even 
whilst the light, which they are sppposed to oc¬ 
casion, spreads itself round about us, should in¬ 
duce us to account both for this phenomenon, 
and the other, from the received opinion of their 
being actually meteor^ of a species of natural 
phosphorus. 

The first rains in these countries, usually fall 
about the beginning of November; the latter 
sometimes in the middle, sometimes towards the 
end of April. It is an observation at, or near 
Jerusalem, that provided a moderate quantity of 
snow falls in the beginning of February*)", where¬ 
by the fountains are made to overflow a little af¬ 
terwards, there is the prospect of a fruitful and 
plentiful year; the inhabitants making, upon 

these 

* A corruption of Cuerpo aanto, as this meteor is called by 
the Spaniards. Plin. 1. ii. c. 37. 

f As the month of February is the usual time at Jerusalem for 
the falling of snow, it might have been at that particular season 
when Benaiah is said, 1 Sam. xxiii. 20- to have gone down amf 
smote a lion in the time of snow. 
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these occasions, the like rejoicings* with, the 
Egyptians, upon the cutting of the Nile. But 
timing the summer season; these countries are 
rarely refreshed with rain.j - ; enjoying the like 
serenity of. air that has been mentioned in Bar¬ 
bary. 

Barley, all over the Holy Land, was in full ear 
in the beginning of April; and about the middle 
of that month it began tp turn yellow, particu¬ 
larly in the southern districts ; being as forward 
near Jericho in the latter end of March, as it,was 
in the plains of Acre, a fortnight afterwards. 
But wheat was very .little of it in ear at one or 
other of those places; and in the fields near 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, the stalk was little 
more than a foot high. The Bocedres, likewise, 
or first; ripe $gs, were .hard, and no bigger than 
common plumbs; thopgh they have then,, a, me¬ 
thod of making them ?oft and palatable, by steep¬ 
ing them in 91 I. According therefore to the qua¬ 
lity of tbS; season, jq, the year 1722 , the jfyr$t 
fruits could not have b e en offered at, the time 
appointed; and would therefore have requited 
the intercalating ^ of the TIKI Vesader^ and post- 

vol. 11. ■ s ■■ poning 

* The Scoldings (.hat were Used upon these occasions, seem to 

have been vety 1 great, 1 even td 'a proverb ; as we may infeffrom 
Psal. hr. T: Lartt, t%m hast put gfcMess in mg hetrrt, MonrthOn at 
the time when the evm and win?increased. ,0i 

f This khown qUallty of the summer Season is appealed to, 
1 Sam. *il. IT. . Is it 'not ivheit'harvest to-day ? Tiiiilf call unto 
the Lord, a'hdJie shall send thuhder and rain: which must have 
been looleid Upon aS an eitfaordinary phenomenon at that time 
of the year. ' 1 T ‘!‘ 

* njtftf m ?*iiyo3j*JO’D tivfy# 

Propter 
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poning thereby- the passover for at least the 
space of a month. 

The soil-both of the maritime and inland parts 
-Of Syria and Phoenice, is of a light loamy nature, 
'fitrie different from that of Barbaty, and rarely 
requires more than one pair of beeves to plough 
'St. Besides all sorts of excellent grain, and such 
vegetable ‘diet as has been described in the fruit 
and kitchen gardens of Barbary, the chief pro¬ 
duce of these countries is silk and cotton. The 
mhafeitantb send the eggs of the silk worm, as 
soon as they are-laid, to Cannoblne," or some other 
■place' of Mount Libamts, where they are kept 
•cool, without danger Of hatching, till the mul¬ 
berry buds are ready for them in the spring. The 
same eautien is used at Lrtnesole, and Other plaees 
which I have seen, in the-island of Cyprus, by 
preserving them upon Mount Olympus* which 
they call Jibbd Krim, i. e.the great mountain. 
The whole econofoy and managetnentof the silk 
worm is at present so ■Well‘known, that nothing 
need be added npdn that subject. 

• Though 

Projrteif tres 'casus intercalabant in anno ; -propter epocbam anni 
Solaris j propter fruges maturaS ; et propter fructus arbonim. Si 
Jqdioes animadyert^ffint nondum matura? esse ffuges, sed adhuc 
serotinaj esse, Deque fructus arborum, quibus mos est tempore 
^uchji ftniyai i iiUs duobus argumenUs nite^anlup et interests- 
bant in anno. Ac quanquam I^pocha apni afitevertebat sextam 
decimam mends Nisan, tamenmterealahant, u( frumentmn ma- 
tunun esset, ex quo cSerretur nuixupulus in jfvi flisan, et ut fruc¬ 
tus florerent more omnium.—Judices coiaputo injto sciebant n 
Tekupba Nisan esset In sextadecima Nisan aut post; et interca¬ 
labant in'eo anno, mutato Nisan in Adar geminUm, nimirum u 
Pesach.incideret in tempus faugum maturarum, (*sc.' Maimonidt 
apud j. SoAtg. d* Emenekt. Teirp. }. jj. p. 104 . 
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Though the corn, which is produced near La- 
tikea, is the best and the most early of-that pa^rt 
of Syria, yet of late the inhabitants have neglect¬ 
ed this branch of husbandry, together \yith that; 
of the vine, (for both of which it was formerly 
famous *), and employ themselves chiefly in the 
more profitable culturl of tobacco. This is a 
very considerable, and indeed the only article of 
trade, which has in a few years so greatly enrich¬ 
ed this city, and the country round about it. For 
there is shipped off every year, from hence to 
Dami-ata and Alexandria, more than twenty 
thousand, bales, to the no small diminution of 
that branch of trade at Salonica. 

The Holy Land, were it as well inhabited and 
cultivated as formerly, would still be more fruit¬ 
ful than the very best part of the coast of Syria 
or Phcenice. For the soil itself is generally 
much richer, and all things considered, yields a 
more preferable crop. Thus the cotton that is 
gathered in the plains of Ramah, Esdraelon, and 
Zabulon, is in greater esteem than what is culti¬ 
vated near Sidou and Tripoly ; neither is it pos¬ 
sible for pulse, wheat, or grain of any kind, to be 
richer or better tasted, than what is commonly 
sold at Jerusalem. The barrenness, or scarcity 
rather, which some authors f may either igno¬ 
rantly 

* Vid. not. *, vol. ii. p. 9 . 

+ Michael (VUlanovanus) Servetus,iq|hb edition of Ptolemy, 
Lugd. 1535, hath, in the description which ke annexes to the tp- 
ble of the Holy Land, the following words !Scias tamen, Lec- 

* tor opdme, injuria aut jactantia pura tantara huic t*rr* bouita- 

* tern fuisse adscripts^, eo quod ipsa experientia mejcatorum et 

* peregre 
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rantly or maliciously complain of, dtaes not prq. 
ceed from the incapacity, or natural unfruitful¬ 
ness of the country, but from the want of inha¬ 
bitants, and from the great aversion likewise 
there is to labour and industry, in those few who 
possess it. There are besides such perpetual dis¬ 
cords and depredations among the petty princes, 
who share this fine country, that, allowing it was 
better peopled, yet there would be small encou¬ 
ragement to sow, when it was uncertain who 
shb^ld gather in the harvest. Otherwise the 
land is a good land, and still capable of affording 
to its neighbours the like supplies of corn and 
oil, which it is known to have done in the time 
of Solomon *. 

The parts particularly about Jerusalem, as they 
have been described to be, and indeed, as they 
Actually are, rocky and mountainous, have been 
therefore supposed to be barren and unfruitful. 
Yet granting' this conclusion, which however is 

far 

* peregre proficiscentium, hanc incultam, sterilem, omni dulcedine 

* carentem dtpromit. 1 Quare Promissam terram pollicitam et non 

* vemacula lingua laudantem pronpncie*,' &c. Vid. New Me¬ 
moirs of Literature, vol. i. p. 26. &c. But among many other 
travellers, who have strongly asserted the contrary, I shall sub¬ 
join the £p|llowing observations of P. de la Valle upon this coun¬ 
try, which agree exactly with mine. * 11 paese, per donde cami- 

* navamo era bellis^ma. Tutte collini, valli e mnnticelli frutti- 

* lea, Le convalle de Mambre e a punto comme tutti gli altii 
^ paed diutomo, che quantunque montuosi e sassosi sono pero fer- 

* tilissimi.’ Let. xiii. ‘Le Montague e Valli bien che siano alpes- 

* tri sono nondimeno tutte frutiffere per la diligenza dcgli agri- 

* coltori.’ Id. Let. iii. 

* Solomon gave Hirant twenty thousand measures of wheat for 
food to his household, and twenty measures of pure oil: thus gayt 
Solomon to Hiram year by year, 1 Kings v. 11. 
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far from being just, a kingdom is not to be deno¬ 
minated barren or unfruitful from one single por¬ 
tion of it, but from the whole. And besides* the 
blessing that was given to Judah, was not of the 
same kind with the blessing of Asher or of Issa- 
ehar, that his bread should be fat, or his land should 
be pleasant; but that his eyes should be red with 
wine, and his teeth should be white with milk, Gen. 
xlix. 12. Moses also makes milk and honey* (the 
chief dainties and subsistence of the earlier ages, 
as they still continue to be of the Bedoween 
Arabs), to be the glory of all lands; all- which 
productions are either actually enjoyed, or at least 
might be obtained by proper care and application. 
The plenty, of wine alone is wanting at present. 
Yet we find, from the goodness of that little 
which is still made at Jerusalem and Hebron, that 
these barren rocks, as they are called, would 
yield a much gteater quantity, provided the ab¬ 
stemious Turk and Arab should permit the vine 
to be further propagated and improved. 

Wild honey, which was part of St Jolra Bap¬ 
tist’s food in the wilderness, may insinuate to us 
the great plenty of it in those deserts; and that 
consequently, by taking the hint from nature, 
and enticing the bees into hives and larger Colo¬ 
nies, a much greater increase might be made of 
it. Accordingly Josephus* calls Jericho p tAtmrp- 
?»* x":*'. We find moreover, that wild honey was 
often mentioned in Scripture. And all they of 
the land came to a wood, and there was honey upon 

the 


* Bell. Jud. 1. v. c. 4. 
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the ground ; and when the people were come to the 
wood, behold the honey dropped, 1 Sam. xiv. 25,2 6. 
He made him to suck honey out of the roek, Deut. 
xxxii. 14. With honey out of the stony rock have 
£ satisfied thee, Psal. Ixxxi. IS. Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus (1. xix.) speaks of the faM that dropped 
from trees, which some have taken perhaps too 
hastily for a honey dew only, or some liquid kind 
of manna. Whereas bees are known to swarm, 
as well in the hollow trunks, and upon the 
^ranches of trees, as in the ciifts of rocks; honey 
therefore may he equally expected from both 
places. 

the mountains likewise of this country 
abound in some places with thyme, rosemary, 
sage, and aromatic plants'* of the like nature, 
which the bee chiefly looks after, so they are no 
Ijess stocked in others with shrubs and a delicate 
short grass f, which the cattle are more fond of 
th^n of such as is common to fallow ground and 
meadows. Neither is the grazing and feeding 
of cattle peculiar to Judea; it is still practised 
all over Mount Libanus, the Castravan Moun¬ 
tains, and Barbary, where the higher grounds are 

appro- 

* H«c circum [alveariaj cases virides, et olentia late 
Serpylla, et graviter spiranris copia thymbrae 
Floreat: imgiuunque bibant violaria fontem. 

Virg. Georg, iv. ver. 30. 

f At ctu iactis amor, cytisum, lotosque frequentes 
Ipse manu, salsasque fie rat prsesepibus herbas. 

Virg. Georg, iii. ver. 394. 

Si tibi lanicium curae : 

fuge pabula leeta. 

Id. ibid. ver. 384, 
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appropriated to this use, as the plains and vallies 
are reserved for tillage. For, besides the good 
management and economy, there is this further 
advantage in it, that the milk of cattle fed in 
this manner, is far more rich and delicious, at 
the same time their flesh is more sweet and nou¬ 
rishing. 

But even laying aside the profits that might 
arise from grazing, by the sale of butter, «iilk, 
wool, and the great number of cattle that were 
to be daily disposed of, particularly at Jerusalem, 
for common food and sacrifices, these mountain¬ 
ous districts would be highly valuable even upon 
other considerations ; especially , if they were 
planted with olive trees, one acre of which is of 
more value than twice the extent of arable ground. 
It may be presumed likewise, that the vine was 
not neglected in a soil and exposition * so proper 
for it to thrive in; but indeed, as it is not of so 
durable a nature as the olive tree, and requires 
moreover a continual culture and attendance f; 
the scruple likewise which the Mahometans en¬ 
tertain, of propagating a fruit that may be ap¬ 
plied 

* -Jurat Israara Bacchb 

Conserere, atque olca magnum vestire Tabumunu 

Virg. Georg, ii. ver. 37. 

f Jam vine!* vites, jam falcem arbusta reponunt, 

Jam canit extremes effoetus vinitor antes ; 

Sollicitanda tamen tellus,. pulvisque morendus: 

£t jam maturis metuendus Jupiter uvis. 

Contra, Hon ulla est oleis cultura ; neque ill* 

Procurvam expectant falcem, rastrosque tenaces, 

Cum semel baserunt arris." 

Virg. Georg, ii. ver. 516. 
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plied to uses forbidden by their religion, are the 
reasons perhaps why there are not many tokens 
to be met with, except at Jerusalem and He¬ 
bron*, of the ancient vineyards. Whereas the 
general benefit arising from the olive tree, the 
longevity and hardiness of it have continued 
down to this time several thousands of them to¬ 
gether, to mark out to us the possibility, as they 
are undoubtedly the traces, of greater plantations. 
Now, if to these productions we join several 
large plats of arable ground, that lie scattered all 
over, the vallies and windings of the mountains 
, of 

* Besides the great quantity of grapes and raisins that are, 
one or other of them, brought daily to the markets of Jerusalem, 
and the neighbouring villages^ Hebron alone sends every year to 
Egypt, three hundred camel-loads,' (». e. near two thousand quin¬ 
tal*) of the Robb, which they call (tPUl) Dibse; the same 
word that is rendered simply honey in the Scriptures ; particular¬ 
ly Gen. xliii. 11 . Carry down the man a present of the best things 
if the land,\ a little balm , and a little dipse. For honey, properly 
so called, could not be a rarity so great there as dipse must be, 
from the v^ant of vineyards in Egypt. In Lev. ii. 11. honey 
seems to be of-several sorts; Ye shall burn no leaven, nor ash/ 
kind of honey in any offering. For besides the hiney of grapes, of 
bees, and of the palm, or datfcs, the honey of the reed or sugar 
might be of great antiquity. Thus Cant. v. 1. which we 
render the honey-comb, is by some interpreters taken for a reed, or 
the fitXt Kx.Xa.fitw, or mel arundinis . Strabo mentions sugar as a 
succedaneum to the honey of bees : Zignnt h xxt tnfi xuXnftttt, «ti 
Tottttrt fttXt, pUXteetn ttn neat. lib. xi. Dioscorid. lib. ii. cap. 104. 
X««X*{** fuXirtf it ltit* vtnnyertf, kxi m tvituftm A{«£<* tvfir- 
xtutttr txi Tat xaXaftmt. 

t Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine succos.-~i~ Lucan. 

Hebron has the title of Hhaleel, L e. the choten or beloved, among 
the Arabs; where the Mag-gar el Mamra, cave of Mamre or 
Macbpelah, Gen. xxiii. 17. is still shewn, and is always lighted up 
with lamps, and held in extraordinary veneration by the Maho¬ 
metans, 
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of Judah and Benjamin, we shall find that the 
lot, (even of these tribes, which are supposed to 
have had the most barren part of the country), 
fell to them in a fair ground, and that theirs was 
a goodly heritage. 

The mountainous parts therefore of the Holy 
Land, were so far from being inhospitable, un¬ 
fruitful, or the refuse of the Land of Canaan, 
that, in the division of this country, the moun¬ 
tain of Hebron was granted to Caleb as a parti¬ 
cular favour, Josh. xiv. 12. We read likewise, 
that in the time of Asa, this hill-country of Ju¬ 
dah (2 Chron. xiv. 8.) mustered five hundred and 
eighty thousand men of valour; an argument be¬ 
yond dispute that the land was able to maintain 
them. Even at presen t* notwithstanding the 
want there has been for many ages of a proper 
culture and improvement; yet the plains and val- 
lies, though as fruitful as ever, lie almost entirely 
neglected, whilst every little hill is crowded with 
inhabitants. If this part therefore of the Holy 
'Land was made up only, as some object; of naked 
rocks and precipices, how comes it to pass; that 
it should be more frequented than the plains of 
Esdraelon, Ramah, Zabulon, or Acre, which are 
all of them very delightful, and fertile beyond 
imagination ? It cannot be urged that the inha¬ 
bitants live with more safety here than in the 
plain country, in as much as there are neither walld 
nor fortifications to secure their villages or en¬ 
campments ; there are likewise few or no places 
of difficult access; so that both of them lie 

voi. ii. t equally 
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equally exposed to the insults and outrages of 
an enemy. But the reason is plain and obvious, 
in as much as they find here sufficient conve¬ 
niences for themselves, and much greater for their 
cattle. For they themselves have here bread to 
the full, whilst their cattle brouze upon richer 
herbage; aiyd both of them are refreshed by 
springs of excellent water, too much wanted, es¬ 
pecially in the summer season, not only in the 
plains of this, but of other countries in the same 
climate. This fertility of the Holy Land which 
I have been describing* is confirmed from authors 
of great repute, whose partiality .can not in the 
least be suspected in this account. Thus Tacitus, 
(1. v. c. 6.) calls it ubersolurn ; and Justin, (Hist. 
1. xxxvi. c. 3.) sed non minor loci ejas apricitatis 
quam ubertatis admiratio est. 

I travelled in Syria and Phoenice in December 
and January, and therefore had not a proper sea¬ 
son for botanical observations. However, the 
whole country looked verdant and cheerful; and 
the woods particularly, which are chiefly planted 
with the gall-bearing-oak, (galUz Syriacce are ta¬ 
ken notice of by Vegetius, De re Rustica, ii. 62 .) 
were strewed all over with a variety of anemones, 
ranunculusses, eolehicas, and mandrakes. Several 
pieces of 1 ground near Tripoly were full of liquo¬ 
rice ; and at the mouth of a famous grotto near 
Bellmont, there is an elegant species of the blue 
Kly, the same with Morison's lilium Persicum flo- 
rens. In the beginning of March, the plains, 
particularly betwixt Jaffa and Ramah, were every 

where 
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where planted with a beautiful variety of fritilla- 
ries, tulips, and other plants of that and of differ 
rent classes. But there are usually so many dan¬ 
gers and difficulties which attend a traveller 
through the Holy Land, that he is too touch has¬ 
tened to make many curious observations, or to 
collect the variety of plants, or the many other 
natural curiosities of that country. 

The mountains of Quarantania afford a great 
quantity of yellow poliutn, and some varieties of 
thyme, sage, and rosemary. The brook likewise 
of Elisha, which flows from it, and waters tire 
gardens of Jericho, together with its plantations 
of plum # and date trees, has its banks adptRsd 
with several species of brooklime, lysimachia* 
water-cress, betony, and other aquatic plants; all 
of them very nearly resembling those of our own 
island. And indeed the whole scene of vegeta¬ 
bles, with the soil that supports them> has not 
those particular differences and varieties that 
might be expected in two such distant climates. 
Neither do I remember to have seen or heard of 
any plants but such as were natives pf other 
places. For the balsapi tree no longer subsists; 
and the musa f, which some authors J have sup¬ 
posed 

* Of the fruit of this tree is made the oil of Zaccone. Vid. 
Maundrell’s Journ. p. 86. edit. 2. The tree is thus, described, 
Casp. Bauh. Plin. p. 444. * Prunus Hierichontica folio angusto 
• spinoso. Zaccon dicitur, quia in planitie Hierichontis non longe 
«ab sedibus Zacchaei crescit. Cast, 
f Mows, commonly called the Bananna, or Plantain tree, 
t Vid. Ludolphi Hist. AEthiop. lib. i. cap. 9. & Comment. 
]}. 139. 8^c. 
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posed to be the dudaim, or mandrakes, as we in¬ 
terpret it, is equally wanting; neither could it, I 
presume, from the very nature and quality of it, 
ever grow wild* and uncultivated, as the dudaim 
must certainly have done. Others f again, as the 
dudaim (frojri TV) are supposed to denote some¬ 
thing amiable or delightful, have taken them for 
cherries, and that the doudai (•twn) consequent-* 
ly, which we interpret baskets, Jer. xxiv. 1. were 
made t of the cherry tree. But the same, with 
equal reason, might have been asserted of the 
plum, or of the apricot, or of the peach, or of the 
orange or lemon, which might have been as rare, 
and no less delightful than the cherry; though 
it is more probable, that none of these fruits 
were known in Judea in those early times, not 
having been propagated so far to the westward, 
till many ages afterwards. However, what the 
Christians of Jerusalem take at present for du¬ 
daim, are the pods of the jelathon, a leguminous 
plant peculiar to the corn fields, which, by the 
many descriptions I had of it, (for it was too 
early, when I was there, to see it), it should be a 
species of the winged pea; probably the hiera- 
zune, or the lotus tetragonolobus. In no small 
conformity likewise with this account, the meli- 
lptus odorata violacea of Morison, the lotus hor- 
tensis odorata of C. B. and the lotus sativa, odo¬ 
rata, 

* And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found 
mahdrakes in the field.', and brought them to his mother Leah, Gen. 
xxx. 14, 

f Vid. Mat. Hilleri Hierophyticon, in cap. De dudaim. 
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rata, flore coeruleo of J. ,B. have been taken for 
the dudaim. It is certain that the bloom of .all* 
or most of the leguminous plants, yields a grates, 
ful smell, Cant. vii. 13. a quality which they 
have so far at least in common with the du¬ 
daim. 

The boccdre, which has before been mentioned, 
vol. i. p. £64. was far from being in a state of ma¬ 
turity in the latter end of March; for, in the 
Scripture expression, the time of fgs was not yet, 
(Mark xi. 13.) or not till the middle or latter end 
of June. The junta, or time here mentioned, is 
supposed, by some authors, quoted by F. Clusias 
in his Hiero-hotanicon, to be the third year; in 
which the fruit of a particular kind of fig-tree 
comes to perfection. But this species, if there is 
any such, needs to be further known and descri¬ 
bed. Dionysius Svrus, as he is translated by Dr 
Loftus, is more to the purpose: It was not the 
time of fgs, because, says he, it was the month 
Nisan, when trees yielded blossoms, and not 
fruit. However, it frequently falls out in Barba¬ 
ry, and we need not doubt of the like in this hot¬ 
ter climate, that according to the quality; of the 
preceding season, some of the more forward and 
vigorous trees will nowand then yield a few ripe 
figs, six weeks or more before the full season. 
Something like this may be alluded to by the 
prophet Hosea, ix. 10. when he says, he saw their 
fathers as (boccores) the first ripe in the fig-tree at 
her first time. 

When the bocc6re draws nearer to perfection, 

then 
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then the kannouse, the summer-fig, or caricce, 
(the same that are preserved), begin to be form¬ 
ed, though they rarely ripen before August; at 
which time, there appears a third crop, or the 
winter fig as we may call it. This is usually of a 
much longer shape, and darker complexion than 
the karmouse, hanging and ripenipg upon the 
tree, even after the leaves are shed; and, provi¬ 
ded the winter proves mild and temperate, is ga¬ 
thered as a delicious morsel in the spring. We 
gather from Pliny, (1. xvi. c. 26.) that the fig- 
tree was bifera, or bore two crops of figs, viz. the 
t^ccdre, as we may imagine, and the karmouse ; 
though what he relates afterwards, (c. 27.) should 
insinuate that there was also a winter crop. ‘ Seri 
‘ fructus per hiemem in arbore manent, et aestate 
‘ inter novas fropdes et folia maturescunt.’ ‘ Fi- 
‘ cu? altevum edit fructum (says Columella, de 

* Ark. c. gl.) et in hiemem seram differet matu- 

* ritatem.' It is well known, that the fruit of 
these prolific trees always precedes the leaves ; 
and consequently, when our Saviour saw one of 
them* in full vigour having leaves, (Markxi. 13.) 
he might, according to the common course of 
nature, very justly look for fruit; and haply find 
some boccdres, if not some winter figs likewise 
upon it. 

Several parts of the Holy Land, no less than 

of 

* Talis arbor eidt Judaicus populus : *olis foliis luxuriabat ce- 
remoniarum, et hypocriticse sanctimoniae : fructus null), &c. 
yid. J. Henr. Urrini arboretum. 
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of Idumsea * that lay contiguous to it, ate de¬ 
scribed by the ancients to abound with date-trees. 
Judea particularly is typified in several coins of 
Vespasian f, by a disconsolate woman sitting un¬ 
der a palm-tree. Upon the Greek coin likewise 
of his son Titus %, struck upon a like occasion, 
we see a shield suspended upon a palm-tree, with 
a Victory writing upon it. The same ttee, Upon 
a medal of Domitian, is made an emblem of Ne- 
apolis ||, formerly Sichem or Napldsa, as it is now 
called; as it is likewise of Sepphoris§ (Phocas^f 
writes it or Saffour, according to the" pre¬ 

sent name, the metropolis of Galilee, upoh one df 
Trajan’s. It may be presumed therefore, that the 
palm-tree was formerly very much cultivated in 
the Holy Land. There are indeed several of them 
at Jericho * # , where there is the convenience 

they 

* Primus Idumseas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 

Virg. Georg, iii. vtt\ 12. 

-Arbustis palmarum dives Idume. 

Lucan, lib. iii. 

Frangat Idumseas tristis Victoria palmas. 

Mart. Ep. 1. xiii. Ep. 50. 

f Vid. Occonis Imperat. Roman. Numism. Mediobarb. &c. 
no, in, 112,113. Amst. nn. 

X IOTAIA2 EAAftKTIAS. Victoria scribens inclypeo palmas 
appenso. Vid. Vaill. Numis. Imp. Rom. Grsec. p. 21. 

|| OAAOTI NEAnOAt. CAMAP. L. A I. PalAa irbor. Id. 
p. 24. 

$ CEn&nPHNQN. Palma arbor. Id. p. 30. 

If Phocse Descrip. Syria apud L. Allatii Xvftft iktx. 

** Hierichus palmetis conrita, fontibus irrigua. Plin. 1, v. c. 14. 
Ut copia, ita nobilitas in Judtea, nec in tota, Hierichunte maxime. 

Id. 
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they require of being often watered \ where like¬ 
wise the climate is w arm, and the soil sandy* or 
such as they thrive and delight in. But at Jeru¬ 
salem, Sichem, and other places to the north¬ 
ward, I rarely saw above two or three of them 
together; and even these, as their fruit rarely or 
ever comes to maturity, are of no further service, 
than (like the palm tree of Deborah) to shade 
the retreats or sanctuaries of their Shekks, as they 
might formerly have been sufficient to supply the 
solemn processions (such as is recorded John xii. 
13.) with branches. From the present condition 
sind quality therefore of the palm-trees, it is very 
probable (provided the climate and the sea air 
should, contrary to experience, be favourable to 
their increase) that they could never be either 
numerous or fruitful. The opinion * then,- that 

Phcenice 

Id. xiii. c. 4. Exuberant fruges, (says Tacitus, speaking of this 
country) nostrum in morem ; prseterque eas balsamum et palm*, 
Hist. 1. v. c. 6. Strabo describeth Jericho to be 
?«>»<, 1. xvi. p. 1106.) abounding with date-trees. For the city 
of palm-trees , Deut. xxxiv. 3. Judges L 16. and iii. 13. is, in the 
Targum, the city of Jericho, 

* Quod ad nomen attinet Phoenices, id a Palmis ese ductum 
mihi videtur veri simile ; alii a Phcenice quodam id ducunt. Re¬ 
land. Palaest. p. 50. Palma arbor urbis (Aradi) est symbolum; 
quo plerseque Phoeniciae urbes ptebantur, quod <COtNiH arbor 
provinci* Phoeniciae nomen dederit. Vaill. de Ur bib. p. 257. Of 
the same opinion was Calisthenes, according to the author of the' 
History of the World, p. 205. But the most probable conjecture 
for the name is as follows : * Edom, Erythra, and Phoenicia, are 
‘ names of the same signification, the words denoting a red co- 

* lour •, which makes it probable that the Erythreans, who fled 

* from David, settled in great numbers in Phoenicia ; i. e. in all 

* the sea coasts of Syria, from Egypt to Zidon, and by calling 
‘ themselves Phoenicians, in the language of Syria, instead of 

* Erythreans, 
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PhfBftiee is the same with a country of date-trees, 
does not appear probable; for provided such an 
useful and beneficial plant had ever been cultiva¬ 
ted here to advantage, it would have still conti-* 
nued to he kept up and :pa»pagated, as in Egypt 
ipdJ3affcary. 

The vegetable kingdom being thus described, 
Jet us now pass on to give an account of such 
rocks, fossils, fountains, rivers, and animals, as 
are the most remarkable. Now the rocks, in se¬ 
veral places upon the coast of Syria apd Phoe- 
nice, have been hollowed into a great number of 
troughs, two or three yards long, and of a pro* 
portionable breadth ; intended originally: for so 
many salt works, where, by continually throwing 
in the sea water to evaporate, a large quantity of 
salt would be gradually concreted. We see se¬ 
veral of these contrivances i at Latikea, Antaradus, 
Tripoly, and other placeswhich at present; not¬ 
withstanding the hardness of the rock, are most 
of them worn down to their yery bottoms, bythe 
continual dashing and friction of the waves; 

Above tins bed of hard stone, in the. neigh¬ 
bourhood particularly of Latikea, the rocks are 
of a soft chalky substance^ from whence the ad» 
jacent city might borrow the name of aim* a***, 
or the White 'Prosiatary. i The Nakbura, former- 
vol. n. . . .! u ly 

‘Erythreans, gave the name of Phoenicia, to all tha,t sea roast, 
* and to that only.” Sir Is. Newtek’s Chron. p. 106,109. fioch- 
art very ingeniously supposeth the Pheenices to be a coemption 
of MJ7 *J3 {Bmi Aiui) tie children of Anah, Lib.i. Chan, 
c. 1. 
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ly.called the ScalaTyriorum, is of the same na¬ 
ture and complexion; both of them including <a 
great variety of corals, shells, and other remains 
of the deluge * Upon the Castravan mountains, 
above. Barroute, there is another curious bed like¬ 
wise of whitish stone, but of the slate kind, 
"vVhich unfolds in every.fleak of it, a great num¬ 
ber and variety of fishes. These, for the most 
part, lie exceedingly flat and compressed, like the 
fossil fern plants, yet, at the same time, they are 
so well: preserved, that the smallest strokes and 
lineathents of their fins, scales, and other specifi- 
cal distinctions, are easily distinguished Among 
these, I have a beautiful' specimen of the squilla, 
which, .though the tenderest of the crustaceous 
kind, yet has not.suffered the least injury from 
length of time, or other accidents. 

The greatest part of the mountains of Carmel, 
and those in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and 
fietfaleherqf, are made up of the like chalky Strata, 
In the former, we gather a great many hollow 
stones,, lined in their insides with a variety of 
sparry matter, which, from some distant resem¬ 
blance, are said to be petrified olives, melons, 
peaches; and other fruit. • These are commonly 
bestowed upon pilgrims, not only as curiosities, 
but as antidotes against several distemper's. The 
olives, which are the lapides Judaicif, as they are 

commonly 

* See the catalogue in the Collectanea. 

f One of them will usually serve for two doses, dissolving or 
corroding it first in so much lemon juice as mil just cover it ‘, 
and afterwards drinking it up. Prosper Alpinus gives us another 

method, 
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commonly called, have been always looked upon, 
when dissolved in the juice of lemons, as an ap¬ 
proved medicine against the stone and gravel; 
but little can be said in'favour of these supposed 
melons and, peaches, which are only so many dif¬ 
ferent sizes of round hollow flint stones, beauti¬ 
fied, in the inside with a variety, of sparry and 
stalagmitical knobs, which are made to pass for 
so many seeds and kernels. ' Some little round 
calculi, commonly called the Virgin's peas; the 
chalky stone of the grotto near Bethlehem, call¬ 
ed. her milk ; the oil of Zaccone; the roses of Je¬ 
richo ; beads made of the olive stones of Geth- 
semane ; with various curiosities of the 1 like na¬ 
ture, are the 'presents which pilgrims usually re¬ 
ceive in return for their charity. 

In calm weather, several fountains of excel¬ 
lent water discover themselves upon the sea 
shore, below Bellmont. They are supposed to 
have their sources at a league’s distance to the 
eastward, near Bellmont, where there is -a large 
cave, or grotto, as I have already observed, re¬ 
markable for a ^plentiful stream of water, that a 
few yards after it discovers itself, is immediately, 
lost and disappears. The cave’itself is near half 
a mile long, and sometimes fifty*,■ sometimes^ 
hundred yards broad, vaulted byfihfure in such a 
regular manner, as if art alone, had been concern¬ 
ed 

• • k ' } . > . 

method, Hist; -/Egypt. Nat. 1. ifi. c. 6.’ ‘ TEgyptii lapide Judai- 

* co, ex cote cum aqua stilla'titia ex ononidis radicurti cordcibus 

* detrito, utuntur ad calculos in renibus et in vesica comminuen- 
1 dos, atque ad urinam movendam,’ 
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ed in the performance. The Ras et Ayn near 
Tyre, the sources of the Kishon, and the sealed 
fountain of Solomon near Bethlehem, are of the 
same gushing plentiful quality with the fountains 
of this grotto. The Nahar el Farah, or the river 
of the Mouse, which has its sources about a league 
to the N. E. of Jerusalem, should likewise here 
be taken notice of. The name of it might pro¬ 
bably arise from this circumstance, that it no 
sooner begins to flow, than it is lost under ground, 
and then rising igain, pursues its course in this 
mariner, alternately running and disappearing, till 
it arrives in the plains of Jericho, and empties it¬ 
self into the Jordan. Yet, provided these foun¬ 
tains and rivulets here mentioned, together with 
the Kardanah, thp Kishon, the brook of Sichem, 
that of Jeremiah or Anathoth, besides a great 
many Others that are dispersed all over the Holy 
Land, should be united together, they would not 
form a stream in any degree equal to the Jordan; 
which, excepting the Nile, is by far the most 
considerable'river, either of the coast of Syria or 
of Barbary. I computed it to be about thirty 
yards broad; but the depth I could not measure, 
except at the brink, where I found it to be three. 
If then we take this, during the whole year, for 
the mean depth of the stream, (which I am to 
observe further, runs about two miles an hour), 
the Jordan will e&tpy day discharge into the 
Dead Sea, about 6,000,000 tons of water. So 
great a quantity of water being daily received, 
without any visible increase in the usual limits of 

the 
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the Dead Sea, has made some authors* conjec¬ 
ture, that it must be absorbed by the burning 
sands ; others, that there are some subterraneous 
cavities to receive it; others, that there is a com¬ 
munication betwixt it and the Sir bon ic Lake; not 
considering, that the Dead Sea alone will lose 
every day near one third more in vapour than 
what all this amounts to. For provided the 
Dead Sea should be, according to the general 
computation, seventy-two miles long and eigh¬ 
teen broad, then, by allowing rjr 6914 tons of va¬ 
pour for every square mile,, there will be drawn 
up every day above 8,960,000 tons. Nay, fur¬ 
ther, as the heat of the sun is of much greater 
activity here than in the Mediterranean; exhaling 
thereby a greater proportion of vapour than what 
lias been estimated above, so the Jordan may, in 
some measure, make up this excess, by swelling 
more at ope time than another, though, without 
doubt, there are several other rivers particular¬ 
ly 


* Rel. Pal®st. p. 257-8. Sttnfys*Trav. p. 111. 

f Vid. Dr Haller’s observations npotr the quantity of vaptfUr 
drawn from the Mediterranean Sea. 

, J Galen, apud HelanJ, ibid. p. 292. Jacob.Cerbus, ibid. p. 281. 
octo hos fluvios illabi monet in lacum Asphaltitem. 1. Jordanem. 
2. Amonetoi. 3.'Flumen cum Arrtone de magnitudine certaris', a 
monte regali procedens, attingens Oronaira. 4. Fluvium ..rope 
puteos bituminis et vallem salinarum. 5. Fluvium de Cadesbarne 
venientem. 6. Fluvium ab Artara egressum, <jui Thecuam irrr- 
gat. 7. Cedronem. 8. Charith, torrentem ex monte Quarentano 
ortum, et prope Engaddim in lacum Aspnaltitem se exoneran- 
tem. Sanutus (ibid, p, 280.) tios fluvios recenset in lacum As- 
phaltitem illabi. Arnonem alium, qui in ptinclpio Mare mor- 
tuum intrat: alium, qui novem leucis inde Mare mortuura ingre- 
ditur. 
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ly from the mountains of Moah, that must con¬ 
tinually discharge themselves into the Dead Sea. 
For the Dead Sea is not the only large expanse of 
water, where the equilibrium hetwixt the expence 
of vapour and the supply from rivers is constant¬ 
ly kept up. The like is common, without the 
least suspicion of any subterraneous outlets, to 
the Caspian Sea 1 , and to an infinite number of ex¬ 
tensive lakes all over the globe. For all and eve¬ 
ry one of these, by receiving as much water from 
their respective; rivers, as they lose in vapour, 
will preserve, as near as can be expected, their 
usual limits and dimensions; the almighty Pro¬ 
vidence having given to them, no less than to the 
elements, a law which shall not be broken, (Psal. 
cxlviii. d.) which hath said (Job xxxviii. 11.) to 
the sea, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further ; 
qxd here shall thy proud napes be stayed. 

I was informed that the bitumen, for which 
this lake has been always remarkable, is raised, 
at certain times, from the bottom of the lake, in 
large hemispheres; which, as soon as they touch 
the surface, and are thereby acted upon by the 
external air, burst at once with great smoke and 
noise, like the pulvis fulminans of the chemists, 
and disperse themselves into a thousand pieces. 
But this only happens near the shore; for in 
greater depths, the eruptions are supposed to dis¬ 
cover themselves in such columns of smoke, as 
are now and then observed to arise from the lake. 
A»d perhaps to such eruptions as these, we may 
attribute that variety of pits and hollows, not un¬ 
like 
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like the traces of so many of our ancient lime¬ 
kilns, which are found in the neighbourhood of 
this lake. , 

The bitumen is, in all probability, accompa¬ 
nied from the bottom with sulphur, as both of 
them ate found promiscuously upon the shore. 
The latter is exactly the same with common na¬ 
tive sulphur; the other is friable, and heavier than 
water, yielding upon friction, or by being put 
into the fire, a foetid smell. Neither does it ap¬ 
pear to be, as Dioscorides describes his asphal- 
tusf, of a purplish colour, but is as black as jet, 
and exactly of the same shining appearance. 

Game Of all kind, such as bustard, partridge, 
francoleens, woodcocks, snipes, teal, &c. hares, 
rabbits, jackalls, antilopes, &c. are in great plenty 
all over these countries. The method made use 
of in taking them, is either by coursing or hawk¬ 
ing. For which purpose, whenever the Turks 
and Arabs of better fashion travel, or go out for 
diversion, they are always attended with a num¬ 
ber of hawks and grey-hounds. These are usual¬ 
ly shagged, and larger than those of England ; 
whereas the hawks are generally of the same size 
and quality with our goss-hawks, being Strong 
enough to pin down a bustard to the ground; 
and artful enough to stop an antilope in full ca¬ 
reer. This they perform, by seizing the animal 
first by the head; and making afterwards with 

their 

* Ar iiupifti i IttSatKi rut /«<*«• Eft ti x«A« « rtfpVftet- 

fiAWtrr«, tvttiH r» •fju, iuu ftnftm. 'H St piAwn* *»t pv**%R 
Dioscorid. 1. i. c. 100, 
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their wings a continued fluttering, over its., eyes, 
they perplex, and thereby stop apd regain it so 1 
long, till the "grey-hounds come up and relieve 
them. 

But the only curious animals that I had the 
good fortune to see, were the skiokdre,-and the 
danian Israel; both of which have been already 
delineated *, though neither of them is well de¬ 
scribed. The former, which are found in plenty 
enough in a fountain near Bellmont, are of the 
lizard kind, all over spotted, and differ from the 
common water-efts in the extent and fashion of 
their flps. These, in the male, commence from 
tlie: tip of the nose, and* running the whole 
length .of.the neck and back, to the very extre¬ 
mity of the tail, are continued afterwards along 
thp under part of the tail, quite to the ; nayel; 
whereas,the tails only of the female are finned. 
The h°%\ an d tail of this animal are accounted 
great provocatives, and are therefore purchased 
by the Turks at an extravagant price. 

The d^man Israel f is an animal likewise pf 
Mount Libanus, though common in other places 
of this country. It is a harmless creature, of the 
same size and quality with the rabbit, and with 

the 

* Vid. Thesaur. Rer. Natural. Alberti Sebse, p. 22. Vol. i. 
PI. 14. fig. 1. &■ p. 61. PI. 41. fig. 2. The first exhibits the 
figure of the skinkore, calling it Lacertus Africanus dorso pec- 
tiuato, amphihios mag. Foemina pectinata caret pinna in dorso. 
The latter gives us the figure of the Cuniculus Americanus, 
which is Very like our Daman Israel. 

f Animat quoddam humile, curriculo non dissimile, quod ag- 
num ^liorum Israel nuncupant. Prosp. Alpin. Hist. Nat. ^Egypt. 
pars. i. c. 20. p. 80. et l.iv. c. 9. 
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the like incurvating posture and disposition of 
the fore-teeth. But it is of a browner dolour, 
with smaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like 
the marmots. The fore-feet likewise are short, 
and the hinder are nearly as long in proportion as 
those of the jerboa*. Though this animal is 
known to burrough sometimes in the ground; 
yet, as its usual residence and refuge is in the 
holes and clifts of the rocks, we have so far a 
more presumptive proof, that this creature may 
be the saphan of the Scriptures than the jerboa. 
I could not learn why it was called daman Israel, 
i. e. Israel's lamb, as those words are interpret¬ 
ed. 

Besides Greeks, MaroniteS, and other sects of 
Christians that inhabit this country, there are 
Turks, Turkmans, Arabs, Souries and Druses. 
Of these, the Turks are masters of the cities, 
castles and garrisons; the Turkmans and Arabs 
possess the plains, the latter living as usual in 
tents, the other in moveable hovels. The Souries 
(the descendents probably of the indigenae or ori¬ 
ginal Syrians) cultivate the greatest part of the 
country near Latikea and Jebilee; whilst the 
Druses maintain a kind of sovereignty in the 
Castravan mountains, particularly above fia- 
route. 

As far as I could learn, the t)ruses and the 
Souries differ very little in their religion, which, 
by some of their books, wtitten in the Arabic 

vol. ir. x language, 

* Vid. supra, vol. i. p. 322. 
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knguag«, that I brought with me, appears to be 
a mixture of the Christian and Mahometan; the 
Gospel and the Koran being equally received as 
books erf divine authority and inspiration. For 
to omit, what is commonly-reported by the other 
inhabitants of this country, of their being cir¬ 
cumcised ; of their worshipping the rising and 
setting sun; of their intermarrying with their 
nearest relations, and making their children pass 
through the fire; we may well conclude, from 
their indulging themselves in wine and swines 
fiesh, that they are not strict Mahometans; as 
the Christian names of Hanna, Youseph, Me- 
riam, &c. (i. e. John, Joseph, Mary, &c.) which 
they are usually called by, will not be sufficient 
proof of their being true Christians. The Druses 
are probably the same with the iaeteioi of Pho- 
cas, whom he places in this situation, and de¬ 
scribes * to be neither Christians nor Mahome¬ 
tans, but a mixture of both. 


CHAP- 


* Vid. Pbocae Dcscript. Syria, apud JL AUa(ii 
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chapter it. 

/ 

PHYSICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS 
JN EGYPT. 

SECTION I. 

Of the sytnbolfcal Learning of the Egypildns. 

From Syria and Palestine, let us new carry on 
our physical and miscellaneous inquiries into 
Egj/pt. Here we have a large and inexhaustible 
fond of matter, which has fcrigAgfdd the studies 
and attention of the cur'kms, from the most early 
records of history. For besides the great variety 
of arts and sciences that were known to the 
Egyptians, we read of no other nation that could 
boast of the like number, either of natural or ar¬ 
tificial curiosities. It was the fame And reputa¬ 
tion which Egypt had acquired, of being the 
school and repository of these several branches 
of knowledge and ingenuity that engaged Or¬ 
pheus, Pythagoras, and other persods bf the first 
rank in antiquity *, to leave their own countries 

to 

* Such were Musseus, Melampus, Daedalus, Homer, Lycur- 
gu», Solon, Plato, Democritus, &c, Vid. Diod. Sc. 1. i. p. 53. 
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to be acquainted with this. These philosophers 
likewise were so artful in the first introducing of 
themselves*, they complied so readily afterwards 
with the customs of the country f, and were so 
happy in addressing t^em^elves to the persons $ 
who were to instruct them, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the hatred, jealousy, and reservedness ||, which 
the Egyptians entertained towards strangers, 
they generally returned home with success, and 
brought along with them either some new reli¬ 
gious rites, or some useful discoveries. 

• Thus Herodotus^ acquaints qs, that the Greeks 
borrowed all the names of their gods from Egypt; 
and Diodorus fl - , that they riot only derived from 
thence their theology, but their arts and sciences 
likewise! For, among other instances, he tells 
us, that the ceremonies of Bacchus and Ceres, 
who were the same with Osiris and Isis, had been 
introduced very early among them hy Orpheus; 
that from the same source, Pythagoras received 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls ; 
j£qxodus and Thales** received mathematics; 

and 

* It might be for this reason, that Plato, &c. took upon him 
the character of an oil-merchant; oil being always a welcome 
commodity to Egypt. Plat. Solon, p. 19. edit. Par. 

f Clemens Alexandrinus acquaints us, that Pythagoras was 
circumcised, in order to be admitted into their Adyta. Vid. 
Strom, edit. Pott. 1, i» p. 364. 

t Id. ibid. p. 366. 

|| Id. L v. p. 670. Just. IV^art. Quaest. 25. ad Orthod. 

§ Herod. Eut. p. 50. Diod. Sic. Bib. l.i. p. 96. 

** Diog. Laert. l. L in Vita That. , Clem. Alex. Strom. l.i. 

p« 221i 
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and Daedalus architecture, sculpture, and other 
ingenious arts. According to the same author *, 
Greece was further obliged to Egypt, not only 
for physio and medicines but for a great many 
laws, maxims, and constitutions of polity, whicfy 
had been introduced among them by Plato, Solon, 
and Lycurgus. Even their more abstracted learn* 
iug, such as related to the essence of the Deity, 
to the power and combination of numbers, to 
their monas J and tpia?, with other disquisitions 
of the like abstracted nature, seem to have beep 
transcribed from thence into the works of Plato 
and Pythagoras. 

Their symbolical learning alone, either as it 
was conveyed ip sculpture upon their obelisks, 
&c. or in colours and painting upon the walls of 
their cryptaej|, mummy-chests, boxes for the sa¬ 
cred animals, &c. appears not to have been known 
in Greece, though among the antiquities of He- 
truria§, we meet with some faint imitations of it; 
enough perhaps to prove, either that this nation 
was originally related to Egypt, or that Pytha- 

. goras, 

* Diod. Sic. ut supra. f Homer. Odyss. A. ver. 227. 

■t Zoroast. apud Kirch. Oedip. JEgypt. Synt. i. p. 100. 

|| Several of these crypt®, painted with symbolical figures, 
are seen near the pyramids. Chrysippus’s antrum Mithrse seems 
to have been of the same kind. T* rn *■«- 

mXtlf nK»n iw rx rut Stw, m fturtrxs « Xutri, «y aX/iarx 

vntwfiu*. 

§ Vid. Tabb. Dempst. Hetruri® Regalis, 19. 26. 35. 39.47. 
63. 66.77. 78. 88.—Symbolicum appello, cum quid colitur, non 
quia creditor Hem, sed quia Deum significat.—Quomodo sol cul- 
tus in igne Vestali, Hercules in statua, &c. G. J. Voss, de Ido- 
lol. 1. i. c. 5. 
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gotas, 6r some Of his school* introduced it among 
them. However* though none of the Grecian 
travellers have carried into their dwh country the 
figures and symbols themselves; yet Diodorus in 
particular, in conjunction with Porphyry, Cle¬ 
mens Alexafadrinus, ahd other authors* has oblU 
ged us with the description and interpretation of 
some of the most remarkable of them. Yet, as a 
proper and faithful key is wanting to the whol<* 
science, the purport and design of any single spe* 
cimen of it must still remain a secret; it must 
at least be exceedingly dubious, uncertain, and 
obscure, 

Now, from what is presumed to be already 
knoWn of this symbolical learning, it is supposed 
that the Egyptians chiefly committed to it such 
things as regarded the being and attributes of 
their gods * ; the sacrifices and adorations that 
were to be offered to them ; the concatenation of 
the different classes Of beings; rerum ndturee in¬ 
terpretation according to Pliny f ; the doctrine of 
the dements, and of the good and bad demons, 
that were imagined tp influence and direct them. 
These again were represented by 6uch particular 

animals, 

* Hieroglyphica Agyptiorum sapientia, testantibus omnibus 
veterum scnptorum monumentis, nihil aliud erat, quam scientia 
de Deo, divihisque virtutibus, scientia ordinis universi, scientia 
intelligentiarum mundi praesidum, quam Pythagoras et Plato, 
notante Plutarcho, ex Mercuiii columnis, i. e. ex obeliscis, didi- 
cerunt. Kirch. Oed. ./Egypt, tom. iii. p. 567. /Egyptii per 
nomina Dedrum universam rerum naturam, juxta theologram na- 
tiiralem, intelligebant. Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 20. 

f Piin. Nat. Hist. 1. xxxvi. c. 9. 
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animal* *, plants, instruments, &c. as they sup¬ 
posed, or had actually found, by a long course of 
experiments and observations, to be emblematical 
<»f, or to bear some typical or physical relation to 
them. Every portion therefore of this sacred 
writing may be presumed to carry along with it 
some points of doctrine, relating to the theology 
or physics of the Egyptians; fpr historic facts 
do not seem so well capable of being conveyed or 
delivered in these figures and symbols. 

In order therefore to give a few instances of 
this mystical science, I shall begin with such of 
(heir sacred animals as were symbolical of their 
two principal deities, Osiris and Isis, who were 
the same with Bacchus and Ceres, the sun and 
the moon, or the male and female parts of na¬ 
ture f. The serpent^ therefore, sometimes drawn 
with a turgid neck fy, as it was observed to be an 

animal 

* According to an old observation, the great principle upon 
which the symbolic method of philosophizing was grounded, 
was this, t a mtpwr* r»» »«r«, lufutfttfrq. Jamblichus gives us a 
fuller reason of this way of writing. Vid. Jamblichus de Myst. 
Sect. 7. c. 1. Ger. and Joan. Vossius de Idololat. 1. i. 5*orphyr» 
9 pud Eusehi'De jinepar. Evang. Plptar. de lac}* et Grind*, 
p. 380. Ipsi, qui irndentur ASgyptii, nullam belluam, nisi ob 
afiquam utiUtatem, quam ex ea caperent, consecraverunt. Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. 

f Plut. Be Isid. et Oririd. p. 372,363, & 366. Euseb. Prsep. 
Evang. p. 52. Lut. 1544. Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 20. 

t Euseb. Ut supra, p. 26. Phit. D* Isid. et Osirid. p.3Sl. 
Macrob. Sat. L L c. 20. et c. 17. unde Euripides, 

rivfiyt rut Jl ifttxtn tXrr iy*T*i r»i( nrfMfiffttf 
0{«f fiiywf iffutm w*X uuqsw 

|| Aspida somniferam tumida cervice levavit. Lucan. 1. ix« 
Apuk Met. L xi. p. 238. fa 262. Soli*, folyhist. l.xl. Deasjdde* 
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animal of great life and sprightliness, moving 
along with many winding, circulatory gyrations,, 
and waxing young again every year by the cast¬ 
ing and renewing of its skin, so it was one of the 
symbolical representations of the sun. The bee¬ 
tle * was also substituted for the same deity, in 
as much as, among other reasons, all the insects 
of this tribe were supposed to be males; that, in 
imitation of the sun’s continuing six months in 
the winter signs, they, continued the same time 
under ground; and again, in conformity also to 
the sun’s motion, after having inclosed their em¬ 
bryos in balls of dung, they rolled them along, 
with their faces .looking the contrary way. The 
hawkf (the thaustus and baieth as the Egyptians 
called it) was another symbol, being a bird of 
great spirit and vivacity; having a most piercing 
eye, looking stedfastly upon the sun, and soaring; 
as they imagined, into the very region of light. 
In like manner, the wolf %, upon account of its 
penetrating sight and voracity, was another em¬ 
blem ; as were also the lion || and the goose §, 
both of them most watchful animals ; the former 
whereof was supposed to sleep with his eyes 

open. 

* Plut. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 355. & 381. Porphyr. apud 
Euseb. praep. Evang. p. 58. Clem, Strom. L v. p. 651. Horap. 
Hierog. 1. i. c. 10. 

f JEJkn. Hist. Amm. 1. x. c; 14. & 24. Horap. Hierogl. 1. L 
c. 7. Clem. Strom. L v. p. 611. Plut. de Isid. et Onrid. p. 311. 
Porphyr. apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. p. 10. 

t Macrob. Sat. L i. c. 11. 

|| Horap. Hierog. 1. i. c. 11. et 19. 

§ Plin. 1. x. c. 22. Kirch. Oedtp. ASgypt; Synt. 3.' p. 242. 
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open. To these we may add the crocodile* 
which, like the supreme being, had no need of a 
tongue, and lived the same number of years as 
there were days in the year. And again, as Osi¬ 
ris was the Nile, he was typified also in that re¬ 
spect by the crocodile/ which other wise was look¬ 
ed upon as a symbol of impudence f ; of an evil 
demonand of Typhon||; who was always 
supposed to act contrary to the benign influences 
of Isis and Osiris. However the bullthe apis^p 
or Mnevis, and the fruitful deity ** of the all-teem¬ 
ing earth/ as Apuleius calls it, was the principal 
symbol of Osiris. It was accounted sacred, for 
the great benefit and service that it was of to 
mankind; and because, after Osiris was dead, 
they supposed his soul to have transmigrated 
into it. 

The bull was likewise one of Isis’ symbols, 
who was also represented by the ibis ft and the 
cat ££; the former whereof brings forth in all 
the same number of eggs, the lattei* of young 
ones, as there are days in one period of the moon. 
vol. 11. v Xhe 

.* Achill. Tatius, I. iv. De Crocod. Vid. supra, p. 166. n. *. 
Djod. Sic. Bib. 1. i. p. 21-2. Plut. de Isid. et OSiride, p. 381. 
Ailian. Hist. Aram. 1. x. c. 24. 

t Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. v. p. 670. % Mod. Sic. 1. iii. 

|| Plut. de Isid. et Osiride, p. 366-9 8c 371, 

$ Diod. Sic. l.i. p. 54. If U. ibid. p. 13. 

** Apul. Met. 1. xi. p. 262. 

ft Clem. Strom. 1. v. p. 671. Plut. de Isid. et Osiride, p.SSl. 
Pignor. Mens. Is. Exp. p. 76. 

tt Piut. de Isid. et Osirid. p, 37o, 
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The mixture also of black and white feathers in 
the plumage of the one, and of spots in the skin 
qf the other, were supposed to represent the di- 
yersity of light and shade in the full moon; as 
the contraction and dilatation in the pupil of the 
cat’s eye were looked upon to imitate the diffe¬ 
rent phases themselves of that luminary. The 
dog* and the cynoqephalusf were other symbols 
of this goddess; the dog, as it was a. vigilant 
creature, kept watch in the night, and had been 
of great assistance to her, in searching out the 
body of Osiris; the cynocephalus, as the: females 
of this species.had their monthly purgations,'and 
the males were remarkably affected with sorrow, 
and abstained from food, when the moon was in 
conjunction with the sun. 

These were some of the principal animals, 
which the Egyptians accounted sacred, and sub¬ 
stituted in the place of their deities; not that 
they directly worshipped them, as Plutarch % ob¬ 
serves, but adored the divinity only that was re¬ 
presented in them as in a glass, or, as he express- 
eth it in another place, just as we see the resem¬ 
blance of the sun in drops of water. But Lu¬ 
cian || has recorded something more extraordina¬ 
ry, with regard to the introduction of these ani¬ 
mals into their theology; for he informs us, 
that ‘ in the wars between the gods and the 
‘ giants, the former, for safety, fled into Egypt, 

‘ where 

* Plut. de Isid. et Osiride, p. 356. 

+ Horap. Hierogl. l.i. c. 14,15,16. 

X Plut. ut supra, p. 380-0. || Lucian de Sacrif. p. 5. 
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‘ where they assumed the bodies of beasts and 
* birds, which they ever afterwards retained, and 
‘ were accordingly worshipped and reverenced in 
‘ them.’ 

Besides these animals, there are others also 
which the Egyptians received among their sacred 
symbols. Such, among the birds, was the owl *, 
which generally stood for an evil demon, as the 
coraix f did for concord, and the quail for impie¬ 
ty % alleging these reasons, that Typhon had 
been transformed into the first; that the second 
kept constantly to its mate; whilst the latter 
was supposed to offend the deity with its voice. 
The upupa||, from being dutiful to its aged pa¬ 
rents, was an emblem of gratitude, or else (upon 
account of its party-coloured plume) of the vari¬ 
ety of tilings in the universe. The same quality 
was supposed to be denoted by the meleagris §; 
though Abenephius f makes it to represent the 
starry firmament. Both these birds are still well 
known in Egypt. By the goat, their Mendes **, 
or Pan, was understood the same generative fa¬ 
culty 

* Hecat. apud Malchum. AbenejA. apnd Kirch. Obel. Pamph. 

р. 317. 

f ALlian. Hist. Animal, 1. iii. c. 9. Horap. Hierogl. 1. 
c; 8. & 9. 

t Hecat. apud Kirch. Ob. Pamphyl. p. 322. Horap. 1. i. 

с. 49. ubi pro fvy* legunt nonnulli tfrvym. 

|| Horap. 1. i. c. 55. Kirch. Obel. Pamph. p. 329. 

§ Kirch. Oedip. Synt. i. p. 91. 

If Aneph. apud Kirch. Oedip. Aigypt. Theatr. BSoogl, 

p.64. ... o 

** Herod. Eut. § 46. 
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cutty and principle that was expressed by the 
phallus * * * § . By the hippopotamus f, they either 
typified impudence, from the cruelty and incest 
which this creature was supposed to be guilty of, 
or else Typhon, i. e. the west, which devours and 
drinks up the sun. An embryo, or the imperfect 
productions of nature, were expressed by the 
frog an animal which appears in different 
shapes, before it arrives to perfection, and was 
supposed to be engendered of the mud of the 
Nile. A fish ||, says Plutarch, was typical of 
hatred, because of the sea, i. e. Typhon, wherein 
the Nile is lost and absorbed. The butterfly §, 
from undergoing a variety of transformations, 
was, according to Kircher, expressive of the ma¬ 
nifold power and influence of the Deity. The 
same author calls it papilio dracontomorphus, and 
at the same time very justly observes, that the 
thyrsus papyraceus, or junceus, or bearded bull- 
rush, is usually placed before it, typifying thereby 
the plenty and affluence which flows from the di¬ 
vine being. 

Neither were these and such like animals, 
when whole and entire, made use of in their 

symbolical 

* Diod. Sic. Li. p. 13. & 55. Kirch. Oedip. ./Egypt. Synt. 
L p. 152. 

f Plut. de Isid. et Osiride, 363. Hecat. lib. De sacra philotoph. 
Porphyr. apsd Euseb. de Praep. Evang. p. 70. 

% Horap. 1. i. c. 26. Pign. Mens. Is. Expl, p. 48. 

|| Plut. de Ind. &c. p. 363. 

§ Kirch. Oed. ,/Egypt. Synt. ii. p.183. & in Obel. Pampbyi. 
p. 500. 
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symbolical representations, but even the parts 
likewise and members of them. Thus the boms 
of the bull, which are usually gilded *, were ty¬ 
pical both of the horns of the moon f, and of the 
beams of the sun according as they were pla¬ 
ced upon the head of Isis or Osiris. The eye || 
denoted foresight and providence; and, being 
joined to a sceptre, signified also the power of 
Osiris. The right hand §, ufith the fingers open, 
typified plenty ; but by the left were understood 
the contrary qualities. Wings were emblemati¬ 
cal of the swiftness and promptitude which the 
deities, genii, and sacred persons, to whom they 
are given, may be supposed to make use of, for 
the service of the universe. 

But besides the parts already mentioned, we 
often see the heads of divers animals, either 
alone, or else fixed to a rod, or to (he body of 
some other creature. By the first of which sym¬ 
bols, they probably typified the principal charac¬ 
ter of the creature** itself; by the other, the 
united characters of them both. Thus the head 
of the hawk, ibis, lion, dog, &c. is frequently 

joined 

* Carmioa Orphica apud Euseb. Pisep. Evang. p. 61. 

f Clem. Strom. 1. v. p. 657. 

t Macrob. 1. i. c. 22. Horat. Carm. 1. ii. Od. 19. Aleand. 
Explic. Tab. Heliac. p. 23. ' 

|| Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Plut. de Isid. et Osiride, p. 371. 

§ Diod. ut supra. Abeneph. apud Kirch. Obel. Pamphil. 
p. 442. 

If Clem. 1. v. p. 668. de Cherubim. 

** Diod. 1. i. p. 39. Kirch. Oed. JEgJrpt. p. 214. et Ob. 
Pamphyl. p. 497. * 
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joined to the human body; the head of a woman 
or of a hawk, to the body of a lion ; the head of 
Orus * (who is always represented young) to the 
body of a beetle; and the head of a hawk to the 
body of a serpent. ‘ Now,’ according to Por¬ 
phyry f, ‘ we are to understand by this mixture 
‘ and combination of different animals, the ex- 
‘ tent of God’s care and providence over all his 
‘ creatures; and as we are all bred up and nou- 

* rished together, under the same divine power 

* and protection, great tenderness and regard 
‘ ought to be shewn to our fellow-creatures.’ 

' Of these compound symbolical representations 
therefore, the human body +, with the hawk’s 
head, was typical of the first, incorruptible, eter¬ 
nal Being. Porphyry || speaks of an image of this 
kind that was of a white colour, whereby the 
moon was represented as receiving her pale light 
from the sun. When the head of the ibis was 
annexed, then it was their Mercuribis, or Herma- 
nubis, presiding, according to Kircher, over the 
element of water §. The like quality and cha¬ 
racter might be also implied, when they added 
the head of the lion % a creature that was typi¬ 
cal of the Nile’s inundation. No one figure cer¬ 
tainly is more common than this ; being usually 
seen in a sitting inclined posture, as if cut short 

by 

* Kirch. Prodr. Copt. p. 239. 

-f- Porphyr. apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. p. 57. 

X Id. ibid. p. 10. || Zbroast. ibid. 1. i. p. 27. ’ 

| Kirch. Obel. Pamphyl. p. 348. 

Kirch. Oedip. /Egypt, class. 7. p. 155. 
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by the legs, and was called momphta, the same 
with emeph or hemphta, as Kircher conjectures. 
The *, or human figure with a goat’s 

head, expressed, among other things, the conjunc¬ 
tion of the sun ; and moon in the sign Aries. 
But when the head of the dog was affixed, then 
it was the Anubis or Hermes ^.representing.the 
horizon J and guarding the hemispheres. 

The head of a woman, joined to the body of a 
lion, was,called a sphinx; being in general an 
emblem of strength ||, united to prudence. When 
Such figures were placed near the Nile, they de¬ 
noted the inundation to fall out, when the sun 
passed through the signs of Leo § and Virgo; 
but when they adorned the porticos f and gates 
of their temples, then they signified that the the¬ 
ology taught and represented within, was clothed 
in types and mysteries. The (aspis 
serpent with a hawk’s head **, was the agatho- 
tljcmon of the Phoenicians, and the cneph (Kir¬ 
cher likewise calls it the thermutis) of the Egyp¬ 
tians, being supposed to carry along with it 
greater marks of divinity j f than any other sym¬ 
bolical figure whatsoever. We sometimes see an 

egg, 

* Euseb. Prsep. Evang. 1. iii. p. 70. f Lucian, de SacHf. 

t Plut. de Iside et Osiride, p. 356. Horap. Hierogl. 1. i, 
c. 14,15, 16, Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 55. Clem. 1. v. p. 413. 

|| Id. ibid. 

$ Horap. Hierog. Li. c. 21. Kirch. Obel. Painpb. p.286, 
Plut. de Isid. p. 354. Clem. 1. lvii. p. 664. 

** Euseb. Prcep. Evang. 1. i. p. 26. ff Id. ibid. p. 21. 
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egg, the symbol of the world *, issuing out of its 
mouth f; which the Egyptian* maintain to be 
productive of the deity Ptha, but the Greeks of 
Vulcan; who were both the same, according to 
Suidas. In like manner, the union of the heads 
and bodies of other different creatures may, ac¬ 
cording to their respective qualities, be presumed 
to represent so many genii; the heads, especially 
of the sacred animals, being added, as Kircher 
imagines to strike terror into the evil demons. 
The skins of the dog and the wolf, which, Dio¬ 
dorus tells us ||, Anubis and Macedon put over 
their heads in the wars of Osiris (in order, as we 
may suppose, to excite fear in their enemies) will 
probably confirm this opinion of Kircher. Dio¬ 
dorus indeed gives us a different interpretation, 
and affirms, that it was owing to the wearing of 
these helmets, that those animals were esteemed 
and honoured by the Egyptians. 

After these different species of animals, we are 
to take notice of some of tire most remarkable 
plants, that were received into their sacred wri¬ 
ting. Thus Diodorus tells us, that the agrosfis, 
in token of gratitude was carried in the hands 

of 

* Plut. Symp. 1. ii. p. 636. Varro apud Probum in Eclog. vi. 
Scot. Idol. l.i. c.5. 

f PorpJiyjj. apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. iii. p. 69. Suidas in 
voce Suspicor vocem Km? esse fttni <rw/*oirm a ca- 

naph vel ceneph, quas notat alam, subinde etiatn r* alaturn. 

Sic vocitanmt hoc numen a symbolo, quod ex serpents et volucre 
componeretur. G. J. Voss, de Idol. 

t Kirch. Oed. Synt. xyiii. p. 516. 

l| Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 11. | Diod. ut sup. p. 28. 
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of their votaries; but, as this is the general name 
for the cnlmrferaus plants, it will be uncertain to 
which of them we are to tix it. The plants like¬ 
wise of the Isiac table, called by' Pignbritfir and 
Kirelief, the persea, fleaeia, melilot, wormwood, 
purslain, &c. appear to be much Hket Other kinds, 
such probably as were no Way concerned in the 
Egyptian physics or theology, than those to which 
they are ascribed. The purslain particularly, or 
motmoutift *, seems by the figure to be the sugar 
cane, which this country might anciently; as it 
does at this time produce. But arhong those that 
may be better distinguished; such as the head of 
the poppy f, or of tire pomegranate, which ate 
divided into a number of apartments full of seed, 
by these they denoted a city well inhabited. By 
the reed, (the only instrument they anciently 
wrote with, as they continue to do to this day), 
they signified the invention of arts alrd sciences^, 
together with the culture of the vine, according 
to Kircher ||. The reed is still used for the sup¬ 
port of the vine, This plant is frequently seen, 
with the top of it bending down§, in the hands 
of their deifies, and was the same symbol, accord¬ 
ing to Kircherf, with the bullrush and papyrus; 

VOL - m z expressive 

* JUtOT'JULOVTJJf idem sign!Beat, quod liberdns a utorte, 
ita ^Egyptii portulacam vocabant. Hierophaatea vero mutt Ague, 
Vid. Kirch. Oedip. p. 18. 5 

f Euseb. Prsep. Evang. p. 68. 

J Horap. Hierogl. 1. i. c. 38. 

|| Kirch. Oed. ./Egypt. Synt. iii. p. 232. 

$ Id. ibid. p. 234. f Id. ibid. p. 23V 
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expressive likewise of the various necessaries of 
life. The palm-tree* from scooting forth one 
branch every month, i. e. twelve in a year, signi¬ 
fied that same period of time. The boughs of it, 
that were equally emblematical with those of 
other kinds of the first productions pf nature 
or of the primitive food of mankind, were pro? 
bably the*S«*A*, or branches £, which the votariqj 
carried in their hands, when they offered up their 
devotions. If is certain that other nations made 
use of these boughs, upon a civil || .as well as 
religious § account. The persea <([, mistaken for 
the beach-tree, was sacred to Isis, as the ivy was 
to Osiris**. Now, the leaves qf the persea, ty¬ 
pifying the tongue, as the fruit itself did the 
heart, they intimated thereby the agreement there 
should be betwixt our sentiments and expres¬ 
sions ; and that the deity is to be honoured with 
both. The figure ff, which we often see, like a 
trident, is supposed by Kircher to be a triple 
bran dr of this tree, typical of the three seasons, 
the spring, the summer, and winter, into which 
the Egyptians divided their year. But the lo¬ 
tus \\ is the most common and. significative 

among ) 

* Horap. Hierogl. 1. i. c. 3. f Porphyr. de abstinentia. 

X Clem. 1. v. p. 672-3. || Heliod. iEth. Hist. 1. x, 

§ Jos. Antiq. Jud. 1. iii. c. 10. 

Plut. de Idd. p. 378. Diod. 1. i. p. 21. 

** Diod. 1. i. p. 10. 

ft Kirch. Oed. iEgypt. Synt. iii. p. 228. 

Jt Herod. £ut. $ 92. Jambl. de Myst. § vii. c. 2. 
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among the vegetable symbols, being observed to 
attend the motion of the sun, to lie under water 
in its absence, and to have the flowers, leaves, 
fruit and root, of the same round figure with 
that luminary. Osiris therefore was not only sup¬ 
posed to be represented in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner by the lotus, but to have his throne* likewise 
placed upon it. By a flower f, (it is riot material 
perhaps of which species), the power of the Dei¬ 
ty was typified, as having thereby conducted a 
plant (and therein emblematically any animal or 
vegetable production) from a seed, or small be¬ 
ginning, to a perfect flower, or state of maturi¬ 
ty. However, we read that the anemdne %, in 
particular, was an emblem of sickness. " The 
onion || too, upon account of the root of it, 
(which consists of many coats, enveloping each 
other, like the orbs in the planetary system) was 
another of their sacred vegetables. The priests § 
would not eat it, because, among other reasons, it 
created thirst; and, contrary to the nature of 
other vegetables, grew and increased when the 
moon was in the wain. 

Among the great variety of utensils, instru¬ 
ments, mathematical figures, &c. that we meet 
with upon their obelisks, and in other pieces Of 
sacred writing, we may give the first place to the 
calathus, or basket. This is usually placed upon 
the head of Serapis, who was the same with 

Osiris, 

* Id. ibid. f Macrob. Sat. j. 1. xvii. 

t Horap. 1. ii. c. 8. || Juven. Sat. xv. ver. 9. 

§ Plut. de Isid. p.353. f Id. ibid, p.376. 
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Osiris, and denoted * the various gifts that were 
received from, and conveyed bank to the Deity. 
The si tula or bucket, which Isip carries sometimes 
in her hand, denoted the fecundity of the Nile; 
and differed very little in shape from the «■*«&»», 
or cup of libation f, that was one of the attri¬ 
butes of the rows, or ornator- The crater, or 
bowl %, was another emblem of the same kind, 
being also placed upon the heads of their deities, 
typifying thereby the great plenty and beneficence 
that flowed from them* The canopns || was of 
the same claps, representing the element of divi¬ 
nity or water §. Under a sphmgppede? % upon 
the Isiae table, we see three of them together, 
denoting the three causes ** that were then as¬ 
signed far the inundation of the Nile. 

Artificial instrument?, and things relating to 
that class, are in great number, Among the- 
musical instrument?, we see the sistrum tt> and 
the plectrum Jt; the former whereof was used, 
in their religious ceremonies, to fright away the 
evil demons; being at tbe same time expressive 
of the periods of the Nile’s inundation, and that 
all things in the universe are kept up by motion. 

Tbe 

✓ 

* Macrob. S»t. Li. c. 20. Euseb. PraSp. Evang. p.68* 
Pignor Tab. Is. p. ^9. 

-j- Clem. Alex- h vi. y, 456. % Hermes in firman dro. 

[| Euseb* Eccl. Hist. 1. ii. apud Hufinpm. 

$ Pqrphyr. apud Eflseb. Prsep. Evang. p. 57. 

If Atbenspi Pcipaos. L v. ** Horap. 1. i. c. 2\. 

ft Plut. de Isid. p, 376. Serv. in Virg. JE n. viii. de Sjstso. 

tt Clem. 1. ▼. c. 23. 
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Tjie plectrum was;either emblematical of the 
poles, upon which the glohe of the earth is turn¬ 
ed ; or else of the air, which communicated life 
and motion to the universe. Instruments of pu¬ 
nishment, such as the hook and the flagellum, 
are sometimes seen in the hands of their Genii 
averrunci; expressive, no doubt, of the power 
they are supposed to make use of, in driving 
away the evil demons. But the flagellum, in the 
hands of Osiris *, denotes his character, as guid¬ 
ing the chariot of the sun. The £*«<**, and sa¬ 
cred cubit, (the latter f whereof was the badge 
of the ?r*&rw, the former J of the or 

sacred scribe), may be likewise placed among the 
instruments of justice; to which we may add 
the sceptre, that has before been taken notice of, 
as the symbol of government, steadiness and con¬ 
duct. But the wheel H, which was the reverse of 
the scCptre, signified the instability of human af¬ 
fairs. A long rod, like the hasta pura of the Ro¬ 
mans, was probably a symbol of the same im¬ 
portance with the sceptre; being generally as 1 - 
cribed to the sun§, though sometimes we see it 
held in the hands of their other deities. The 
top of it also is frequently adorned with the head 
of the upupa, goat, Orus, Isis, or the lotus, 
whereby some new character may be presumed to 
be superadded to it. Thus, among other instances, 

a 

* Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 23. f Vid. not. f, p. 180. 

t Clem. 1. vi. p, 751. j| Plut. in Numa. 

f Pign. in MvSA. de Hons, p. no. Macfob. Sat. l.i. c. 17. 
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a rod with the head of Isis or Orus upon it, 
might express some branch of power and' autho¬ 
rity, which the person who holds it had received 
from one or other of those deities. 

Among the mathematical figures, we meet 
with the circle and crescent, which represent the 
sun and the moon, i. e. properly speak¬ 

ing, or without any (enigmatical meaning, as Cle¬ 
mens Alexandrinus * expresses it. The circle 
likewise is equally symbolical of the year with 
the serpent biting its tail. A globe, or disk, is 
often placed upon the heads of their deities, as 
all of them bear some relation to the sun. It is 
fixed also upon the head f, and between the 
very horns of Isis, whose attributes and ceremo¬ 
nies were frequently the same $ with those of Osi¬ 
ris. Wings are often added to the globe, with a 
serpent hanging from it, being all of them toge¬ 
ther symbolical of what is presumed to be the 
anima mundi ||; i.e. a power, spirit, or faculty, 
that diffuses life, vigour and perfection, through¬ 
out the universe. A serpent surrounding a globe, 
carried along with it the same meaning §. When 
the circle has within it a serpent, either lying in 
a straight line, or forming the figure of a cross, 
by the expansion of its wings, then it is suppo¬ 
sed to be the symbol of an agathodsemon^f, other¬ 
wise 

* Clem. 1. v. p. 657. f Apul. Met. 1. xi. p. 258. 

t Id. ibid. p. 27. 

|| Abenepih. de Relig. /Egypt. apud Kirch. Obel. Pamph. 
p. 403. & Oed. /Egypt. Class, vii. c. i. p. 96. & c. iv p. 117. 

$ Abeneph. apud Kirch. Ob. Pam. p. 420. 

Philo Bib. apud Euseb. de Prsep. Evang. 
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wisp expressed by tjie Greek [@] theta. The hier- 
alpha^\* likewise, which is frequently held in 
thp hands of their deities and genii, might carry 
along with it the like signification. Of the same 
kind also was the % crux ansata f, which con¬ 
sisted of a cross, or sometimes of the letter t 
only, fixed in. this manner [J£-] to a circle,. Now, 
as the cross £ depoted the four elements of the 
world, the circle will be symbolical of the influ¬ 
ence which the sun may be supposed to have over 
them ; or, as Kircher |j explains it, by the circle 
is to be understood the Creator and Preserver of 
the world; as the wisdom derived from him, 
which directs and governs it, is signified by the 
rh T, (or f, as he writes it), the monogram, as 

he 

t Hoc p»oy;ap l t<o»'^\ ex A et Acompositum, in nullo non obelis- 
co frequentissimumAlgy ptiacarum vocum < 3VST<5.OOC r Xc.»i n q 
quibus bonum genium Deltae Nili seu Aigypti signant, index ; 
cum prater dictarum vocum capitales literas, ejus quoque /Egyp- 
ti portionis figuraiq quam 4 passim vocant, clare dictum «w«yjiwc- . 
ftn exprimat. Kirch. Prodr. Copt. p. 231. 

f Kirch. Obel. Pamph. p. 440. 

| Cabala Saracenica, ibid. p. 372. Justin Martyr. Apolog. 
p. 370. 

|| Sicut nomen Dei fl liT juxta Rab. Hakadosch, Deum ge- 
nerantem significat, sic et hoc non apud Coptitas tantum ; 

sed apud ALgyptios antiquos quoque Emepht, seu cum aspiratione 
Hemepht, seu qubd nos ex Copto interpretamur 

Phtha), quasi diceres, Deum omnia peragentem in Phtha filio, 
quem produxit; vel, ut cum Jamblicho loquar, Emepht nimirum 
producentem ex ovo Phtha; hoc est, intelligentiam ad exemplar 
suum OC&OJ* generantem sapientiam, omnia cum veritate arti- 
ficiose disponentem, nempe Taautum ; quem proinde apposite, 
per hos characteres seu f reprsesentabant; per 

circulum primum mundi genitorem, setemumque conservatorem, 
diyinitatemque ejus ubique diffusam, per 'f' vero sapientiam mun- 
duin gubemantem intelligentes. Kirch. Prod. Cop.t. p, 109. 
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he further Conjectures, of Mercury, Thoth, Taaut, 
or [♦’f'] Phtha. It is certainly very extraordi¬ 
nary, and worthy df our notice, that this crux 
ansata should he so often found in -their symboli¬ 
cal writings, either alone, or held in the hands, 
or suspended over the necks df their deities. 
Beetles, and such other sacred animals and sym¬ 
bols, as were bored through, and intended for 
amulets, had this figure frequently impressed 
upon them. The crux ansata therefore was, in 
all probability, the name of the Divine Being, as 
Jamblichus records it # , that travelled through 
the world.- We may further suppose it to be the 
venerable effigies of the supreme Deity, which, 
Apuleius j - informs us, was not made in the like¬ 
ness of any creature, or to be the phylactery of 
Isis, which, not unlike the thummim in the 
breast-plate of the high priest, signified, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch %, the voice of truth. But the in¬ 
terpretation of this figure, the cross part of it at 
least, is recorded in Sozomen, and other Chri¬ 
stian authors, as expressive of the life to come |j; 
being the same with the ineffable image of eter¬ 
nity that is taken notice of by Suidas. The 
learned Herwart also in a very elaborate disserta¬ 
tion, has endeavoured to prove it to be the acus 

nautica, 

* Jambl. de Myst. sect. 8. c. 5. 

+ Apul. met. 1. xi. p. 262. J Plttt. de Isid. p. 317-8. 

|| Sozomen. Eccles. Hist. 1. vii. c. 15. Ruffin. Eccles. Hist. 
L ii. c. 29. Suid. in Theodos. Socrat. 1. ix. Hist, tripart. 

f Suid. in vocab. Hfmrxot et Aisyn^wr. Hern. Theolog. 
Ethnic, p. 11. 
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nautica, or the mariner’s compass, which he sup¬ 
poses was known to the ancients *. 

But, to return to the mathematical figures. 
The hemispheres of the world were represented by 
half disks, which, according as the circular part 
was placed upwards or downwards, denoted the 
upper or the lower hemisphere. A pyramid, or 
obelisk, i. e. an equilateral, or an acute angled 
.triangle, with two equal sides, denoted the na¬ 
ture and element of fire f ; but by a right angled 
triangle $, was understood the nature and consti¬ 
tution of the universe, whereof the perpendicular 
expressed Osiris, or the male the basis express¬ 
ed Isis, or the fenjale; and the hypotheneuse ex¬ 
pressed Orus, i. e. the air, or sensible world, the 
offspring of them both.' The Mundus Hyheus, 
as Kircher calls the material or elementary world ||, 
was typified by a square, each side (as in the .ta¬ 
ble § of the Jewish tabernacle) representing, one 
quarter of it. 

But there was not only a mystery couched 
under these and such like images themselves, but 
the very posture, dress, and matter of some of 
them had their meaning. For when Isis, Osjris, 
Sic. are represented sitting, this is a type of the 
vol. ii. 2 a deity’s 

* Herw. Theolog. Ethnic, p. 60. 

f Porphyr. apud Euseb. Praep. 'Evang. p. 60. 

J Plut. de Isid. p. 313-4. 

|| Plut. in Aldnoo, c. 11, & 12. apud Kirch. Oed./Egypt, 
class, vii. p. 103. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. vi. p. 474. ■ ^ 

$ Jamb. sect. vii. c. 2. 
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deity’s being retired within itself*, or that his 
power is firm and immoveable; as the throne it¬ 
self, When chequered with blade and white, was 
emblematical of the variety of sublunary things f. 
When the deities and genii stand upright, as if 
ready for action, with their legs placed close to¬ 
gether, this $ is to represent them gliding as it 
Were through the air, without either let or impe¬ 
diment D; but, when the world is typified by a 
human figure, with its legs in this posture, this 
is a token of its stability. No less symbolical 
lyns the dress of their deities. Fot the sen, be¬ 
ing a body Of pdre light, his garment, according 
to Plutarch was to be of the same cbloar, uni¬ 
formly bright and luminous; though Macrobius^f 
olothbs the Winged statues of the sun partly 
with a light, partly with a blue colour, in as 
much as the latter was emblematical of that lu¬ 
minary iih the lower hemisphere* Whereas Isis, 
being considered as the earth, strewed over with 
a variety of productions, being also light and 
darkness, &e. her dress, agreeable to these quali¬ 
ties, Was either to consist of a leopard’s skin, or 
else tb be otherwise spotted and variegated with 
diVeTs Colours **. The fillets ff, Which make 

part 

* Porphyr. apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. p. 61. 

f Orpb. de Mercurio apud Kirch. Synt. L p. 95. 

J Heliod. ^Btbiop. 1. iii. p. 148. 

U Euseb. Pstep. Eyang. p. 69. } Hut. de Isid. p. 333. 

If Mac rob. Sat. 1. i. c. 19. ** Vid. not. §, supra. 

ff Heliod. in ^Ethiop. Kgh. in Mt&A. de Hons, p. 171. 
Her. Hierogl. L xxxix. c. 3. 
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part of bet; dress, or are held in her hands, repre¬ 
sent the - phases of the moon; a» the tresses of 
her hair *, 'when they Are of a dark blue colour, 
do the haziness of the atmosphere. The rays, 
flames f, horns, veils J, &c. that are placed imme¬ 
diately upon the heads of these figures ; the ser¬ 
pents jj, which, stand upright upon them, or issue 
out of their hair §; together with the globes, 
mitres f, feathers **, palm leaves ff, &c. that are 
set above thesis have each of them their symbo¬ 
lical meaning and design ; being, in general, so 
rpany types of the power, qatture, and attributes 
of that deity or genius upon which they are pla¬ 
ced +£• The beard that is sometimes given to 
Osiris Dili has likewise its mystery, being symboli¬ 
cal of the: summer solstice; at which time the 
sun having ascended to its greatest height, is, as 
it were, arrived at a stafe of puberty. But Sile- 
nus’ bushy bear’d^ was the sam e symbol with 
the tresses of Isis’ hair, denoting the haziness of 
the atmosphere* Nay, the ory blaok marble, or 

basaltes, 

* Euseb. Prasp. Evangi p. 86. Philo de vita Mods, l.iii. 
p. 671. at 4e ffh SgffW, ^fu4 qfan. 4^. Sp-pn;*. 

P> 645. ( j 

f Sjdon. Apollin. Bacchi carra. i apudI)iod,U. Yetus poetae 
apud Aleandr. Exp. iTab. Meliacset/ p- 22. 

t Kirch. Synt. ami. p. 490. ff ^Hdeap. hi. c. 1. 

$ Val. Flac. Arganauti 1. iv. 

Kirch. Synt. xvii. 1. i. p. 157. > 

** Euseb. Pmp. Evang. 1. Hi. p. $9. Diony* A reop. 6lcjn. 
Strom. Lvi. p. 269. fiusab. Frap.Esang, l.i. «. 7; 

ff Apul. Met. 1. xi. p. 269, Khch. rjty' supra, n. 

1111 Macrob. Sat. 1. i. c. 18. jj Euseb. Prsep. Evang. p.6i. 
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basaltes, out of which some of these figures are 
made*, typified, by its colour, the invisibility 
of their essence ; as in'Others, the head and feet 
being black, and the body of a lighter colour, 
might probably, be symbolical of the Deity’s lying 
concealed to us in his designs and actions, though 
lie is apparent in his general providence and care 
of the universe. :■><• 

Thus have I given a short sketch, and that 
chiefly upon the authority of the anciehts, of the 
symbolical and hieroglyphical learning of the 
Egyptians ; a small portion, no doubt, of what 
still remains to be discovered. Kircher indeed, 
an author of extraordinary learning, indefatigable 
diligence, and surprising invention, has attempted 1 
to interpretf all the sacred characters and figures' 
that came to his hands. But as it cannot be 
known certainly (the Egyptians being rude sculp¬ 
tors as well as painters) whether he >might not 
take the figures themselves for such objects as the 
sacred scribes did not intend them, mistaking, for 
instance, one animal, plant, instrument, utensil, 
&c. for another, all reasonings and inferences, 
drawn from these figures, can be little more than 
mere conjecture; and therefore, the remarjkable 
boast of Isis t will hold true, that no mortal has 
hitherto taken off her veil. 

. SEC- 

* Euseb. Prsep. Evang. p. 60 . 
f See his Oedipus, Obelise us, Patnphyliui, &c.. 
i Era EIMI I1AN TO rsrONOS, KAI ON, KAI EEOME- 
NON' KAI TON EMON nEnAON OYAEIX na 0NHTOS 
ADEKAATVEN. Plut. de laid, et Osiride, p. 354. edit. Par. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the Antiquities of Egypt, viz. of the Obelisks, 
Pyramids, Sphinx, Catacombs, and Mummies. 


Of the Obelisks. 

Excepting the Isiac table*, and a few other 
Egyptian antiquities, the obelisks that are still 
preserved in Egypt, or which have been removed 
from thence to Rome and other places, are the 
principal surviving archives and repositories f, to 
which the sacred writing, treated of in the fore¬ 
going chapter, has been committed. The obe¬ 
lisks, notwithstanding the extraordinary length 
of several of them, have been hewn out of the 
quarry, not only without the least interruption, 
either from the perpendicular or horizontal su¬ 
tures, so common elsewhere in other much lesser 
masses of marble, but even without the least flaw 
or imperfection. All of them likewise that I 
have seen, were of a reddish granite (wvp*M>uui) 

marble, 

* This is likewise called the Tabula Bembina, from being 
once in the possession of Cardinal Bembo. It has been publish¬ 
ed by Pignorlus, Herwart, and others, and is now in the posses¬ 
sion of the Dukes of Savoy. Vid. Kirch. Oed. Algypt. in mensa 
Isiaca. 

+ Jamblichus instruct us, [sect. 1. c. ii. de Mysteriis Atgypt.] 
that Plato and Pythagoras learned theit philosophy from thence. 
This philosophy is also taken notice of by Pliny, 1. xxxvi. c. 9. 
InsCripti (ObeUsci) rerum naturae interpretaticm-m ^Egyptiorum 
opera philosophise continent. 
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marble, finely polished, though the hieroglyphical 
characters, engraved sometimes to the depth of 
two inches upon them, are all of them rough and 
uneven ; no attempt at least seems to have been 
ever made to polish them. Now, as we see no 
traces of the chissel, either upon the obelisks 
themselves, or in the hieroglyphical sculpture, it 
is probable that the latter was performed by a 
drill *; whilst the obelisks themselves might re¬ 
ceive both their figure and polish from friction. 
They were all of them cut from quarries of the 
upper Thebais, to which a branch of the Nile was 
conducted; and being laid upon floats were 

brought at the time, of the inundation, and left 
upon t-lie very spot where they were afterwards 
to be erected. Lesser stones, we are told, were 
drawn upon chamulci or sledges. 

These obelisks consist of two parts, vise, the 
shaft and the pyramidionf. As for their pedes¬ 
tals, (I mean of those two that continue stand¬ 
ing, the one at Alexandria, the other at Matta- 
reah), they lie so concealed under soil and rub¬ 
bish, that I had not an opportunity to see pben*/' 

However, 

* This is called by Pausanias [in Attic.] ri^trftt or rfvmtnt, 
abd was the invention of Callimachus. Steel brought from In¬ 
dia, ft>. ’itJtKfi i, [Arrian. Parip. Mar. Eryth.] being the hard¬ 
est, was what they made use of lor their instruments, Aj- 

other steel not being of a sufficient temper to cut these 
Egyptian marbles. 

f Obelisci altitudinem in decupla proportione constituerunt ad 
latus quadratse basis inferior)*. Sic si obelisci cujusquam latus sit 
decern palmarum, altitude exit centum. Pyrqmidion vero, ter- 
minans obeliscum, altitudine sua sequabat latitudinem inferiorem, 
sive latus basis infim* obelisci. Kirch. Ob. Paioph. p. 52. 
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However, when the bottom of the former was 
laid open some years ago, by Mr. Consul Le Maire, 
they found the pedestal of it to be eight French 
feet in height, and in the like fashion with those 
of the Grecian and Roman architecture. The 
shaft is in a decuple proportion of its greatest 
breadth; as the whole figure is nothing more 
than the frustram of a pyramid, whose sides in¬ 
cline towards each other in an angle of about 
one degree. This frustum terminates in a point, 
that is usually made up (by the inclination) of 
equilateral planes, as in the common pyramids, 
from whence it has received the name of the py- 
ramidion, or little pyramid. It has likewise been 
observed *, that the height of this part is -equal 
to the greatest breadth of the obelisk; but this, 
I presume, will not always hold true, otherwise 
it would be of great importance, as will be shewn 
hereafter, in estimating the particular quantity or 
portion of these pillars that lie buried under 
groufid. But the basis, or foot, may perhaps be 
the most remarkable part of these obelisks; es¬ 
pecially if that at Alexandria is to instruct us. 
For this, as the late worthy person above men- 
tioried informed me, was not square, but hemi¬ 
spherical, and received (in this manner (-D-j) into 
a correspondent cavity in the pedestal; upon 
which likewise were inscribed these odd charac¬ 
ters, such as the 
whcel-like capreo- 



Vid. preceding note. 
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lated qnes of Apuleius * may be supposed to 
have been. It is certain that these obelisks, by 
being thus rounded at the bottom, would bear a 
nearer resemblance to darts and missive weapons, 
than if they were square; and consequently would 
be more expressive of the rays of the-sun, which 
they were supposed to represent, as it was the 
sun itself to which they were dedicated f. It 
may likewise be presumed, as the pyramids;};, 
which are obelisks only in obtuser angles, were 
equally emblematical of fire, or the sun, so they 
may be considered under the same religious view 
to have been no less consecrated to the same 
deity. 

The obelisks \yhich I have mentioned at Alex¬ 
andria 

* De opertis adyti profert quosdam libros, literis ignorabilibus 
praenotatos ; partim figuris cujusmodi animalium, conccpti sefmo- 
nis compendiosa verba suggerentes ; partim nodosis et in modum 
rotae tortuosis, capreolatimque condensis aspicibus, a curiosa pro- 
fanorum lectione munita. Apul. Met. 1. xi. p. 268, 

f Obelisci enormitas Soli prostituta. Hermut. apu^ Tertull. 
de spect. c. 3. Trabes ex eo ft cere reges quodam certamine, 
Obeliscos vocantes, Solis nutnini sacratos. Radiorum ejus argu- 
mentum in effigie est; et ita signifjcatur nomine T^gyptio, Pfin. 
1. xxxvi. c. 8. (nrrefimcpK forsan, L e. digitus Solis. Kirch. 
Obel. Pamph. p. 44.) Mesphres—-duos Obeliscos Soli consecra- 
vit. Isid. 1. xviii. c. 31. Finis denique principalis, quem ALgyp- 
tii in Obeliscorum erectione habebant, erat, ut Osiridem et Isi- 
dem, hoc est, Solem et Lunam in his figuris, veluti mystica qua- 
dam radiorum repraesentatione colerent, quasi hoc honore tacite 
beneficiorum, per hujusmodi secundorum Debrum radios aecepto- 
rum, magnitudinem insinuantes. Kirch, p. 161. ut supra. Other 
deities likewise, vi%. Jupiter, Venus, Apollo, &c. were worship- 
ped under the forms of obelisk* and pyramids. Vid. Pausan. in 
Corinth, p. 102. Max. Tyr. Ai*x i|. Xn. We learn from Cle¬ 
mens Alex. (Strom. l.i. p. 418.) that this method of worship¬ 
ping pillars was of great antiquity. Vid. Suid. in voce. 

X Vid. Porphyr. apud Euseb. Prsep. Evang. p. 60. 
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andria and Heliopolis, have been described by 
various authors. The hieroglyphics upon the lat¬ 
ter (which I copied, .and found to be the same on 
all sides) are exceedingly fair and legible, and in¬ 
deed the Whole pillar is as entire and. beautiful as 
jf it were newly finished. But the Alexandrian 
obelisk, lying nearer the sea, and in a moister si¬ 
tuation, has suffered very much, especially upon 
that side which faces, the northward; for the 
planes of these obelisks, no less than of the py¬ 
ramids, seem to have been designed to.regard the 
four quarters of the world. It may likewise be 
further obseped, with regard to the obelisk of 
Alexandria, that the height of it, which is .fifty 
French feet, (three whereof are buried under 
ground), agrees almost to a nicety with .the 
length of one or other of the Mestrean obelisks* 
that were erected at that place. Several of the 
hollow hieroglyphipal characters upon the Helio- 
politan obelisk, are filled up with awhite compo¬ 
sition, as if they were enamelled; and at first 
sight engaged us to imagine, that all of them 
were originally intended to be so. But, upon a 
stricter view, this appeared to have beejn done by 
the hornets, which, in the summer season, are apt 
to fix their nests in these cavities. 

Diodorus f instructs us, that Sesostris erected 
two obelisks at Heliopolis, each of them a hun- 

vot.n. 2 b dred 

* Et alii duo sunt Obelisci Alexandria, in portum ad Gasa¬ 
ns templum, quos excidit Mesphres rex quadragenura binum cu- 
bitorum. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 9. 

f Diod. 1. i, f>. 38. 
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dred Mid twenty cubits high, and eight broad ; 
and we learn from Pliny *, that Sochis and Ra¬ 
mises erected each of them four, whereof thosfe of 
Sochis were forty-eight, and those of Ramises 
forty cubits only in height. The breadth of the 
lowdr part of this, which I am speaking of, is 
only six fpet; and the whole height, according as 
I measured it by the proportion of shadows, was 
no more than sixty-four; though other travellers 
have described it to be upwards Of seventy. Pro¬ 
vided then we could determine which of the 
above mentioned pillars this teihairtihg one should 
be, and know at the same time the exact height 
of it, we might thereby compute the quantity of 
mud that has been accumulated Upoh the adjacent 
soil, since the time that it was erected. Now, 
those that were raised by SCsostris are vastly too 
high, as those of Ramises are as much too low 1 , 
to lay the least pretensiohs to it. In all proba¬ 
bility therefore, this which I am describing must 
be the surviving obelisk of thdse that were erect¬ 
ed by Sochis; further notice whereof will be ta¬ 
ken in another place. 

Of the Pyramids. 

There is no point in history that has been so 
often, and at the same time so variously treated 
of, as the pyramids of Memphis. The ancients 
abound with a diversity of accounts and descrip¬ 
tions 


* Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 8. 
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tions concerning them, whilst the moderns, after 
a much longer course of observations, have rather 
multiplied the difficulties than cleared them. 

The dimensions of the great pyramid have given 
occasion to one dispute. Herodotus * makes the 
base of it to be eight hundred feet long* Hiodo- 
rus f seven hundred, and JStrabo J only six hun¬ 
dred. Among the moderns, Sandys || found it to 
be three hundred paces, Bellonius^ three hundred 
and twenty-four, Greaves f six hundred and nine¬ 
ty-three English feet, and Le Bran ** seven hun¬ 
dred and four (as we may suppose them to be) of 
France, which make about seven hundred and 
fifty of our measure. There is no way to, recon¬ 
cile these differences, and it would be unjust to 
pharge these authors with designed mistakes. 
Thus much then in general may be said, in de¬ 
fence and vindication of errors and disagree¬ 
ments of this kmdt that at present none of the 
sides of this pyramid are exactly upon a level. 
For there is a descent ip passing, from the en¬ 
trance into it all along by the eastern corner, to 
the southern ; there is again an aspent from this 
to the western point, whilst the sides, which re¬ 
gard the W. and the N. have been greatly en¬ 
croached 

* Herod. Eut. § 124. 

f Diod. Sic. Bibl. 1. i. p. 40. 

J Strab. Geogr. L xviii. p. 555. 

|| Sandys’ Trav. p. 9©. edit. 6. 

$ Bellon. Obser. I. ii. p. 269. 

IT Vid. Greavii Pyramidographia. 

** Le Bran’s Voyage, c. 36. 
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croached upon, by those large drifts of sand 
which the Etesian winds, during a long course of 
years, have brought along with them. As there¬ 
fore it will be difficult to find its true horizontal 
base, or foundation, it being likewise uncertain 
(which is the chief thing to be considered) how- 
far these drifts of sand may have been accumu¬ 
lated above it, all Calculations of this kind must 
be very different and exceedingly precarious, ac¬ 
cording to the position of the adjacent sands' 
and to other circumstances at the time parficn- 
larly when these observations were made. 

Neither does it appear that either this, or any 
other of the three greater pyramids was ever fi¬ 
nished. For the stones, in the entrance into the 
greatest, being placed archwise, and to a greater 
height than seems necessafy for so small an en¬ 
trance, there being also a large space left on each 
side of it, by discontinuing several of the paral¬ 
lel rows of steps, which, in other places, entirely 
surround the pyramid; these circumstances, I 
say, in the architecture of this building, seem to 
point out to us some further design, and that, at 
this entrance, there might have been originally 
intended a large and magnificent portico. Nei¬ 
ther were these steps (or little altars, as He¬ 
rodotus* calls them) to remain in the same con¬ 
dition ; in as much as they were all of them to 
be so filled with prismatieal stones, that each 
side of the pyramid, as in Cak’stius’ at Home, was 

to 


* Herod. Eut. § 125. 
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to lie smooth and upon a plane. Yet nothing of 
this kind appears to have been ever attempted 
in the lesser or in the greater of these pyramids, 
the latter of which wants likewise a great part of 
the point where this filling up was to commence; 
but in the second, commonly called Chephrenes’ 
pyramid, which may hint to us what was intend¬ 
ed in them all, we see near a quarter of the whole 
pile very beautifully filled up, and ending at the 
top in a point. The stones wherewith the pyra¬ 
mids are built, are from five to thirty feet * long, 
and from three to four feet high, agreeable per¬ 
haps to the depth of the strata from whence they 
were hewn. Yet, notwithstanding the weight 
and massiness of the greatest part of them, they 
have all been laid in mortar, which at present 
easily crumbles to powder, though originally, no 
doubt, it was of greater tenacity, as the compo¬ 
sition of it seems to be the same with what is 
still made use of in these countries f. 

The ancients $ inform us, that the stones were 
brought from the mountains of Arabia, or from 
the Trojan mountains ||. Yet, notwithstanding 

the 

* Herodotus makes none of these stones less than thirty feet. 
ibid. § 124. 

f Vidnot. vol. i. p.372. 

t Herod. Eut. $ 124. Hiod. Sic. 1. 1 . p. 40. Plin. 1. xxxvi. 
C. 12. 

|| So called, from being in the neighbourhood of Troy, which 
was built by the followers or slaves of Menelaus, in the upper 
Egypt- Strab. 1. xvii. p. 809. Universum autem littorale latus 
juxta Arabicum sinum tenent Arabes TEgyptii ichthyophages, in 
quibus dorsa montium sunt, Troici lapidis montis, et Alabastrini 

mon'tis, 
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the great extravagance.and surprising underta¬ 
kings of the Egyptian kings, it does npt seem 
probable that they would hav® been at the vast 
labour and expence of bringing materials at so 
great a distance, when they might have been sup¬ 
plied from those very places where they were to 
be employed. For what makes the bulk and out¬ 
side at least of all these pyramids, is not of mar¬ 
ble, but of free-stone, which is of the same nature 
and contexture, has the like accidents and ap¬ 
pearances of spars, fossil shells, coralline sub¬ 
stances # , 8ic. as are common . to the mountains 
of Libya. In like manner, Joseph’s Well, as it 
is called at Kairp; the quarries of Mocatte, near 
the same place; the catacombs of Sakara, the 
Sphinx, and the chambers, that are cut out of 
the natural rock, on the east and west side of 
these pyramids, do all of them discover the spe¬ 
cific marks, and characteristics of the pyramidal 

stones, 

month, et Porphyritici month, et Nigri lapidis month, et Bala¬ 
nitis lapidis mantis. Ptol. Geogr. 1. iv. c. 5. <£}* Aitte, or lapis, 
was indifferently used by the ancients for freestone op marble. 
The Altertfttut also, or lapicidinse, equally regarded them both. 
Marble was so called (*sr« rn fenffutifat) from shining upon be¬ 
ing polished; the same with AiSot and Aaptirpt and irtAon- 
Aw. It does not appear that marble was used by the Grecian 
artists, either in sculpture or building, before the fifteenth Olym¬ 
piad, bef. Chr. HO. Daedalus* statues of Hercules and Venus, 
were of wood, of which, or of rough stone, were likewise their 
idols and temples, till that time. The ancient temple of DeV» 
phi was built about Olymp. Lxv. bef. Chr. 520, or 513 years af¬ 
ter the temple of Solomon. 

* Especially of such as Strabo calls, and believed to be petri¬ 
fied lentils, telling us, that they were originally the food of the 
workmen. Strab. Geogr. 1. xvii. p. 556. See the catalogue in 
the Collectanea. 
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stones, and* as far as I could perceive, were hot 
at all to be distinguished from them. The pyra¬ 
midal stones therefore were, in all probability', 
taken from this neighbourhood; nay, perhaps' 
they were those very stones that had been dug 
away, to give the Sphinx, and the chambers I 
have mentioned, their proper views and eleva¬ 
tions. 

It nifty be further observed that the pyramids, 
especially the greatest, is not an entire heap of 
hewn stones; in as mulch as that portioh of it, 
which lies below the horizontal section of the 
entrance, appears to be nothing more than an in¬ 
crustation of the natural rock, upon which it is 
founded. For, in advancing through the narrow 
passage, this rock is twice discovered; the lower 
chamber also, together with the well, (whose 
mouth lies upon a level with it), have the like ap¬ 
pearance, whereby a considerable abatement would 
be rftade in such foreign materials as might other¬ 
wise have been required. 

It is very surprising, that the pyramids, which, 
from their first foundation, must have beeii look¬ 
ed upon with Wonder and attention, should not 
have preserved a more certain tradition of the 
time When they were founded, or of the names of 
their founders. Pliny * reckons up a number of 

authors^ 

* Qui de iis [pyramidibus} scripserunt, sunt Herodotus, Eu- 
hemerus, Duris Sami us, AhstagbraS, Dionysius, Artemidorus, 
Alexander Polyhistor, Butorides, Antisthenes, Demetrius, De- 
motiles, Apion. Inter omnes cos non constat a quabus fact* 
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authors, who have written of the pyramids; and 
all of them, he tells us, disagree concerning the 
persons who built them. Now as Egypt had 
been, from time immemorial, the seat of learning, 
where it was likewise pretended that a regular 
and chronological * account had been kept of all 
the remarkable transactions of their kings; it is 
much that the authors of such great underta¬ 
kings should be so much as even disputed. Yet 
we find there were various accounts and tradi¬ 
tions concerning them. For it is saidf, that Su- 
phis built the first, and Nitocris the third; that 
the second was raised, as Herodotus J acquaints 
us, from the money which the daughter of 
Cheops procured, at the expence of her chastity; 
and again, that the two greater were the work of 
the shepherd Philition ; and the least had the 
harlot Rhodope for its foundress. Others again, 
which is the most general opinion, make Clapps 
(or Chemmis), Cephrenes, and Nycerinua to he 
the founders of them, tde^qdotus indeed, who 
has preserved these reports, does pot give much 
credit to them; however, it may be justly enough 
inferred from thence, that as the chronology of 
the pyramids, those wonders of the world, was 
thus dubious and obscure, there is a sufficient 

ground 

sunt, justissimo casu obliteratis tantse vanitatis autoribus. Nat. 
Hist. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. The like account we have in Diodorus, 
1. i. p. 41. 

* Herod. Eut. § 124.127.134. & 125. Diod. 1. i. p. 29. 

+ Maneth. apud Syncell. Chronol. p. 56. & 58. 

X Herod, ut supra. 
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ground to suspect the correctness and accuracy of 
the Egyptian history in other matters. 

Neither is there an universal consent-among 
these authors, for what use or intent they were 
designed. For Pliny # asserts, that they were 
built for ostentation, and to keep an idle people' 
in employment; others, which is the most recei¬ 
ved opinion, that they were to be the sepulchres 
of the Egyptian kings') - . But if Cheops,-vSu- 
phis, or whoever else was the founder of the great 
pyramid, intended it only for his sepulchre, what 
occasion was there for such a narrow sloping en¬ 
trance into it ; or for the well j], as it is called, at 
the bottom of the gallery; or for the lower cham¬ 
ber, with a large nich or hole in the eastern-wall 
of it; or for the long narrow cavities in the walls 
or sides of the large upper room, which likewise 
is incrustated all over with the finest granite mar¬ 
ble ||; or for the two anti-chambers, and the lof¬ 
ty gallery with benches on each side'that in¬ 
troduce us into it? As the whole of the Egyptian 
theology was clothed in mysterious emblems and 
figures, it seems reasonable to suppose, that all 
vol. ii. C c . these 

* Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. 

f Lucan. 1. ix. ver. 155. & 1. viii. ver. 698. Strab. Qeogr. 
1. xvii. p. 461. Diod. Sic. Bib. 1. i. p 40. 

t Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. 

|| Vitruvius, 1. vii. c. 5. mentions, crustarum marmorearum vari- 
etates, in <juo (says he) Romani /Egypties,imitabantur.—In con¬ 
tradistinction to this method of incrustating, we have column® 
sol’d® sometimes mentioned. Plin. 1. xxxvi.' c % 6. 

§ See the description of these several places in Greaves’ Pyra- 
midographia. 
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these turnings, apartments, and secrets in archi¬ 
tecture, were intended for some nobler purpose, 
for the catacombs, or burying {daces, are plain 
vaulted chambers, hewn out of the natural roek; 
and that the Deity rather, which was typified in 
the outward form of this pile*, was to be wor¬ 
shipped within. The great reverence and regaixj 
which Suphis f in particular, one of the suppoted 
founders, is said to have paid to the gods, will 
not a little favour such a supposition; and even 
provided this should be disputed, no places cer¬ 
tainly could have been more ingeniously contri¬ 
ved for those secret chambers, or adyta, which 
had so great a share in the Egyptian mysteries 
and initiations. 

It has been already observed, that Chephrenes 
was supposed to have built the second pyramid, 
aind Mycerinus the third; but for what intent? 
not to be their sepulchres, in as much as there 
being no passage left open into them, as into the 
great pyramid, they must have been pulled down, 
and built again after their decease, before their 
bodies could have been introduced and deposited 
within them. If indeed we had any tradition 
that these pyramids had been built by some pious 
successors over the tombs of their ancestors, there 
would then be less occasion to call in question an 
opinion that has been so generally received.. But 

if 

* Vid. vol.ii. p. 185.193. 

f Out* 3t XMI i rtftms [mfuirrin, Con tempi* tor, Marsh. 
Chron. Canon, p. 51.] «« 8ws tyinr», hum tw iifttr rvnyfirpi 
ii if fuy» xpijui t> A ty virtu yutfuitf [Manetho] ix.twx.futi. Syncell. 
p. 56. 
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if no report of this kind occurs in history, if die 
founders made no provision in them for their in* 
terment, but contrived .them, as far as we know 
or are informed, to be close compact buildings, it 
may be so far presumed, that the two lesser py¬ 
ramids at least could never have been intended 
merely for sepulchres. 

£ut it may be urged, that the square chest of 
granite marble, in the upper chamber of the great 
pyramid, has always been taken for the codin 
of Cheops; and consequently that the pyramid 
itself might have been intended for the place of , 
his sepulture. Might not this cheat have been 
rather designed for some religious use; and to 
have been concerned either in the mystical Wor¬ 
ship of Osiris*, or to have served for one of their 
***** *c»f, or sacred chests* wherein either the 
images of their deities, or their sacred vestments^ 
or utensils were kept; or else that it was a fa- 
vissa, or cistern || for the holy water, used in their 
ceremonies and purgations. The length § of it, 
which is above six feet, -does indeed favour the 
received opinion; but the height and the breadth, 
which are each about three Sect, very fir exceed 

the 

* Plut. de lade, p. 365-6. f April. Met. 1. xi. p. 262. 

Pari obscura cavis celebrabant crfgia dstis. Cat. 

-tacita plensrs formidine cistas. Fa/. Flacc. 

t Particularly of such as were carried abbut in their comasise 
(K.QMA2IAI). Clem. Strom. 1 r. p. 413. 

11 Vid. Fest. in voce Favissa. Abehtpb. de felif. jEaypt. ap. 
Kirch. Obel. Pafflph. p. 473. 6 ^ 

j Vid. p. 208. not. f. 
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the usual dimensions of the Egyptian coffins. 
Those which I have seen, and by them we may 
judge of others, were of a different form, being 
inscribed with hieroglyphics, and made exactly 
in the fashion of the mummy chests, just capaci¬ 
ous enough to receive one body. Whereas this 
pretended one of Cheops is in form of an oblong 
square; neither does it end, as the mummy chests 
do, in a pedestal, whereupon (as the fashion itself 
demonstrates) they were to be erected and set up¬ 
right. Neither is it adorned with any sacred cha¬ 
racters, which, from the great number of coffins 
that are never known to want them, seem to 
have been a general as well as a necessary act of 
regard and piety to the deceased. The manner 
likewise in which it is placed, is quite different, 
as I have just now hinted, from what was per¬ 
haps always observed by the Egyptians, in depo¬ 
siting their dead bodies.; in as much as the mum¬ 
mies always stand upright*, where time or acci¬ 
dent have not disturbed them. Whereas this 
chest lies flat and level with the floor; and there¬ 
by has not that dignity of posture which we may 
suppose this wise nation knew to be peculiar* and 
therefore would be very scrupulous to deny to the 
human body. If this chest then was not intend¬ 
ed for a coffiu, (and indeed Herodotus f tells us 

that 

* Herod. Eut. j 86. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 58. 

iEgyptia tellus 

Claudit odorato post funus stantia busto 

Corpora. Sil. Ital. L xiii. ver. 475. 

f Herod. Eat. $ 187. 
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that Cheops was buried upon' an island, in the 
vaults below, where the Nile was admitted, the 
same probably with the bottom or end of the 
passage, where Strabo places the we have so 
far a presumptive argument, that the pyramid it¬ 
self could not, from this very circumstance, have 
been intended only for a sepulchre. Nay, upon 
the very supposition that Cheops and others had 
been buried within the precincts of this or any 
other of the pyramids, yet still this was no more 
. than what was practised in other temples *; and 
would not therefore destroy the principal use and 
design for which they might have been erected. 
And indeed I. am persuaded, that few persons 
who will attentively consider the outward figure 
of these piles ; the structure and contrivance of 
the several apartments in the inside of the great¬ 
est ; together with the ample provision that was 
made near this and the second pyramid, for the 
reception, as it may well be supposed, of the 
priests, who were there to officiate; but will con¬ 
clude, that the Egyptians intended the larger of 
them for one of the places, as all of them were 
to be the objects at least, of their worship and 
devotion. 

, Strabo f, as far as I know, is the only person 
among the ancients, who-seems to have been ac¬ 
quainted with the narrow entrance into the great 

pyramid, 

* Herod. Eut. § 169. Thai. § 10. Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad 
* Gentes, p. 39. 

f ’£** S' tt v<f*i fiurut xus rut xAi vfut f&ugi riftu. *{<«»•* 

St rvfiyi if, nttXm Tut Si|*iif. 1. xvii. p. 1161. 
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pyramid, which, he tills us, hud a stone placed 
in the mouth of it to be removed at pleasure. 
We have oidy a small ascent up to this entrance 
at present, which, in his time, was situated much 
higher, or nearly in the middle of the pyramid; 
whereby we are sufficiently apprised of the ex¬ 
traordinary encroachments, which the annual 
drifts of sand have, since that time, made upon 
the original foundation. However, if this pas¬ 
sage had been thus early left open, whether it 
continued directly forward in the same angle of 
descent, viz. 26°, quite down to the subterraneous 
chambers; or whether from these subterraneous 
chambers, the ascent was to be by the well into 
the upper ones; or whether we were to stop short, 
as at present, about the middle of. this passage, 
and turn on our right hand, through a narrow ir¬ 
regular breach, which, according as it is previous¬ 
ly cleared from sand and rubbage, is with more or 
less difficulty to be passed through, and may be 
therefore suspected to claim no great antiquity,; 
it is very extraordinary, I say, that this passage, 
with the bm, or coffin, at the bottom of it, should 
have jbecn known to Strabo ; that the vaults and 
subterraneous chambers should have been known 
to Strabo and Herodotus; that the well should 
have been known to Pliny ; and yet, that no 
particular account or description should have 
been left us, either of the square vaulted cham¬ 
ber, that lies upon the same floor with the 
Well; or of the long and lofty gallery that 
arises from thence; or of the two closets or 

anti- 
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anti-chambers, witlr their niches and other de¬ 
vices, which we enter, upon our arrival at the top 
of this gallery; or of the most sumptuous and 
spacious chamber, incrustated all over with gra¬ 
nite- marble, that we are conducted into after¬ 
wards ; or of the square chest, commonly called 
the tomb of Cheops, which is placed upon the 
floor, on the right hand, in entering this cham¬ 
ber. And as all these places were very curious 
and remarkable, it is the more unaccountable why 
they should have been neglected or overlooked, 
or the descriptions of them have been omitted by 
those authors ; especially as the wall, which 
Would have easily introduced them into this large 
scene of antiquity, was well known, to one of 
them. 

An Arabian historian * acquaints us, that this 
pyramid was opened, perlmps through the breach 
I have mentioned, about nine hundred years ago, 
by Almamon, the renowned Calif of Babylon; 
and that ‘ they found in it, towards the top, a 

* chamber, with a hollow stone, in which there 

* vvas a statue like a man, and within it a man, 

* upon whom was a breast-plate of gold, set with 

* jewels. Upon this breast-plate there was a 
‘ sword of inestimable price ; and at his head a 
‘ carbuncle, of the bigness of an egg, shining 

* like the light of the day ; and upon him yvere 

* characters writ with a pen, which no man un- 

* derstood.’ But this, it may be presumed, is of 

the 

* Ibn Abd Alhokm, as he Is recorded by Mr Greaves jn the 
Pynmidographiq. 
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the same authority, with what the same author 
observes in another place, that • he who built 
4 the pyramids, was Saurid ibn Salhquk, the king 
4 of Egypt, who was before the flood 300 years.’ 
But passing over these idle traditions and ac¬ 
counts, it is remarkable and particular enough, 
that this chest, in striking it with a piece of iron*, 
should give the same musical note ( E-la-mi , if l 
mistake not) with the chamber, whereby we may 
suppose it to have proportionable aud similar di¬ 
mensions ; as indeed they are given by Pere Si- 
card *, though different from what they are in 
Mr Greaves’ Pyramidographur\. We are to ob¬ 
serve further, that this chest is fixed so strongly 
in the floor, that a number of persons who were 
with me, were not able to move it. It is situated 
(perhaps not without a mystery) in the same di¬ 
rection with the mouth of the pyramid, directly 
to the northward; a position that was likewise 
given to the doors of other Egyptian edifices 

Of 

* See the particulars of this mensuration in the Collectanea? 

f The exterior superficies of this tomb contains in length se¬ 
ven feet, three inches and an half. In depth it is three feet, three 
inches, and three quarters} and is the same in breadth. The 
hollow part within is in length on the W. side, six fipet and 
In breadth, at the N. end, two feet and - r §££’- ’fhe depth it 
two feet, and - rlgg parts of the English foot. The length of 
the chamber on the south side is thirty-four feet and The 

breadth is seventeen feet and -rs£§* ’The height is nineteen feet 
and 4- Vid. Pyramid, fit supra, N. B, Bellonius, to shew how 
subject the most curious observers are to mistakes, makes the 
length of this tomb to be twelve feet. Obs. 1. ii. c. 42. 

t Herod. Eut. § 101.14$. In this situation likewise the ta¬ 
ble of sbew-bread was placed in the tabernacle. Exod. xl. 22. 
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Besides what has been already said- of the 
Sphinx, we are to observe, that in July 1721, the 
sands were so far raised and accumulated about 
it, that we could only discover the back of it ; 
upon which, over the rump, there was a square 
hole, about four feet long, and two broad, so 
closely filled with sand, that we could not lay it 
open enough to observe whether it had been ori¬ 
ginally contrived for the admission of fresh air ; 
or, like the well in the great pyramid, was in¬ 
tended for a stair-case, Upon the head of it 
there is, another hole, of a round figure, which I 
was told, for we could not get up to it, is five or 
six feet deep, and wide enough-to receive a well 
grown person. The stone which this part of the 
head consists of, seems, from the colour, to be ad¬ 
ventitious, and different from the rest of the fi¬ 
gure, which is all of the same stone, and hewn 
out of the natural rock. It must be left to fu¬ 
ture travellers to find out whether these' holes 
served only to transmit a succession of fresh air 
into the body of the sphinx, or whether they 
might not have had likewise a communication 
with the great pyramid, either by the well, or by 
the cavity or nich in the wall of the lower cham¬ 
ber, that lies upon a level with it. Nay, it may 
some time appear, that there are chambers also in 
the two other pyramids; and. not only so, but 
that the eminence likewise, upon which they are 

vox., ii. 2 d both 
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both erected, is cut out into cryptae, narrow pas¬ 
sages and labyrinths, which may, all of them, 
communicate with the chambers of the priests, 
the artful contrivers of these adyta ; where their 
initiatory, as well as other mysterious rites and 
ceremonies, were to be carried on with the greater 
awe and solemnity. 

Of the Mummies. 

The accounts that have been Hitherto given 
US of the mummies, seem to be very imperfect; 
and indeed the catacombs at Sahara, which are 
commonly visited, Have heen so frequently rifled 
and disturbed, that nothing has preserved its pri¬ 
mitive situation There are still remaining in 
some of these vaults, a great number of urns of 
bahed earth, in a conical shape, in each of which 
is contained an ibis, with the bill, the bones, nay 
the very feathers of it, well preserved- For (if 
we except the hieroglyphical writing) the same 
bandage and mixture of spices, that was applied 
to the human body, were bestowed upon this. 
But the skull, and some other bones of an ox, 
the apis, as it may be presumed to have been, 
which I saw, looked white, and as it were bleach¬ 
ed, neither did they discover the least token of 
having been ever embalmed. There were several 
little wooden figures also, of the same quadruped, 
that were painted white, with their legs tied to¬ 
gether, as if ready to be sacrificed. I saw, at the 
same time a small vessel like a sloop, with the 

masts 
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masts and sails entire, and .the men handling their 
oars. 

Little square boxes, usually painted either with 
symbolical figures or hieroglyphics, are found in 
these catacombs. The figure of a hawk is com¬ 
monly fixed upon each of the lids, though I have 
one that is surmounted With a dog*, and another 
with an owl; each of them of solid wood, and 
painted in their proper colours. I was at a loss 
to know for what other uses these boxes could 
have been desighed, than to be the coffins of their 
sacred animals, when Mr. Le Maire, who had 
been at the opening of a new vault, informed me, 
that one of them was placed at the feet of each 
mummy; and therein were inclosed the instru¬ 
ments and utensils in miniature, which belonged 
to the trade and occupation of the embalmed 
person when he was alive. He Shewed me one of 
them, which contained a Variety of figured in las¬ 
civious postufes, and had therefore appertained, 
as he conjectured, to some lady of pleasure or 
curtizah. Among other figures, there was a Bac¬ 
chus in copper, a hollow phallus in alabaster, se¬ 
veral small earthen vessels for paint, and the joint 
of a reed, which had within it a pencil and some 
powder of lead ore, the same that is still used by 
the women of these countries f. These boxes, 
the mummy chests, and whatever figures and in¬ 
struments of wood are found in the catacombs* 

are 

* This is expressed in plate xxrv. fig. 4 . of Mr Ate*. GotdftrtV 
Collection of Egyptian flntifjuities. 

+ Vid. vol. i. p. 413. 
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are all of them of sycamore, which, though 
spongy and porous to appearance, has notwith¬ 
standing continued entire and uncorrupted for at 
least three thousand years. A little behind the 
boxes, a number of small images of baked earth, 
in the form of the mummy chests, some blue, 
others white, others pied or in the habit of a nun, 
are ranged around the pedestal of the mummy 
chests, as if they were intended to be so many 
guardian genii and attendants. 1 have already 
observed, that these bodies were originally placed 
upright; and where we find one or other of them 
lying on the ground, th&e we may suppose them 
to have been lately removed from their places; 
or that the Egyptians had been, some way or 
other, prevented from duly performing their last 
offices to the dead. 4 

The. composition that is found in the heads of 
the mummies, looks exactly like pitch, but is 
somewhat softer; the smell of it also is the same, 
though something more fragrant. It is probably 
the tar extracted from the cedar *. In examining 

two 


* Apod Aigyptibs cada+er fit r l. i. salstira, jive mum- 
mix uti appellant recentiores medicorum filii, ab Arabico (Persic, 
potius) Mtom Wax, i. e. cera ; quia ceromate etiam in eo nego- 
tse utebantur. Gatak. Afinot. in M. Anton, p. 275. Mummia 
vulgo ’, Pissajphalton (i ^tnt xirng fufuyfitnx arf«An»). Dios- 
condes, l.i. c. 101. Gol. Diet, Pliny (L xvi. c. 11.) makes 
this composition to bfe the tar of the torch pine, which he calls 
cedria j from whence we may rather take it to be the tar of the 
cedar tree, according to Dioscorides, 1. i. c. 106. K<3(« i,tip> 

$tt utyx, 4 i i XvytfOrn KEAPIA rvMtytriu- A vtafut it rrptn- 

ftn t to tf*4 /r X •*» 9t>Xakn»nt it r«, nxftn n/ufn' ittt a uu ik;« 
ri*Sf xinv vutXitMt. Liquor picis, quae aquae raodo Hurt ex 

tasda 
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two of these mummies, after taking off the ban¬ 
dage, I found the septum medium * of the nose 
to have been taken away in them both; and that 
the skulls were somewhat thicker than ordina¬ 
ry f. One of these skulls is preserved among 
my other curiosities. There were few or none of 
the muscular parts preserved, except upon the 
thighs; which, notwithstanding, crumbled to 
powder upon touching them. The like happen¬ 
ed to that part of the bandage which more im¬ 
mediately enveloped the body ; though fifty yards 
and upwards of the exterior part of it was, upon 
unfolding it, as strong in appearance, as if it had 
been just taken from the loom. Yet even this, 
by being exposed to the air, was, in a few days, 
easily rent to pieces. I found neither money in 
the mouths, nor idols in the breasts of these 
mummies, as I might have expected from the 
common reports that have been related of them. 

SEC- 


tseda dum coquitur, cedrinus vocatur; cni tanta vis est, ut in 
-iEgypto corpora hominum defunctorum eo perfusa servantur. 
Colum. de re Rustica, 1. vi. c. 32. 

* The septum medium of the nose is taken away, as well for 
the easier extraction of the brain, as for the injection of the 
pitch-like substance into it. IT^vts miu rjdgg** 1 m ^cv|- 
uriftn i Zmywi rn rat fat ctvn iru i t« Ji (f*^**-* 

if^wni. Herod. Eut. § 86. 

.+ Herodotus makes the Egyptians to be remarkable for the 
thickness of their skulls. At it rut Atyvmut (xiipaA«i) Jij 71 
irgvgut, ft*yit »t -thicks iittff «$«;. Herod. Thai. § 12. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the Nik, and the Soil of Egypt. 

Of such things as relate to the natural history 
of Egypt, the Nile, without doubt, is the most 
worthy i of our notice, and to which we shall 
therefore give the first place. Now it has been 
already observed, that it seldom rains in the in¬ 
land parts of Egypt; but that upon the coast, 
from Alexandria, all along to Dami-ata and Ti- 
neh, they have their former and latter rains *, as 
in Barbary and the Holy Land. The periodical 
augmentation therefore of the Nile must be ow¬ 
ing to such rivers and torrents as discharge them¬ 
selves into it, in the regions to the southward; 
particularly in Ethiopia; irt as much as the Nile 
has there its sources, where the sun also, when it 
draws near the northern tropic, brings on their 
winter, and with it the rainy reason. The Por¬ 
tuguese missionaries f claim the honour of this 

discovery; 

* See vol. i. p. 249, 8tc. and vol. ii. p/137. add the' journal 
of the weather amongst the Cofltetatita, Nu4h.». 

f To the immense labours of the Portuguese, mankind is in¬ 
debted for the knowledge of the real cause of the Inundations of 
the Nile, so great and regular. Their observations inform us, 
that Abyssinia, where the Nile rises, and waters vast tracts of 
land, is full of mountains, and in its natural situation much higher 
than Egypt; that all the winter, from June to September, no 
day is without rain j that the Nile receives in its course all the 
rivers, brooks and torrents, which fall from those mountains. 
These necessarily swell it above the banks, and fill the plains of 

Egypt 
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discovery; though, among others, we find some 
of the Grecian as well as Arabian philosophers *, 
who have embraced the same opinion. Among 
the latter, Abdollaliph, in his history of Egypt, ac¬ 
quaints us, that an. Hej. 496 , when the Nile rose 
no higher than twelve cubits and eleven digits, 
(which occasioned a great famine in Egypt), there 
came an ambassador from Ethiopia, who brought 
letters signifying the death of their metropolitan, 
and requesting a successor; wherein it was men¬ 
tioned that they had had hut little rain in Ethio¬ 
pia, and therefore the Egyptians were to expect a 
low Nile, 

It has been commonly imagined, that the Ete¬ 
sian or northern winds, which blow over the Me¬ 
diterranean Sen, by carrying along with them 
great quantities of vapour, as far as these sources 
qf die Nile, were the cause of its inundation. 
But these winds are not found by experience to 
blow constantly from the beginning to the end 
of the inundation, as Herodotus (Eut. p. 109 .) 
has well observed, but are frequently interrupted 

with 

Egypt with the inundations. This comes regularly about the 
month of July, or three weeks after the beginning of the rainy 
season in Ethiopia. Vtd. Monthly Library for March 1735. 
P. Lobo’s Hist, of Abyssinia. 

* Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 26, 27. Vid. Plut. <}e placit. Philos. 1. itr. 
C. 1 . Incrementum Nili fit e pluviis, qui in ilia regione (sc. 
Abyssinia) deddunt. Ebn Sina apud Abulf. Geogr. ex traduct. 
v. cl. J. Gagnier. Incrementum Nili oritur ex imbribus copio- 
sis } .quod quidem dignoscitur ex accessu et recessu, seu ortu et 
aepasu siderum, et plumrum abundantia, nubiumque consistentia. 
A1 Khodai apud Kalkasend. de incremento Nili, ex traduct. ut 
supra. 
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with winds from other quarters. And moreover, 
if these winds blow not directly from the north, 
but incline, as they generally do, more or less to 
the E. or W. they will diverge from the mountains 
of Ethiopia, where their influence is required, and 
direct their courses, together with the clouds and 
vapours that accompany them, towards the re¬ 
gions of Libya or Arabia. 

Neither do these Etesian winds always bring 
along with them such successions of clouds and 
vapours as have been related by some authors. 
For, in the year 1721, during the whole course of 
the inundation, which was as high and copions 
as usual, I observed very little, or nothing at all 
of this cloudy disposition of the atmosphere, the 
air being for the most part as clear and serene as 
at other times. And besides, if these Etesian 
winds were the cause of the overflow, then, as 
often as they continued for any considerable 
time, they would be succeeded by inundations. 
Great floods would consequently happen both in 
the spring and in the winter seasons, when the 
winds blow for a month together, in various di¬ 
rections, from the N. E. to the N. W. But, as 
these winds are not attended with any extraordi¬ 
nary swellings of the river at these seasons; so 
they may well be suspected not to contribute at 
all to the periodical rising in the summer. It is 
more probable, that such clouds and vapours as 
are brought along with them at these no less than 
at other times from the Mediterranean, may be 
dissipated, dried up, or converted into rain, a 

long 
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long time before they ^arrive at the fountains of 
the Nile, , 

Yet how wonderful soever this large cpnflpx: 
bf water may have been accounted in ; all ages, 
the great quantity of mud that from time to 
time has been brought down a,long with it, will 
appear to be no less strange and surprising. Sure¬ 
ly the soil of Ethiopia, (provided the Nile reaches 
no further) must be of an extraordinary depth, in 
having not only bestowed upon Egypt so many 
thousand, annual strata, but in having laid the 
foundation likewise of future additions to it in 
the sea, to the distance of twenty leagues ; so far 
at. least, by sounding and examining the bottom 
bf it with a plummet, the mud is found to ex¬ 
tend. 

The soil or mud that is, thus conveyed, buoyed 
up with the stream, is of an exceedingly light 
nature, and feels to the touch like what we com¬ 
monly call an impalpable powder. Plutarch* tells 
us, that the ,coJaur of it is black; such a black, 
says he, as is that of the eye; though, in another 
placef, he makes every thing black where water 
is concerned. The appellations also of me a as 
and “nnp t> are supposed to have been given to 
it, either upon the same account ||, or from the 
vol. ir. 2 e muddiness 

* Plut. de Iside, p. 364. f Plut. ut supra, 

t -inW a sc. nigCltfuh. So' Jer. ii. 18. What hast thou 
to do in the way of Egypt, to drink *1 TTTB^ ’D the waters of Sihor, 
or the black or tmiddy waters t Siehor, fluvius iBgypti 

Nilus, Graecis ftOi.es, niger, ob turbidas limo aquas: Latinis 
Melo, et literis M et N permutatis, Nilus. Schind. Lex. 

|| AdVeftit /Egypto lutum nigrum viscosunr, cui inast multum 

pipguedHiis 
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muddiness only of tire Water. 'The 
of it, which I have often examined, were of 'a 
much lighter colour than our common garden 
mould; neither does the stream itself, when sa¬ 
turated With it, appear bkfckter than other rivers 
under the Same circumstances. As for the Nile, 
(or Nil, as it is pronounced by the inhabitants), 
it is, ih all probability, as I have before observed, 
ia contraction of N&hal, [Sn3] i. e. the 'rivet, by 
way of eminence. Abdollatiph (Tract, xi. c. 1‘) 
derives it from MM, which'Signifies tbgltie, fobs- 
stotio, nr to be 'liberal) according 'to which etymo¬ 
logy, he makes thfe Nile to Signify the mtctdjkent 
give?‘of good things. ' But this seems rather to be 
a fine thought, than a Just account bf the origin 
of the name. 

In other to measure the Increase 1 of tire Nile, 
fhefe is built-upon the point of the island RhOda, 
bCtWixtKailo and ‘Oeera, a large room, support¬ 
ed by arches, into which the stream has free ad¬ 
mittance. In the middle df it is 'placed the Mi- 
feeas, or measuring pillar, which is divided into 
cubits, as the ancient NilCsCopes* appear to have 

betn. 

pihgufeffitiis,dictum Al-Atiliz. Adyenit hoc « re^iohibus Nigti- 
■faruimaquis -Nili ia incremento suo adntf*tiui>, et deeidente aqua 
subsidet lutum, tumque aratur et seritur. Et tjuotannis advenit 
lpid recens lutum.—-Ob banc Causam terra Said vegdta Cit, multi 
proveiftus pabulkpte, ^uia initio propior «t,*Jdeeque 4d ttartt per- 
'tmgk'm^ia hujusluti odpia,t<Jntraac inferior-terree pan (^prope 
Dmniatam sc. oVRosettam r) tea tiquidem sterilisest etmacrienU, 
qraalutum Cjus tenue est-et'debile£ siquidem aqua, quae-ad earn 
iproTfcnk, tenuis eat et luapida.—Incretnentum Nili ad'finem pro- 
venit sub aequinoido autifitmali} turn abfem reclUdutitur aratm, 
qtn omnes terras partes inuudant. Abdollaliphi Hist. ix,gypt. 
p.5. 

* Ciod. Sic. l.i. p. 23. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 562^ 
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been. Btyt the cui^Lt itself, pr pe e ^ ? as it is 
still callejd, fias not continued the same, for He¬ 
rodotus afqa^i^ts us,.& a t iu has time the Egyp¬ 
tian peek, /Of, cubit, was the. same with the Sa¬ 
mian*, which, being norther th^ the common 
Grecian or r ^ttic cubitf, coutifined v ery httje 
morel than a foot pud 9 f E n g lish mea¬ 

sure. Three or four ce^-ies afterwards, when 
the famous statue of the Nde, that is , stdl pre¬ 
served at home, was made, the cubit seems to 
have been, a little more or less, twenty inches; 
for of that t height, according to the exactest 
measure thgtiCQuld be.lftketVthe sixteen h 1 * 
tlf children, tlnat are placed upon it, which, ac¬ 
cording fp Philostratusll ^nd Pliny, represented 
SQ many cubits. The present cubit is still great¬ 
er ; though it will he difficult t« (determine the 
precise length of it. And indeed, with regard tQ 
the measures of the Arabians, as well as of some 
other nations, we have very few accounts or stan¬ 
dards that we can trust to, 

Fur Kalka&endas § makes the Hasenwean, or 

$? at 

* |^ro<l. Eut. J 168. , f H. ibid, § 14 ?. ; . 

T Oaf Professor Qk 8Y(?S mskw tbs difference tij^ 

English and Greek foot (apd so in jrspQttiPB of tac^it} t0 
be as 1000 is to 1007 t££. , , 

|| Philo^t. Icon, de Nilo. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 7* 

{ SeptfOJ autem genera cuhitomn) Arabicoruto r$?,eo$et 
ppscndius Phildlaglis: 1, Cubitus fforpar<ieus, cubiti 
coijhuWs et |U«T{<p, Diraa tfl Beio, i. s, conjmercial cubit. 
Hoc tncpsus est aliia HWWUS Ehn Cottabi spatium inter 
Basraro ?t Cufam. 2. H^setpsus, qui et cubitus major nun¬ 
cupate, digitorum 24- JfigHUS vero occupat 7 bwdca lata, 
aut 7 X 7 = 49 pilos burdoms. Illo vtf? cubito a^sti^patio ver- 
sat in jure Mohammedico. Idctp testatur Maruphidas. 3. Be- 

lalaeus. 
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great peek, to be only twenty-four digits, 05 
eighteen inches; whereas the Arabian author^ 
quoted by Golius*, will have it to be thirty-two,' 
i. e. twenty-four inches. The Drah el Scrudah, or 
black peek likewise, which the former observes 
to be no more than twenty-one digits in length, 
is made by the latter' to be twenty-seven. And 
moreover, the digit of Kalkasendas is equal to a 
space taken up bjr seven barley-corns, placed side 
ways; whereas sixf is the measure, according to 
Golius’ author. Nowj' agreeable to Kalkasendas, 
as he is quoted by Dr Bernard, the iDrah el Soii- 
dah, (i. e. the cubit of twenty-one digits), is that 
by which the Nile was measured;’ whereas, in 
the same authbr’s dissertation upon the Nile- 
scopej;, the measuring cubit is there defined to 
be expressly of twenty-eight digits. Thevenot ||, 
in giving us an account of the daily increase, 

reckons 

lalaeus, Hasemaeo minor. 4. Cubitus niger, Belalaeo cedet digi- 
tis 2-f-, ab ALthiope quodam Rasidi principis a latere nomen tt 
moduia suum babet. ' Mensura aedificiorum Nilomztri, mer- 
ciumque pretiosarum. 5. Josippseus, -f digiti minor cubito nigro. 
6. Chorda ,sive Asaba, brevior cubito nigro 1-J- digiti. 7. Ma- 
haranius * cubitus 2y cubiti nigri, fossis mensurandis Mamone 
principe imperatfis. ‘ Vid. Edw. Bernard, de Mensuris, p. 217. 

* Vid. Edw. Bernard, ut supra, p. 218. 

f Vid. Edw. Ber. ut supra, p. 220. 

t Quilibet cubitus continet viginti octo digitos, donee com- 
pleatur elevatio aquae ad duodecim ‘cubitos. Deinde cubitus 
viginti quatuor digitorum. Quando igitur volunt supponere hanc 
elevationem pertigisje ad sexdecim cubitos, distribuunt duos c\i- 
bitos redundantes, qui continent viginti octo digitos, inter duode- 
decim cubitos, quorum unusquisque continet viginti quatu6r digi¬ 
tos, sicque fit quilibet cubitus viginti octo cutntorum. Kalk. ex 
traduCt. v. cl. J. Gagnier. 1 

1J See his Travel* in English, p. 232. 
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reckons by a peek of twenty-four digits; though, 
according to a like account of the daity increase, 
which 1 had from Signore Gabrieli, a Venetian 
apothecary, who lias resided many years at Kairo, 
the peek is there expressly of twenty-eightinches*. 
or nearly an inch less than othat which Dr Ber¬ 
nard t tells us he saw the model of in M'arufidas. 
By the length and division of "the Mikeas,’ ac¬ 
cording: to the account I had of it from a curi¬ 
ous % gentleman at Kairo, the peek appears to be 
Still different from any of those already descri¬ 
bed. ‘ The Alikeas,’ says he, ‘ is a pillar of fifty- 
; • eight 

» June 29. N.S. 1714, the Nile was five cubits liigh. June 30, 
it increased three inches. 

Julyl. 2. Inches July 13. 4. Inches July 25. 7. Inches 

2. 3, ’ 14. 6. 26.*e 8. 

3. 2. 15. 8, 27. | 10. 

4. 4. 16. 8. 28.5 15. 

.5.^3. 17.-0.15,' ' '29..S 20. 

6. 8 4., 18. S 25. 30..SS 30. 

7. S 6. 19. g 15. 31. 48. 

8. *“ 4. 20.iB 10. 

t.‘" 5. 21..ti 8. increased in all, (July 

10. 4. 22. 6. , 31.) 15tt cubits. 

11. 3. 23, 7. Aug.l. WafaaAllah. 

12. 5. 24. 8. 

t Potest ex iqodulo Marufidae in MS. Arabico Bibliothecae 
nostrse cubitus Hasemaeus uncias Anglicanas 28,9. De Mens, 
p. 219. ' i; . ' 

J This gentleman was the late Mr Thomas Humes, who had 
been a great many years a factor at Kairo, and took the measures 
and designs of most of'the Egyptian .antiquities. I had the fol¬ 
lowing measure of Use peek f^om an Italian merchant residing at 
Kairo, viz. 

T^e Stambole peek = $ Bom. palms yj- = 2 English 
,, feet with this they measure the woollen. 

The AJ’ ,,er peek == 2-jg palms, or lro&s English feet for 

linen. 
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‘ eight English feet high, divided injto three .geos- 
‘ metrical peeks^ called Soltani behadi e facesi, 
‘i i. e. the standard {hi perhaps we may interpret 
‘ these words)' of the town (aid merchants, in all 
twenty’four Stanabole peeks, i: e. the Stim^ole 
‘ pefehj. according to this -account, is equal: to 
‘ twenty-five of out inches ; though, kt another 
‘ letter from the same persons sixteen of these 
* peeks are made equal to twelve English yards; 

*• whereby one of these peeks will be equal to 
‘ twenty+seven of our incites.’ My learned friends, 
l>r Pococke* and Dr Perry, who have written 
largely upon this point, have still left it undeter¬ 
mined, or very dubious; the former making the 
Mikeas to be divided into twenty-four peeks of 
three different dimensipps, viz. the sixteen lowest 
peeks to be each of twenty-eight digits, or twen¬ 
ty-one inches, the four next of twenty-six digits, 
and the Uppermost of twenty-four; whereas the 
latterf fixes it to two feet, or twenty-four inches 
nearly. But as I was informed a% Kairo, (for I 
could not obtain the Hke admission with those 
gentlemen into the Mikeas), the Starnboline peek 
is the measure whereby they compute at present; 
and as the measure whereby they compute is, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Mallet’s £ account, equal to two 

French 

* Deicript. of the East, vat, i, p. 356. 
f A View of the Levant, p. 282. 284. 28.6. 

J M. Maillet makes the peek by which the Nile is measured, 
to be equal to two French feet, i. e. tb two feet two inches near¬ 
ly of our measure.-— La mesure dont on se sert au Kaire, pour 
connoitre l’elevation de l’eau, contient vingt quatre pouces, ou 

deux 
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French feet; this should ibe the lesser peek of 
that name, which is to the greater as 3 1 is to SB, 
or as 25-6 inches are to 26-4, the length of the 
great Stamboline peek * Let it suffice then, in 
thefbllowing calculations, and to avoid factions, 
to take this measure in round numbers, and at a 
medium -among those above recited, (viz. of 26. 
27. 25-6. 25. 24. and 21 inches), for one of twen¬ 
ty-five inches only. This will sufficiently illus¬ 
trate the various reasonings and conjectures 
which we have to offer concerning the follow¬ 
ing properties and -phenomena of the Nile, and 
of its effects and influence upon the Land of 
Egypt. 

In the month of December, the channel of the 
Nile above the .Mikeas, where it is broadest, was, 
at a medium, about three of these cubits in depth; 
othersf make it four or five; and, as far as I could 
judge by tbe eye, it wais little more than half a 
mile in breadth ; though in other places it is 
much 'narrower. But in falling down the branch 
of Dami-ata, in the same month (and the river 
might probably be shallower in the three follow¬ 
ing), we frequently struck upon the ground, in 
the very middle of the channel, though our ves¬ 
sel drew less than three feet of water. In the 
middle of June, when the Nile was considerably 

augmented 

deux pieds de’roy.-JPqur etre capable de couvrir toutes les terres, 
il faut que l’accroissement du Nil monte jusqu’a vingt quatre 
Draas, c’eJt-a-dire quacante butt pieds. Descript. de Pi^gypte, 
p.SO._ 

* Vid. fiernardum-de Mensuris, p. 200. 

f Vid. Pococke, -*ut supra, p. 250 . Dr Perry,;ibid. p.278. 
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augmented, for neither the beginning nor the etid 
of the inundation falls out always at the same 
time there were few parts of the main channel 
hue we could pass over, by thrusting our boat 
forward with a pole of eight cubits in length. 
Each day’s increase afterwards, till the middle of 
July, was two, three or four digits } afterwards it 
would be sometimes ten, sometimes twenty or thir¬ 
ty, till it rose (Aug. 15. 1721) to sixteen cubits; 
which (with the artful introduction, no doubt, at 
some proper juncture, of a larger measure of the same 
denomination f) seems to have been received for 

many 

* According to the following account, which was kept by 
Signore Gabrieli for thirty years, the Nile arrived at the height 
of sixteen cubits, viz. 

A. D. 1692, Aiig.‘9. A.D. 1707, Atig. 10 i 

1693, 7. 1708, 1 4. 

1694, Sept. 1 . P. 1709, 9. 

: 1695, Aug. 13. 1710, July 28'. 

169 64 14. 1711, Aug. 10 . 

1697, 11. 171?, 6 . 

1698, 7. 1713, ; IP.* 

1699, 15.' . 1714,' >i 1. 

1700, 5 . P. 1715, Jqly ?/).■• 

1701, 17. 1716, Aug. 17. 

1702, 15. 1717, 15. P. 

1703, 18. 1718, 22 . P. 

1704, 2. 1719, 5. 

1705, Sept. 19. P. 1720, 9. 

. .1706, Aug. 9. .. 17gl, .15. . 

(C7 The Utter P. denotes the plague to have raged that year. 
f Something of this kind is probably implied in the followi/ig 
remark of Kalkasendas—Observa quod nostro tempore facta est 
corruptio fluviorum et irnminutio status rerum ; cujus argumen- 
tum est, quod Nilometra antiqaa regionis A1 Said a primo ad lil- 
timum constanter habuerunt vigirfti efuatuor digitbs pro unoquo- 
quecubith sine ulla additione ad'huhc numefum.—The same au¬ 
thor (Eutychius does likewise the same in his Annals') mentions 
the changing and prilling down several of these Nilometra; for 
the more 1 easy introduction perhaps of another measure. 
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many generations as the standard that portend¬ 
ed plenty, and Consequently, as the condition 
whereupon the Egyptians were to pay their an¬ 
nual taxes and tribute. 

For no addition appears to have been made, 
during the space of five hundred years; to the 
number of cubits that are taken notice of by 
Herodotus. This we learn, not only from the 
sixteen children that attend the statue of the- 
Nile *, above mentioned, but from Pliny f also, 
and likewise from a medal of Hadrian, in ’ the 
great brass, where we see the figure of the Nile/ 
with a boy upon it, pointing to the number «■, or 
16. Yet, in the fourth century, which it will 
be difficult to account for, fifteen cubits only are 
recorded by the emperor Julian £ as the height 
of the Nile’s inundation; whereas, in the middle 
of the sixth century, in the time of Justinian, 
Procopius (1. iii. De rebus Gothicis) informs us, 
that the rise of the Nile exceeded eighteen cu¬ 
bits. In the seventh century, after Egypt was 
subdued by the Saracens, the amount || was six¬ 
teen or seventeen cubits; and, at present, not¬ 
withstanding the great accumulation of soil that 
has been unquestionably made since those times, 
yet, when the river rises to sixteen cubits (though 
nineteen or twenty are required to prepare the 
whole land for cultivation) the Egyptians make 
vol. ii. 2 f great 

* Vid. note ||, p. 219. Plin. 1 . xxxvi. c. 7. 

f Id. 1. v. c. 9. 

t Julian. Epist. Ecdicio, praefccto jEgypti. 

II Vide Kalkasendas, ut supra. 
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great rejoicings, and call out, Wafaa Allah, i. c. 
God has given them all they wanted- And it is at 
this time they perform the ceremony of cutting 
the Nile, which is nothing more tfyan the break¬ 
ing down the hank of earth that is raised against 
the riyer, at the beginning of the increase, and 
thereby admitting a part of the stream into a 
khalis, or capal, which runs through the city, of 
Kairo. 

This khalis, which was the amnis Trajanus of 
the anciepts, empties itself into the Berque el 
Hadge, or lake of the pilgrim , at twelve miles 
distant to the eastward, and was formerly con¬ 
tinued tp jfferoopohs, upon the hanks, of the Red 
Sea. The lake of Myris *, the Mareotis, and 
others of the same kind, seem to have been the 
like contrivances of the ancient Egyptians, ei¬ 
ther to divert, or to carry off the superfluity of 
water, which, in the earlier ages, when there was 
a less extent and height of soil, must have fre¬ 
quently broke down their mounds; and would 
h^ve always been more than sufficient to prepare 
the land for cultivation. 

Now as the change of seasons, and the natural 
course of things, has been always, the same since 
the deluge, the Nile, from the settled state of 
things after that period of time to this, must 
have constantly discharged the same quantity of 
water i n f° the sea. But the country which it 
overflows, being not only nourished and refresh¬ 
ed 

* Diod. Sic. L i. p. 32, 33. 
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ed by the river, but even, as Herodotus says # , its 
Very gift, a great variety of changed and altera¬ 
tions must have been all along incident to it. 
Whilst thetefore the letter part of Egypt, tthfcre 
we now find the Delta f, tnay be supposed to 
have been a large gulf of the sea, the upper is to 
be considered as a valley, bounded oh each side 
with mountains. 

Let the annexed figure 
be a section of this valley* 
with a Nilescope it placed 
in that part of it where 
the Nile directed its Stream. F6f about the 
space therefore of one of ttto centuries after thfe 
deluge, of till such time as the mud, brought 
down by the intmdatlofi, was Sufficiently fixed 
and accumulated to confine the fiver, tte may 
imagine the bottom of this valley; a b, (i. e. thfe 
whole land of Egypt) to have bfeen entirely over¬ 
flowed ; Or else, being in the nature df a morass, 
was not fit to be either cultivated br inhabited. 
Egypt therefore, at this tittie, was in a pfopet 
condition to feceive thfe assistance of Osiris |, 
who, by raising mounds, and collecting the wa¬ 
ter into a prOpef channel, kept the river from 
Stagnating, and ftfhdhg itself into pools and 
marshes, and thereby prepared the land for that 
culture and tillage which He is supposed to havfe 
invented. But, in process of thhe, thfe annual 

strata 

* Herod. Eut. $ 4, 5. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. p. ioi. Arist. Me- 
teorol. 1. i; c. 14. 

f Plin. Hist. Nat. 1.5. c. $5. f biod. Sic. Li. p. 12. 
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strata would raise the country'as high asco; 
whereby the Nile would not only be sufficiently 
confined within its own banks, but the superflu* 
ous moisture also, that was left by the inunda¬ 
tion, would be easily drained off, either into the 
bed of the river, into the lake of Myris, or other 
lakes of the same nature and design. Agricul¬ 
ture therefore and husbandry, would have now 
their proper encouragements; and in this condi¬ 
tion we may conceive the country to have been, 
at the building of Thebes*; the parts where 
Memphis and Zoan were afterwards founded, ha¬ 
ving not yet obtained a sufficient depth of soil 
to bring down a colony to till it. Some centu¬ 
ries after, when Memphis and other cities of the 
Lower Egypt were built, the banks, together 
.with the land on each side of them, might have 
been raised, as we will suppose, as high as e r, 
whereby a stiil greater height «f water would be 
required to refresh them ,- which, in the time of 
Herodotus, was sixteen cubits. And in this 
manner, it may be presumed, that the foundation 
of the Land of Egypt was first laid, and after¬ 
wards augmented; the inundation bringing an J 
Dually along with it an addition of soil, whereby 
not only the land that was made already, would 
be raised and augmented, but the soil would be 
likewise spread and extended to the very skirts 
of the valley, the sea would be gradually exclu¬ 
ded, and consequently a foundation laid for new 

acquisitions 


* Arjst. Meteorol. Li. c. 14. 
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acquisitions to the country. Something like this 
we have recorded in Abmasudi, as . he is quoted 
by Alacrizi. ‘ It is the opinion,’ says he, ‘ of 
‘ pliilosophers and naturalists, (alluding to Arist 
‘ Meteorol. 1. i. c. 14.) that the Nile once cover- 
‘ ed its country, and that it spread itself from 
‘ the Upper Egypt (/. e. Said or Thebais) to the 
‘ Lower. And that, upon the waters retiring, 

‘ some places of it began to be inhabited ; till 
* at length, the water continuing to,flow off by 
‘ httle and little, the land was filled with cities 
‘ and dwellings.’ 

That Egypt was raised and augmented in this 
manner, appears from several circumstances. For 
whereas the soil of other plain and level coun¬ 
tries is usually of the same depth, we find it here 
to vary in proportion to tire distance of it from 
the river; being sometimes, near the banks, more 
than thirty feet hjgh, whilst, at the utmost ex¬ 
tremity of the inundation, it is not a quarter part 
of so many inches. The method of raising 
mounds *, in order to secure these cities from the 
violence of the inundation, is another argument. 
For as it may be presumed, that all the cities of 
Egypt were originally built upon artificial emi¬ 
nences f, raised for that purpose, so, when the 
circumjacent soil came to be so far increased, as 
to lie nearly upon a level with £hem, the inhabi¬ 
tants must have been obliged either to mound 
them round, or else to rebuild them. The former 
- experiment 

* Herod. Euterp. } 137. Diod. Sic. l.i. p. 36. 41. 

f Diod. Sic. p. 23. Strab. Geogr. 1. xvii. $ 3. 
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experiment seems to have been often repeated at 
Memphis; as the want thereof may have been 
the reason why,we are not sure at present even of 
the place where this famous city was founded. 
The situation likewise of the temple, in the city 
of Bubastis, is another circumstance in favour of 
this hypothesis. For when Bubastis was rebuilt, 
and raised higher, to secure it from the inunda¬ 
tion, the temple* for the beauty of itf. was left 
standing in its primitive situation; and being 
therefore much lower than the new buildings, 
the inhabitants are said to have looked down upon 
it from every part of the city. In like manner 
Heliopolis, which Strabo tells us was built upon 
an eminence;}:, is now one of the plains of Egypt, 
and annually overflowed, as I myself have seen, 
with six or eight feet of water; Neither is there 
any descent as formerly from Babylon (yii. those 
parts of it that were built under the castle) to 
the river j|, but the interjacent space is all of it 
upon a level. Upon the skirts likewise of the 
inundation, near the pyramids, where the sphitnt 
is erected, which may be the model for other 
places, the soil, exclusive of the sand' I have 
mentioned, is there so far accumulated, that very 
little is wanting to cover the whole body. With 
regard also to the exclusion of the sea (the ex¬ 
pelling 

* Herod. Eut. $ 138. f Id. ibid. 

X Strab. Geogr. L xvii. p. 553. 

. || 'twvff 3* wit <**•• ns {-{*t uni* [Babylonis] mu fuxt 1 
ivusrst, is ns met ns ttintfut f ttu trtfMU ft «r *yntn. Id. 

ibid. p. 555. 
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polling of Typhon, as it was named in their an¬ 
cient mythology), we are told that Daipi-ata, 
which lie?. now at several miles distance from the 
sea, was, in the time of St Lewis, viz. A- D. 1243, 
a sea port town, or at a mile’s distance only from 
the sea*; that Fooah, which three hundred years 
ago was at the mouth of the Canopic branch of 
the river, is nowmofe than seven mile? above it; 
and again, that the land betwixt Rozetto and 
the sea, has, in no longer spat'e than forty years, 
gained half a league, jjkich large accessions be¬ 
ing continually made to the soil, would occasion 
several of the'more ancient cities, such as Man- 
soura, Dami-ata and Tineh, (for the present Kairo, 
or Babylon, o.r Latopoljs, as it was anciently call¬ 
ed, is built in a higher situation, out of the reach 
of the Nile’s inundation), to be in the same con¬ 
dition with Memphis, were they not, in a great 
measure, secured by some neighbouring mounds f; 
and was not the stream itself at the same time 
diminished, by being conducted in so convenient 
a manner, through a number of channels, that 
every part of the country may receive the benefit 
of the inundation. 

However, 

* Vid. Description de 1’ Egypte, par M. de Maillet, p. 96, 
&c. The situation of Damiata upon the sea coast, A. D, 1243, 
seems to be confirmed by Abdollaliph, (p. 5.) who lived about 
that time. Damiatse Iatitudo, quae est ultimus ALgypti terminus, 
est graduum triginta unius et tertise partis gradus. Willerm of 
Tjre, A. D. 1169, tells us, that Damiata ,a mari quasi milliario 
distabat. 

f. It was by pulling down such mounds as these, by Sultan 
Melladine, that the Christian army, then encamped near Kairo, 
were drowned, A. D. 1199. 
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However, it will be difficult to determine, with 
any exactness, what quantity of mud is thus an¬ 
nually left .by the Nile. A late author* makes 
it equal to a tenth part of the water; a weight 
certainly too great to be buoyed up by the stream. 
According to the quantity of sediment that is 
precipitated in their water-jars, by rubbing the 
sides of them with bitter almonds, the proportion 
seemed to be scarce one thirtieth part, or about 
one quart of wet mud to eight gallons of water. 
But by putting some of ihe same water to settle 
in the tube of a barometer, thirty-two inches long, 
I found the mud, when perfectly dry, to be near¬ 
ly tv& part f. And, as in most places that are 
overflowed, the water must either entirely stag¬ 
nate, or continue at least without any consider¬ 
able motion, (inasmuch as it is usually admitted 
by sluices, aud kept in on every side by banks 
made for the purpose), it is probable’ that a pro¬ 
portionable 

* f.a vitesse de cet accroisement est aisee a comprendre, lors- 
qu’on se represente, que les eaux du Nil sont si troublees et si 
bourbeu^es dans le terns de ^augmentation de ce fleuve, que les- 
boues et les sables sont au moins la dixieme partie de son volume, 
Description de 1’ Egypte, par M. Maillet, p. 103. 

. f Dr Perry disagrees with me in this, as being by far too 
great a proportion, which he makes to be only part; or 
five drams and fifteen grains of soil, to thirty pound weight of 
water, either evaporated or filtrated. View of the Levant , p. 288. 
There will undoubtedly be great difference in the muddiness and 
quality of the water, according as it is taken up in the middle of 
the channel, or near the banks, where it is often disturbed, as the 
water usually is, that is brought all the day long from Bulac, 
upon camels, to Kairo. I know no other way to account for 
this difference ; for that a much greater quantity than this must 
be left by the Nile, will appear from the next paragraph, and the 
following chapter. 
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portionable quantity of soil (the depth 'Of the 
water being always regarded) may have been left 
upon the surface. But I am sensible, that trials 
and experiments of this kind ought to be care¬ 
fully examined and repeated, before any hypo¬ 
thesis is built upon them. I therefore dare pro¬ 
pose it only as a conjecture, that, according to 
the computation of time by the vulgar sera *, 
this accession of soil, since the deluge, must 
have been in a proportion of somewhat more than 
a foot in a hundred yesffs. 

This, .though we cannot absolutely prove it, 
appears highly probable, by comparing only the 
present state and condition of Egypt with what 
it was two or three thousand years ago. For ‘He¬ 
rodotus | acquaints us, that in the re\gn of My- 
ris, if the Nile rose to the height of eightGre- 
cian cubits, all the! land of Egypt was sufficient¬ 
ly watered ; but that in his time,- which was not 
quite nine hundred years after Myris, the coun¬ 
try required fifteen or sixteen. The addition of 
soil therefore (by supposing therrt to have been 
fifteen cubits only) will be seven Grecian cubits, 
or an hundred and twenty-six inches; in the space 
of nine hundred years. But at present, the fiver 
must rise to the height > of twenty Stamboline 
cubits (and it usually rises from twerity-two to 
twenty-four) before the whole country is over¬ 
flowed. Kalkasendas, in his treatise of the Nile, 
acquaints us, ‘ that the Nile; from an. Hej. 13, 

VOL. II. 2 g * to 

* Fiat, by fallowing the Hebrew text. 

+ Herdd; Eut. 'f'IS, 
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1 to an. Hej. 700, had risen gradmaUy from four- 
4 teen, to sixteen or seventeen cubits.’ He add* 
further : ‘ As for our lime, (viz. an. Hey, 806 ; 

‘ i. e. A. D. 1403) the soil is raised by the falling 
‘ of the nmd that is brought down with the wa- 
‘ ter; and the bridges’ (such, we may imaging 
as were formerly built over the canals, when the 
Nile did not rise so high) ‘ are broken down, or 
‘ covered,’ (as we may again imagine, by the aug¬ 
mented impetuosity or height of the stream); 4 and 
. * the Nile, by the appointment of the most high 
4 God, is reduced to these three states: the in- 
‘ sufficient, which is sixteen cubits more or lee*; 

4 the middle, which is from seventeen to eighteen 
4 cubit* or thereabouts; and the high,’ which is 
4 when it ^exceeds eighteen cubits; and some- 
4 times it will rise to twenty.’ Since the time 
therefore of Herodotus, by making twenty cubit* 
only the standard, Egypt has gained two hundred 
and thirty indies of soil And again, if we look 
hack from the.reign of Myris to the time of the 
deluge, and reckon that interval by the same pro¬ 
portion, we shall find the whole perpendicular ac¬ 
cession of soil, from the deluge to A. D. 1721, to 
be fire hundred inches. The land of Egypt 
therefore, agreeably to the aera and conjecture 
above, and reckoning by a cubit of twenty-five 
inches only, has gained forty-one feet eight inches 
of soil in 4072 years *. Thus, in process of time, 
the whole ooutttry may be raised to such a height, 

that 

* Viz. by reckoning according to Mr Bedford’s Tables, from 
the Deluge to A. D. 1731, the year when 1 was in Egypt. 
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that the river will not be able to overflow it; and 
Egypt consequently, from being the most fertile, 
will, for want of this annual inundation, become 
one of the most barren flirts of the universe *. 
The objections that have been made to this hy¬ 
pothesis will be hereafter considered. 

However, among the many doubts and ditftcul- 
ties that have been already mentioned, or may 
be hereafter raised upon this subject, there will 
always be room to make this very just and im¬ 
portant observation, that if Herodotus had'duly 
considered the annual increase of the soil', and 
carried back his remarks a thousand years beyond 
the time of Myris, he could not have given the 
least credit to that long succession of dynastiesf, 
which make up the Egyptian history. For since, 
according to his own reflections, Egypt is the en¬ 
tire, though gradual gift of the Nile, there must 
have been a time (and that not long before the 
period last mentioned) when it was either of the 
same barren nature with the deserts that surround 
it, or else that it must have been quite covered 
with water; consequently, there could have been 
no habitable country for these pretended princes 

to 

* Macrizi, in his account of the Nile, has this observation 
viz. ‘ If Egypt,’ says he, ‘ should not receive a sufficient quantii 
‘ ty of moisture from the gradual increase and rising of the Nile, 
* and the water retire from it afterwards, by the beginning of 
‘ seed-time ; the country would be entirely' ruined, and the inha- 
4 bitants would perish with hunger.’ - 

f Herod Eut. § 43. & 145. The like account we have in 
Diodorus, l.i. p. 13. & 15. & p. 28. At the same time he ac¬ 
knowledges, that the Egyptians boast of astronomical observa¬ 
tions (4 iTtit uxif «», p. 51.) from an incredible number of years. 
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to have reigned over. Our historian himself sup- 
poses it to have been originally an arm 6f the 
sea; and the time, pretty nearly, when it was so, 
he had learnt from the Egyptians, who assured 
him, that Menes* was the first king who reign¬ 
ed in the world; that in his time, all Egypt, ex¬ 
cept the country of Thebes, was one continued 
morass; and that below' the Lake of Myris/no 
part of the present land appeared. Now, as Menes 
or Osirisf was the same with Mizraim, the son of 
Chani/j;, the first planter of Egypt, as all the 
foregoing circumstances so well agree with the 
Mosaic account of the; flood,; and of the disper¬ 
sion of mankind after it, Herodotus dots' hereby 
confirm the very truth and certainty of the Scrip¬ 
ture ebroliology, and'at the same^time overthrows 
the authority of all those extravagant annals and 
antiquities that were so much boasted of by the 
Egyptians ||. 

: • i SEG 

* Herod. Eut. § 11. 

f Vidl Shuckford Connect, vol'.fc- p. 205. 1 J Gen. x. 6. 

K Horodotus, always too credulous with regard to these boast¬ 
ed antiquities of the Egyptians, insists likewise that circumcision^ 
was much earlier received by them, than by the Syrians of P»- 
faestine, i. e. the Hebrews, or Israelites ; for the Philistines them¬ 
selves, who were originally Egyptians, and gave name to the 
country, were uncircumcised. Now, by considering Gen. xlv. 12. 
in the original text, agreeably to the Hebrew diction and brevi¬ 
ty of expression, we may receive one plausible argument, why 
Herodotus may be equally mistaken in this assertion. For the 
rabbinical commentators observe upon this verse, (which we 
translate. And behold your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother 
Benjamin , that it is my mouth that speaheth unto you), that Joseph 
gave the patriarchs therein three proofs of his being their bro¬ 
ther. The first was the token of circumcision, peculiar at that 
time (as they affirm) to the family of Abraham, which he is 

supposed 
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SECTION IV. 

Some additional Proofs and Conjectures concerning 
■ the Augmentation which Egypt retevoes annually 
from the Nile. 

Though jt seems t*> be fairly proved and col¬ 
lected, as well from the, foregoing sectipp, as 
frpip the cjuotatiops which liftph the djss.ertation 

popcerning 

opposed to have discovered, by unfolding his garment whilst 
they stood near him, and bidding them regard it. Behold, says 
he, your eyes see, by this token, that 1 am no stranger, but of the 
lineage of Abrahaxp. And then, to shew that he was not de¬ 
scended from Ishmael, he lays down for njs second proof, the near 
resemblance of his own features to those of his brother Benjamin, 
who was bom of the same mother. And behold, continues he, 
the eyes (or countenance) of my brother Benjamin, how nearly 
they resemble my own. The third proof was his language j 
Moreover, he,adds, it is nry. mouth that speaketh unto you. Bor he 
had now begun to talk with them' in their own tongue, having 
hitherto conversed with them in the strange language he had learnt 
by an interpreter. We may add some further light and authori¬ 
ty to this exposition, by the following observations ; viz. first, 
that notwithstanding he had already told them he was Joseph, 
(ver. 3.) yet this must undoubtedly have appeared to Reuben, in 
particular, to have been altogether .impossible ; in as much as he 
ha^ all along understood, that Joseph had been devoured by wild 
beasts. It must seem no less improbable to the rest. For as 
they were too conscious of their having sold him to the Ishmael- 
ites, who were generally employed in the exchange of merchan¬ 
dise from one distant place to another, they could not entertain 
the least imagination vf bis being the second person in Egypt; 
or even that he should be a settled inhabitant of that kingdom. 
Besides all this, the Egyptian dress, and fifteen years difference 
in his age since his brethren saw him, when he was then a youth 
only, would occasion such an alteration in his person as might 
well demand, in the present surprize they were in, some farther 
proof than this bare declaration, that he was Joseph. Secondly, 
His appealing, after he had addressed himself to them all, to the 
single testimony of Benjamin, how superior a token soever it 

may 
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concerning the ancient situation of Memphis, 
that Egypt in general, no less than that city in 
particular, must have suffered great alterations, 
and received considerable augmentations front 
the Nile; y,et the arguments and matters of tact 
there urged and alleged, do not appear to have 
been sufficiently clear and evident to the learned 
author of The Description of the East. And as a 
proper regard ought to be paid to the sentitrients 
and observations of a curious gentlemah, who 
has been upon the spot, and who has said every 
thing, I presume, that can be urged against my 
hypothesis, a candid and impartial examination 
of his reasonings and objections thereupon, may 
possibly clear up the present difficulties, and con¬ 
sequently 

may be interpreted, of Joseph’s peculiar regard and affection for 
benjamin, yet it could not m this light, and upo* this occasion, 
be of the least moment or consequence ; nay, it seems rather to 
have been altogether incongruous and absurd. For Benjamin 
was only a child when Joseph was sold into Egypt j consequent¬ 
ly it would have been improper to have called upon him as an 
evidence, who could not be capable, at such an age, of retaining 
the least notion or remembrance of Joseph's person. Thirdly, 
Joseph’s causing every man to go out., {ret. 1.) and praying hit 
brethren to come near him , (ver. 4.) should insinuate, that he had 
something to impart to them of secrecy and importance, which 
was not to be exposed to the ridicule, or wanton curiosity of the 
uncircutpeised Egyptians. Otherwise there appears to be no¬ 
thing in this whole narration, which is told with so much elegaime 
and simplicity, that could in upy manner offend, or which indeed 
would not rather have excited the greatest pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion in the Egyptians. For we leant, (ver. 16.) that as soon as 
it was known that Joseph's hr.ethren v/ere come, it pleated Pharaoh 
well, and all his servants. 

It seems to be implied also, Jer. ix. 25, 26. that the Egyptians 
were not circumcised at tic time when that prophet lived, via. 
630 or 640 years before Christ, which was not 200 years before 
Herodotus flourished and wrote his history. 
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sequently put an end to all disputes upon this 
subject for the future. Now it is allowed by this 
author, (vol. i. p. 39.) that ‘ the Nile, by over- 
‘ flowing of Memphis, might bury or cover it over 
‘ with mud, as if such a place had never been.’ 
And that the mud of the Nile is capable of bring¬ 
ing about such or greater revolutions, appears 
from the depth of five feet, which he tells us 
(y. 200.) ‘ is left behind it every year in the Mi- 
‘ keas.’ Nay, the quantity of mud brought down 
by the Nile, appeared to be so very extraordinary 
to Herodotus *, that he supposes the Red Sea, 
provided the Nile was turned into it, would, in 
the space of twenty thousand years, be filled up 
by it. 

Now, if the Nile has the property of lodging 
its sediment in one place, why may it not have 
the like property of lodging it in others ? And if 
the Nile has accumulated soil at one time, why 
not successively, even to this day ? And though 
the soil annually lodged upon the surface in these 
latter ages, may, from smaller depths of the stag¬ 
nating water, be gradually diminished, yet still, 
where the Nile is admitted, and of a sufficient 
height to overflow, there will always be some 
proportional sediment left behind, and conse¬ 
quently the land must be always increasing. 
WJien therefore the Nile, by thus raising and 
augmenting its banks, ( i. e. the whole tract of 

land 

* E/ »> in itomni vtrfvpw to jntpr i NnAot it nrot rot ’A(«£<•> 
rt fi 49 ilffTif TtfTtr irr 05 yi SttruvtttM trw* ; 

Herod, p* 1Q4. 
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land which it overflow*), is at length confined 
and collected within its own channel, and there¬ 
by becomes incapable of preparing the adjacent 
plains for tillage, by overflowing them, the event 
and consequence seems to be very apparent; 
that, for want of this annual inundation, (as there 
are no former and latter rains, as in other coun¬ 
tries), Egypt, from being the most fertile, by be¬ 
ing overflowed, must, as I have asserted, becori^ 
tire most barren part of the universe for want of 
it. I do not indeed say that this will happen in 
our, times; I was only to, shew the possibility of 
it in some future generations. 

Yet, notwithstanding it is granted in several 
places by this gentleman *, that considerable ad¬ 
ditions 

* ‘ There are sortie grounds to think, that the soil of Egypt 
‘has risen some years near half an inch, without considering 
1 what is carried away of the produce of the earth. For on the 
f banks of the Nile, I observed that the soil was in several strata', 
‘ or cakes, of about' that thickness.’ Destript. of the East, p. 250* 
‘ Nothing certain can be said as to the rise of the soil j for these 

* banks being high, possibly their strata of earth might be made 

* only at the time of such inundations'[they could be made at no 

‘ othfr] as overflowed those banks, where we are to suppose [but 
‘ for what reason the sediment must have been greater than in 
‘ the ordinary overflow. It is possible also, that this might not bfc 
‘ the sediment of one year.’ p. 251. ‘ The ground rising pro- 

* pOrtionably at the sea and every where else.’ p. 1&8. ‘ The 
‘ soil of Egypt, except what additions it ha* received from tht 
‘ overflow of the Nile, is naturally sandy.’ p. 197. * It is salt, 
‘.or nitre, and the rich quality of the earth, which is the sedi- 

* ment of the water of the Nile, that makes Egypt so fertile.’ ibid. 
‘ A cpbit more of water might be necessary to overflow the lands 

* plentifully before Petronius’s rime, than what was in Herodo- 
‘ tus’s, the earth being risen, and the canals made.’ p. 252. ‘ The 

* ground has risen seven feet and an half at Heliopolis.’ pi 25. 
‘ The ground is so, much risen, that I could not come to any 
‘ certainty with regard to the height of their pillars.’ p. 215- 
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ditions have been and are still making to the 
soil, yet it is urged, (p. 250. ibid.) that ‘ by the 
‘ perpetual falling of the stony particles, brought 

* down with the Nile, the channel itself rises in 
‘ proportion to its banks.’ And besides (ibid.) 
that ‘ great quantities of soil are actually wasted 

* or carried away by the cropand still (p. 198.) 

* provided the lands did rise so high in Lower 
‘ Egypt as not to be overflowed, they would only 
‘ be in the same condition with; the people of 
‘ Upper Egypt, who are obliged to raise the 

* water by art.’ These are the principal objec* 
tions which are advanced against this part of my 
hypothesis. 

Now, with regard to the last objection, it may 
be observed of Egypt, as well as of all other 
countries, that where they are not, in some way 
or other, watered and refreshed, they must of 
course be barren, and incapable of producing any 
crop. This we have confirmed by Strabo*, who, 
in describing the course of the Nile from Ethi¬ 
opia to Egypt, tells us, ‘ that all those parts were 
' inhabited which were overflowed by the Nile; 

* but*wlit're the lands were too high, or lay out of 

vol. it. 2 h ‘ the 

‘ The pillars of Hadjar Silcili [which is built on a rock, and 
4 therefore without tie reach of the Nile] are the only columns 
4 I saw to the bottom.’ p. 217. 

* Koo* ftii f/itf to* x*t rxvrn T» £«f* **< to crvn%u xai iotj xv- 
td» to rut Aitirrait i N«A*; wtcfxttcfva^ei, n xvTXs **T* t*« 

xxi tut pixiirifut uvrw « xvihiictn fMton to xxXvxra- 

ftitn it tois TrAtiftitv^iri, to ¥ utijSiJiok xtu fCfrwgoTigoo th flvftttrts 
xxr. atixn to» ixMTtftiht }n£ioo x*i iix to r xvtio *»u9{i*f. Strab. 

Geogr. 1. xvii. p. 541. Can the meadow (inc<) grow without 
w.iter ? Job viii. II. 
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( the reach of the inundation, there they were 
* barren and uninhabited for want of water.’ Nei¬ 
ther am I speaking of what may be 'done by ar¬ 
tificial means and contrivances, such as Strabo* 
may be supposed to describe in the time of Pe- 
tronius; such likewise as are at present made use 
of i.n the Upper Egypt. I am speaking of the 
consequences, which, without these assistances, 
must naturally attend a country that is destitute 
of all manner of refreshment from showers or in¬ 
undations ; such as this author acknowledges 
the Upper Egypt to be at this time. For it is a 
matter of fact, that the greatest part of the Up¬ 
per Egypt, by lying too high to he regularly 
overflowed by the Nile, is able to produce little 
or nothing at all for the sustenance of mankind; 
except such portions of it, as are kept constant¬ 
ly watered, as he himself has observed, by the 
immense labour and contrivance of the inhabi¬ 
tants. 

As then it is agreed by us bothf, that all Egypt 
is, or has been, at one time or other, the gradual 

gift 

* 'H 3t irtgi in rtrufcn irfH-yfunn* 3ix0tfn intnn, ini m m- 

fUXtue tixtct mt 0vnt. <t>ur« yxf irf.nu* 0tfn ttxfrcn, tuu irvrufour* 

(ueMitt. 4>iw« 3i mu * fuZynt *t*Zxri( in irnufcu *A urn xrrfy y*>, 
*>i\’ i vrtfttXttu TtXkutif, iuu hk 0vrutf nriAnmnK, ifi *«* 

XM 1 * r*f *>*S*ir «5 ntrmvnt mrurSnHu ynt, ini ll in fUtljn, 

3m it [t»»] mt <Stifvy*t, mu mt •**f*y,nfiMmi. ’Em y it mt irft 
IXtTfwwM xt 0,n * **i *tmS*TK, in** in nrrxfir- 

tuu3m* rn%ni anZtunt i N«A«f- (raw 3* jar’ cum, rvi£*itt fi/uf. ’Etc 
ttutn 3f «(|srrof t* £»{*{, *«< 3J3imt ftnn nXifureentf m%ni n 
N«A» fulfil, fuyirn fin * <?•£»' tau mm mn ftnn rfufurmntf, ff* 
u3ftf nrStn. Strab. 1. xvu. p. 542. 

f See the quotations from this author, p. 240-1. 
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gift of the Nile, this hypothesis which I main¬ 
tain, supposes no other change amd alteration to 
happen, in process of time, to the plains about 
Memphis and the Lower Egypt, than what have 
already happened to the Upper*; agreeably to 
its higher antiquity, and to the longer course of 
ages, that the Nile has been bestowing its bounty 
upon it. The present state and condition there¬ 
fore of the Upper Egypt, is so far from being an 
objection, that it proves the very point in dis¬ 
pute ; viz. that the Nile, in a term of years, may 
so far accumulate its soil upon the adjacent plains 
of the Lower Egypt, as it haith already done in 
the Upper, that it will not be capable to overflow 
them. 

As to the other objections, we may even dis¬ 
pute the very facts upon which- they are founded. 
For, as to the first, it can hardly be admitted that 
any of the original stony particles, brought down 
from Ethiopia by the Nile, should be So stioiigly 
buoyed up by the stream; as not to subside a long 
time before their arrival at the Cataracts. Nei¬ 
ther could any further accession of stony parti¬ 
cles, that should be engaged afterwards by the 
stream, either in passing by these Cataracts, or 
the sandy islands that He in its course afterwards; 
continue long to be supported, let the Stream be 

never 

* This is even acknowledged by the author of the J)etcty>tion 
*f the Etui. * At that time,’ says he, ‘ before the canals 
‘ were made, and when Lower Egypt was a merafeg, the upper 
* parts of Egypt might be overflowed, and receive that acces- 
‘ s i°rt of a nth soil, which makes it so fruitful,* vol. i. p. 197. 
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never so .rapid and violent. They, from thei 
own weight and specific gravity, must either be 
dropped of course as soon as the extraordinary 
rapidity .of the current ceases, or else they must 
be lodged, immediately at the very foot of those 
very rocks, or along the skirts of those very 
islands; from whence they may be supposed to 
have been thus violently rubbed ^off and obtain¬ 
ed. 

Nay, it may well be imagined; that the beds of 
rivers, particularly those whiclv like the Nile, are 
of a rapid nature, do rather grow lower than rise 
or increase. For their bottoms being constantly 
disturbed, by the violent motion and friction of 
the current, one particle of sand or gravel must 
impel another, till the velocity of the stream 
abates, or till these particles.meet with some im¬ 
pediment or obstruction. And this may be the 
cause why rivers are generally the deepest in their 
middle channel, because the current is there the 
strongest. It may be the cause likewise, why 
eddies,, whirlpools, the immediate outlets from 
mills, sluices, &c. are usually of great depths; 
because the stream, in these cases, plunges itself 
here with greater violence, and putting thereby 
the neighbouring particles of sand and gravel in 
motion; protrudes them before it. It is owing 
also to the same impulsive force and action, that 
the ordinary depths of rivers are deeper in some 
places than in others, the deeper being usually 
succeeded by flats and shallows, whither these 
loose sandy particles are driven; and where they 

remain 
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remain quiet and undisturbed, till the next inun¬ 
dation. 

Of the same nature and origin likewise are the 
bars, as they are called, of rivers; which are a 
like collection of sand and gravel, forced down 
by the impetuosity of the stream, till, upon their 
nearer approach to the sea, they become them¬ 
selves retarded, and the more weighty contents 
of them stopped and arrested, by the heavier co¬ 
lumn of the sea-water, or by the more violent 
and superior force and activity of its waves. As 
the mouths of the Nile therefore, and particular¬ 
ly the Canopic, which is the largest, are remark¬ 
ably incommoded with banks of this kind, which 
render the navigation oftentimes exceedingly 
dangerous, there is no small probability, that the 
bed of the Nile must be so far from receiving 
any annual increase, as it is objected, from these 
stony particles, that it must be a considerable 
loser, by such large contributions of them as are 
constantly accumulated at those places. As to 
the mud, properly so called, it seems to make 
little or no part of these obstructions; for, being 
itself of a light nature, and easily buoyed up by 
the stream, it is visibly carried olf into the sea, 
to the distance of several leagues, where it is lay¬ 
ing a foundation for future accessions to the land 
of Egypt. 

Besides, if the bed of the Nile was raised by 
the subsiding of the stony particles brought along 
with the stream, the like would happen to all ri¬ 
vers, in proportion to their muddiness. Because 

it 
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it may be presumed, that the mud buoyed up by 
rivers, is all of the same light nature and consis¬ 
tence, however it may accidentally differ in co¬ 
lour or other respects. As then there are few or 
no rivers, but what are muddy in some degrteS or 
other; and not only so, but are at some seasons, 
for several days or weeks together, no less muddy 
than the Nile; why should not they, by precipi¬ 
tating the stony particles (provided there were 
any) of their mud, hare the like property of rai¬ 
sing: their beds and channels ? We need not in- 
deed insist upon their receiving equal augmenta¬ 
tions with the bed of the Nile; it is enough in 
the present cpiestion if they receive any at all, in 
as much as this, let it have been annually never so 
small and inconsiderable, yet, in process of time, 
and in the course of four thousand years, (reck¬ 
oning from tire deluge, or the beginning of ri¬ 
vers), must have become visible and apparent. 
But notwithstanding the want of that annual in¬ 
crease and addition to their banksf, which the 
Nile can boast of, (and whereby it keeps up, as 
is pretended, the balance betwixt the quantity of 
water and the capacity of the channel that is to 
convey it), nothing of this kind has been obser¬ 
ved in the Danube, the Rhine, the Thames, or 
any other noted river. These have alwavs conti¬ 
nued the same; their channels still contain the 
same quantity of water, which they ihay origi¬ 
nally be supposed to have done, and except upon 
extraordinary rains, and the floods and inunda¬ 
tions consequent thereupon, are never known to 

be 
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be too full or overcharged. Whereas, had there 
been any gradual additions made by these means 
to their beds, these very beds must have been 
gradually filled up, and their streams consequent¬ 
ly would have been gradually excluded ; and be-: 
ing thqs excluded, and thereby under no confine¬ 
ment, they would long ago have converted all 
their adjacent plains into lakes or marshes. 

But it is further urged, that, provided the Nile 
should lodge any considerable quantity of sedi¬ 
ment upon the surfaces yet * a great part of it 
‘ would be carried off annually by the crop or 
‘ produce of the soil.’ Yet, it may be replied* 
that if the whole of it is not carried off, that 
which remains will still contribute, though in a 
smaller degree, to the supposed augmentation. 
By this means indeed the operation will be slow¬ 
er, though no less sure and certain upon that ac¬ 
count. For tire precise time when thin augmen¬ 
tation is to be bronght about, is not disputed ; 
but whether such an augmentation will happen 
at all. And that there is and has been an auu- 

, O 

mentation, which consequently may, and proba¬ 
bly will continue, is even acknowledged by this 
author, as well as proved in the foregoing chap¬ 
ter*. Little stress therefore can be laid upon 
this objection, which does not deny the fact, but 
only retard^ the progress of it. 

It appears, by several experiments f, that earth, 
commonly so called, or mould,.is very little con¬ 
cerned 

* Not.*, p. 240-1. 

f Vid. Boyle's Wt^rks abridged, vol, iii. p. 282, &c. 
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cerned in vegetation, water being the principal, 
and in effect the only agent; a certain genial 
and proper warmth being still supposed to accom¬ 
pany it. For, that water alone may be sufficient 
for this purpose appears from hence, that ‘ from 

■ it, salt*, spirit, earth, and even oil, may be pro- 

■ duced.’ And again f, ‘ fair water may, by the 
‘ seminal principle of mint, pompions, and other 

* vegetables, be converted into bodies answerable 
‘ to their seeds.’ And again ‘ in plants of the 
‘ various corpuscles' found in the liquors of the 

* earth, and agitated by the heat of the sun and 
‘ air, those that happen to be commensurate to 
‘ the pores of the root, are impelled into it, or 
‘ imbibed by it, and thence conveyed to other 

■ parts of the tree, in form of sap, which passing 
‘ through new strainers, receives the alterations 
‘ requisite to their conversion into wood, bark, 

* leaves, blossoms, fruit, &c.’ By this account, 
the greatest tree wastes no more of the earth or 
soil wherein it grows, than the smallest thistle ; 
the earth serving all along as a proper support, 
defence, or covering only for the root; or else, 
as a convenient strainer and corrector of the nu¬ 
tritive and vegetative fluid. 

Nay, ypon a supposition that some vegetative 

particles 

* Boyle’s Works abridged, vol. iii. p. 287. 293. 
f Id. ibid. p. 340. 

t Id. vol. i. p. 440. Vid. Philosoph. Transact, vol. xifxvii. 
p. 418. where bulbs are said not to grow so well in muddy wa¬ 
ter as in clear. The known experiment of raising sallads, &c. 
upon flannel, &c. shews how little concern earth has to do in ve¬ 
getation. 
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particles were lodged in this sediment, (and we 
will suppose a great many), yet how infinitely 
small must they be, to enter into these roots, and 
to be conveyed through these delicate strainers? 
They, of what subtile substance soever they may 
consist, are rather the objects of our reasoning 
faculties, than of the eye or the touch ; and con¬ 
sequently, what loss or consumption soever may 
be made of them, it will scarce, if at all be per¬ 
ceived in that great mass of matter from whence 
they were secreted. 

* But we see,’ as these objections are conti¬ 
nued, (p. 251.) that ‘ the ground visibly sinks 

■ where vegetables are produced ^pd taken away, 

■ and there is no accession of matter.’ It must 
iqdeed be acknowledged, that every plant pluck- 
pd up by the root, and every tree dug out of the 
ground, will leave some cavities and traces be¬ 
hind them ; but we must, at the same time, deny 
the consequence that is here drawn from these 
appearances. For these holes aud cavities, whe¬ 
ther they be small or great, are not made by a 
proportionable quantity of earth or soil, or vege¬ 
tative matter (if that will make more for the pur¬ 
pose), which may have been gradually taken up 
and consumed by these plants. They are made 
by the gradual accretion and expansion of their 
roots, which, like so many wedges, force them¬ 
selves into the adjacent soil, loam or gravel; 
obliging it thereby to quit its native situation, 
and, from lying naturally in a more loose and 
open texture, to become more close and com- 

VOL. n. 2 i pressed 
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pressed. No earth consequently can be lost or 
consumed by this expansion of their roots; it be¬ 
comes only, by these means, more crowded and 
compact. 

Nay, so far is it from being a matter of fact, 
that ‘ the ground visibly sinks where vegetable^ 

* grow, without some new accession of matter’ 
be made to.it, that the contrary, I presume, will 
be found by observation; and for one instance 
where it takes place, (which if there should, may 
perhaps be easily accounted for some other way), 
there are numbers of others where the ground is 
either higher, or at lea$t upon a level with what 
lies contiguous to it. 

In the produce of the lesser kind of vegeta¬ 
bles, such as grass and corn, no less than of the 
greater, such as shrubs and trees, the ground has 
probably continued much in the same height 
wherein it was left a little after the deluge. Or 
rather, from the rotting and corrupting of the 
roots, stalks leaves, &c. it may, in some places, be 
a little raised and augmented; in so much, that 
the very curious and learned Rudbeckius *, from 
the consideration of these and such like occa¬ 
sional accessions of soil, has attempted to esti¬ 
mate the age and antiquity of this terraqueous 
globe. Where the ground is manured, there it 
must still rise higher than by this natural pro¬ 
cess ; because the more subtle and volatile parti¬ 
cles of it can at most be concerned in vegetation, 

while 

* Ol. Rudbeckii Atlantica rive Manheim, 1. i. c. 6. Nou- 
velles de la repub. des lettres, mois de Janv. 1635. 
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While the infinitely greater share of grosser par¬ 
ticles are left behind. 

And that very little, or nothing at all of the 
real soil, the ancient and primogenial covering of 
this globe, is carried off by plants and vegetables* 
appears from comparing the present state of the 
plains of Africa, with what they were in former 
ages. For these are never manured; yet the same 
fertility in the soil, and the like plenty and abum 
dance that have been recorded of their crops, for 
above these two thousand ye|p, continue to this 
day. Now, if the nature of vegetables was such 
as to make the ground they grow upon ‘ both 
‘ hollower and lower, by gradually wasting and 

* consuming it,’ Africa by this time would have 
been drained of its whole stock, and nothing 
could have remained of this rich and fruitful 
country, but a barten substratum Of clay or gra¬ 
vel. 

Having therefore removed the force of these 
objections, I shall proceed to the examination of 
others. Now, one of the principal arguments 
which I have advanced for that annual increase 
which is supposed to have beep made to the Land 
of Egypt, was taken from Herodotus, who tells 
us, (£ut. p. 106 .) that, ‘in the time of Myrisj 
‘ eight cubits at least (« »*«*:«■•») wete required to 

* water the country; but, in his time, scarce nine 

* hundred years afterwards, [sixteen or] fifteen at 

* least (nrimxmt) were necessary.* The land there¬ 
fore, as I conjecture, must have received seven 
Grecian cubits of increase, in that space of time. 

The 
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The whole scope of Herodotus’ reasoning, both 
in this and in other places of the Euterpe, is to 
this purpose ; not only to shew the actual and 
the general increase, but even, in some measure; 
the very proportion and quantity of this annual 
increase. And of this, the matters of fact rela¬ 
ted above, are, as he calls them, f*v* m 

‘ a strong proof or evidence with regard to 
‘ this country.’ For if he had not preserved all 
along a great regard to this gradual increase, 
which was the very foundation of 'what he was 
contending for—that Egypt was the gift of the 
Nile, he never could, from such a long detail and 
induction of particulars as are there enumerated, 
have at length concluded that Egypt, by ‘ be- 
f ing raised, in this manner , too high to be over- 
' flowed, and no rain falling upon it, the inhabi- 

* tants must starve and perish with hunger.’ 

But it is .further objected, (p. 251.) that ‘ the 

‘ eight cubits [above* mentioned], are to be un- 

* derstood of the addition only that is to be made 
‘ to the Nile, at the time of its overflow; but 

* that the sixteen br fifteen cubits are to be taken 
' for the whole depth of the river, from the top 

* to the bottom.’ Whereas, Herodotus’ words 

will bear no such interpretation. Because, in the 
first part of the above-'cited quotation, it is «*»< 
tx(n * nmtfttt m tt%xfdf r« i when the river 
arises, or comes, to eight cubits at least; and, in the 
latter, #» f*n «*•’ I«W*»J**« n swi-mmSm* Tmyfut 1 

Ttrcefuf, unless the river ascends to sixteen or Jiftcen 
cubits at least; where the same meaning is con¬ 
veyed 
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veyed in them both; ia<« and *>*£* 

meaning, one and the Other, the whole and the 
absolute, not the partial or relative depth or ri¬ 
sing of the Nile. Nay, if either of the words 
could be supposed to mean the quantity of the 
periodical rising, or the addition that is made to 
the ordinary height of the river at the time of 
the overflow, it would be «>*C*.; which may in¬ 
deed seem to convev some idea or hint of this 

V 

kind. Had «r«C« therefore, instead of been 
joined to the eight cubits, as it is (unfortunately 
for this argument) joined to the fifteen, it would 
have been an objection, specious enough indeed, 
though by no means reconcileable to the whole 
scope and tenor of the context. 

It is objected again, (ibid.) that Herodotus’ ac¬ 
count of ‘ sixteen and eight cubits cannot be 

* well accounted for on any supposition, unless 

* we suppose that the canals were cut after My- 
‘ ris’ time, and so made a greater rise of the 
‘ Nile, (i. e. from eight to sixteen cubits) neces- 
‘ sary.’ But surely, as such an extraordinary in¬ 
crease, from eight to sixteen'cubits of water, 
could not be brought about at once, so neither 
was it at this time necessary. For in this infant 
state, as we may call it, of Egypt, when the 
main channel was of a greater breadth, and the 
inundations were at once both more extensive 
and uninterrupted, the eight cubits at least, which 
are here recorded to be the standard, may be well 
supposed to have been sufficient, at that time, 
for tiie exigencies of the country. And if eight 

cubits 
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Cubits at least were necessary, a lesser height 
would not have occasioned a profitable inunda¬ 
tion ; and a much greater would not have been 
required. So that the land of Egypt, in this low 
and early condition of it, during the reign of 
Myris, might be sufficiently refreshed by an in¬ 
undation of eight cubits, as one of sixteen (twelve 
feet at least above the supposed level of the 
ground at that time) must have been highly de¬ 
trimental and destructive. If Egypt then, ac¬ 
cording to this account, had always continued 
the same (as the quantity of water brought down 
by the Nile has, one year with anothet, been the 
very same), neither had there been, since the time 
of Myris, any successive accessions of Soil made 
to its banks* either in their height or breadth; 
these eight cubits of water would have still con¬ 
tinued to be the standard of plenty, and the W a- 
faa Allah*, to this very day. 

Besides, the cutting of canals, which is here 
alleged, would be attended with a considerable 
loss of water in the main stream. Instead there¬ 
fore of the Nile’s risirig upon an alteration of 
this nature from eight to sixteen cubits, the very 
reverse would certainly have happened. For the 
depth of the main stream being redueed by these 
contributions, to seven we will suppose, or a less¬ 
er number of cubits, (viz. in proportion to the 
capacity of these canals, and the uses for which 
they were intended), the river would actually 
have become lower than the land may be well 

supposed 


* S?e above, p. 226. 
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supposed to have been at that time; and conse¬ 
quently it would not have been able to overflow 
it. 

In the diagram, (p. 385.) the annual successions 
of strata left by the sediment of the Nile, are all 
of them supposed to be upon a level; consequent¬ 
ly, the whole Land of Egypt, from the river to 
the utmost extent of the inundation, must be so 
likewise. For as all fluids preserve a horizontal 
situation * the sediment, which falls and is pre¬ 
cipitated from them, must, cateris paribus, do the 
like. Unless the inundation therefore should be 
obstructed by some means or other from doing 
its office, the like effects must be equally produ¬ 
ced in all parts.- It does not seem probable there¬ 
fore, th^t ‘ the land of Egypt f should have a 

‘ gradual 

* Aqua dicta, quod superficies ejus aequalis sit. Hinc et eeqitor 
appellation, quia sequaliter sursum est. Isidor. 

f ‘ It is remarkable, that the ground is lowest [sloping it should 
4 be, otherwise there is no antithesis] near all other rivers which 
‘ are supplied from rivulets ; but as no water falls into the Nile, 

4 in its passage through this country, but, on the contrary as it is 
4 necessary that this river should overflow the country, and the 
4 water of it be conveyed by canals to all parts, especially when 
4 the waters abate, so it * seemed visible to me, that the Land of 
4 Egypt is lower at a distance from the Nile, than it is near it j 
4 and / imagined, that in most parts it appeared to have a gradual 
4 descent from the Nile to the hills.’ Descript, of the East, vol. i. 
p. 199. 4 The Nile need not be so high overflowing by the 
4 banks of the canal, on the supposition that the ground is lower 
4 at a distance from the river.’ ibid. p. 250. 4 Canals bring made, 
4 it was not a bad Nile, though two cubits lower than the bad 
* Nile of Herodotus, because a less height made it to overflow in 
4 some measure, as the banks of the canals were lower than the 
4 banks of the river,’ ibid. p. 252. 4 As they have dikes to 

4 keep the water out of the canals, till the proper time come to 
4 let it in, so they have contrivances to keep it in some canals af- 

4 ter 
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* gradual descent from the main river to the foot 
‘ of the mountains on each side.’ This we may 
rather suspect to be a deceptio visas than a mat¬ 
ter^ of fact. 

For this inequality in the surface could not be 
occasioned (for the reasons just now alleged) by 
the more general and total inundations, such, as 
happened in the earlier ages, when the Nile was 
neither bounded nor confined by mounds or ca¬ 
nals, and when the whole Land of Egypt was 
■nSutf *■«■«, one continued plain , as Herodotus ex¬ 
presses it. Neither could this inequality be in¬ 
troduced by the partial or distributive inunda¬ 
tions, as we may call them ; such as were made 
at, and after the time of Sesostris *, by means of 
these canals, together with their respective banks 
and adjacent inclosures. The contrary would al¬ 
ways follow, unless the Nile was, entirely exclu¬ 
ded; 

4 ter the Nile is fallen, as well as in certain lakes when the Nile 
‘ grows low ; and from them they let it out at pleasure, on lands 
4 that are higher [which wants to be explained] than the chan- 
4 nels of the canals; and Strabo takes notice of these methods 
4 [but the place is not quoted] to hinder the water from flowing 
4 in, "or going out when it is in. 1 ibijl. p. 201. And again: 

4 There is great reason to think, that [contrary to what is gene- 
4 rally observed] the plain ground of Egypt is highest towards 
4 the river, and that there is a gentle descent to the foot of the 
4 hills ; and if so, when the canals were once opened, and the 
4 water let into them, it would sooner overflow the banks of the 
4 canals, than those of the river, after that the canals were cut, 

4 though not sooner than brfore they were cut. But then the wa- 
4 ter would overflow less, sooner abate, drain ofF, and evaporate, 

4 by reason of the greater outlet? &c. ibid. p. 250. 

* Egypt seems to have been watered by canals, and to have 
had large lakes as early as the time of Moses, who is ordered to 
stretch out his hands upon their streams , upon their, rivers, and upon 
their ponds , Exod. vii. 19. and viii. 5. 
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ded; which the Egyptians, from the great Ferti¬ 
lity and profit that attended the inundation, 
would never be induced to permit. No such de¬ 
clivity thetefore, in the strata, could follow front 
the introduction and structure of the canals 
themselves, which (besides their civil and politi¬ 
cal use*, in cantoning out this country into par¬ 
ticular districts, in conveying the water to dis¬ 
tant parts, and in preventing sudden invasions) 
were intended, not only to carry off the superflu-" 
ous water, and thereby prevent the inundations 
from being hurtful, but to convey and distri¬ 
bute them likewise, with greater economy and 
conveniency, to the very skirts of the moun¬ 
tains. 

Wheresoever likewise we meet tvith any banks 
or mounds (whether they are intended, acfcordifig 
to the exigence of the country, to shut out, to 
receive, or to retain the water, as it was some¬ 
times practised in the outlets to the lake-of'My- 
ris f), there they are much of the same height 

vol. n. 2 k and 

* An Si TUTU tu ZS S,I/ Aiyvrref turn miix; xxrx xuxxts xxi 
xiXfCX%ivTO( ytyui. Amn Si rutut xi Sixytyuxn, oral nUn 
xxi ittttrtMit Tf virus t%urxr xxTtTxun Si ruSt uisxx t»> %uqu i Axn- 
AltiS, irtt rui Aiyvmui fin in tu varx/iu ixtuiti nAlIf, xtxftt- 
cuf, urn ixut Tt xxiu i xtrafits tiSxTUt, xfumtt^un ijj- 

ytaiT* run xtfixn ik pfixTut y^suyuw. Herod. Eut. p. 144. Kktk 
xxrxi Si rm ;*;*{«» w xxo M ifipius ixt SxXxtrtrxi «{u|i xvxrx; tx tu 
xvrxfiu iiuftiyatf Ux tx i ftu rvfxtfuSxs TUt ixfxui xuuitxi trvirtfius 
xxi fxSius, rii il Xfif «AA |rut Ann I xifu(uus xtft sr xn rm rvxut 
ixxfx 1 (**»** xxi xxnut xf»s xxcXxvni treAAy Sxif/iXux. r* Si fU~ 
ytrti, wfif TXf tui xtXtwui iftSus *%v§xi xxi SvrtftitXti ixunn tit 
%u^x ». Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 36. 

v f ’Exixutxi Jit«<5 rctixmv xppvrtfUf tut Siugvyaf 'xXttfyx us tx- 
fiuvuni ii *f‘<iTt*Ti»i{ Tt, ti «Tjsir iSuf, xxi n txgur. Strab. 1. xrvii. 
p. 551. 
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aud quality, both along the edges of the main 
stream, and alopg the edges of the correspondent 
hranehe? and canals. What determinate height 
of water therefore would be requisite to overflow 
and refresh the grounds adjacent to the one, 
would be. neither more nor less sufficient for ( the 
other. As the water therefore in the canals, from 
the very nature, intention, and structure of them, 
must always ,kpep pace, and be of the same hori¬ 
zontal height with the main stream, the very 
same fertilizing sediment, which, at any inutxfcr 
tion, was brought down by this, would, cceteris 
paribus , be communicated likewise to the corre¬ 
spondent brapches or canals. Similar effects 
would consequently follow, and one part of 
Egypt (I mean under the same parallel of lati¬ 
tude) would be no more accumulated with soil 
than another. A,& this supposed matter of fact 
then may be disputed, so will the conclusion like¬ 
wise that is drawn from it, (p. 250.) viz. 1 that 
‘ the Nile need not be so high, overflowing by 
‘ the banks of the canals ; on the supposition 
* [which supposition requires to be further sup- 
‘ ported] that the ground is lower at a distance 
‘ from the river.’ 

If then the same height of water is required, 
in the collateral branches or canals, as in the 
main stream, to overflow the adjacent lands; 
what determinate height of it soever is or has 
been necessary for that purpose, in any given age, 
or period of time, will, in a great measure, deter¬ 
mine the height of the Land of Egypt at that 

time- 
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time. But this is not to be understood of -ex¬ 
traordinary inundations, such as wash and* cany 
Away the mouncfe and inclosures, and sometimes 
large portions of the land‘itself; but of the or¬ 
dinary and usual overflows, such as are managed 
and conducted according to the proper wants-and 
exigencies of the country. These, I say, Will 
very nearly ascertain the height of the land above 
the bed of the river. For, in the two oases al¬ 
ready quoted from Herodotus, they both of them 
seem to be well circumstantiated, and (I had al¬ 
most said) conclusive for this hypothesis. For 
the appellation of at least, which is there 

ascribed to them both (to the rising of the Nile 
to eight cubits in Myris’ time, and to that of fif¬ 
teen nine hundred years afterwards) will point 
out to us the barely sufficient quantity of water 
that was necessary at those respective times; 
and consequently, that a less quantity, as being 
lower (we may suppose) than the lands to be re¬ 
freshed, would not have been able to effect it. 

If we could then know what height of water 
at least was required at present for the exigencies 
of the country, particularly near Geeza or Mem¬ 
phis, the supposed scene of these alterations, we 
should so far determine the quantity of soil that 
has been there accumulated since the time of He¬ 
rodotus. In A. D. 1721, when I was in Egypt, 
the Nile rose considerably, and yet the banks 
were not full, after the IVufact Allah or standard 
bf sixteen (i. e. eighteen* cubits) was proclaimed, 

without 

* ‘ As they publish (says the author of the Description of the 

‘ East, 
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without laying the neighbouring plains underwa¬ 
ter. We will suppose then, that the addition of 
two cubits more, making in all twenty, would 
have been sufficient for this purpose. Now as 
the cubits, by which the rising of the Nile is 
computed at present, are not only more in num¬ 
ber, but of a greater length than those that are 
recorded by Herodotus, the difference in the mea¬ 
sure, will give us the difference in the height of 
the soil; or, in other words, if, in Herodotus’s 
time,, fifteen Grecian cubits, at least of water were 
required to prepare the land for tillage, and twen¬ 
ty at least of much longer cubits are required at 
present, the land must have received an accession 
of soil in proportion. If then the length* of the 

■ present 

‘ East, vol. i. p. 258.) such an extraordinary rise as fifty inches, 

* about the time that they declare it is risen sixteen pikes, it is 

* probable, that they keep private the real rise before that time; 

* which may be a piece of policy of the people not to pay their 

* rents if it does not rise to eighteen pikes ; for unless it rises so 

* high,,the.y have hut an indifferent year} and possibly when they 

* declare that the Nile sixteen pikes high, it may be risen to 

* eighteen And again, p. 200. ‘ Eighteen pikes is an indifferent 
‘ Nile, twenty is middling, twenty-two is a good Nile, beyond 
‘ which it seldom rises ; and it is said, if it rises above twenty- 

* Four pikfes, it is looked on as an inundation, and is of bad con- 
‘ sequence, as the water does not retire in time to sow the com. 

‘ But I cannot find any certaup account when .this has happened.’ 
And again: ‘ The manner of computation has been altered j 
‘ the highest having been eighteen pikes, whereas now it is twen- 
‘ ty-four. The pillar also seems to have been changed.’ p. 254. 
Vid. supra, p. 225. CJ" Eighteen cubits are recorded for the 
standard by P. Alpinus, 1. iv. c. 2. Hist. Nat. JEgyptL Sandys 
(p. 15.) acquaints us, that when he was at Kairo, near 140 years 
ago, ‘ the Nile rose twenty-three cubits, and sometimes it would 

* rise to twenty-four.’ But unfortunately, that curious traveller 
has not given us the length of the cubit by which they measure# 
at that time. 
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present cubit should be (as I have supposed it, 
p. 224.) twenty-five inches, Egypt, by requiring 
two hundred and sixty Niches more water to 
overflow it than in the time of Herodotus, must 
have therefore gained the like additional height 
of two hundred and sixty inches in its soil. 

But it is still argued, (p. 252.) that ‘ no com- 
‘ putation can be made how much the soil has 
‘ risen, from considering how much the Nile 
‘ ought to rise for the benefit of the country. 
And this is supported by further alleging, that 
* all this depends on tl}e openings and outlets 
‘ there are for the water, on their breadth and 
‘ their'depths, on their being kept clean or ne- 
‘ glected.’ Now it may be observed of these ca¬ 
nals, and their outlets, that their chief use is 
either to attend the motion, and to keep up a 
constant height and pace with the main stream, 
or else, by damming up their mouths, they are to 
serve for so many basons or reservoirs, when the 
inundation is over. When therefore the water in 
these canals begins to stagnate, either by being 
dammed up, or by being forsaken by the main 
stream, (for the beds of the canals, by the easier 
Subsiding there of the mud, become frequently 
higher, if they are not kept clean, than the bed 
of the main stream) ; in these cases, and upon 
such revolutions and accidents, the Nile is no 
further concerned; its operation and influence (at 
least with regard to these canals) cease, and art 
and labour begin then to take place. If then 
^hesc canals should, or had at any time been too 
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many in number, or of too great capacity, so as 
to have drained off too much water from the 
main stream, the heigfli of water that otherwise 
might have been sufficient to refresh the country, 
would hereby become too scanty and defidieflj^ 
and, without the assistance of art, (viz. by draw¬ 
ing up the water with instruments), a famine 
must have necessarily followed. Or again, if 
these canals were all, or most of them choaked 
up, so that the whole body of water reverted to 
the main stream, the consequence would be still 
worse; because the rising would now be more 
than sufficient, and occasioning thereby too copi¬ 
ous an overflow, would leave behind it too great 
a stagnation of water. These canals, therefore, 
and their outlets, appear to be incidental occur¬ 
rences only, adapted and accommodated, from 
time to time, to the exigencies and demands of 
the country ; without bearing any relation at all 
either to the real and physical rising of the Nile, 
to the quality of these inundations, or to the al¬ 
terations in the soil that have been consequent 
thereupon. 

Why Egypt therefore, in the time of Myris, 
should require at least eight cubits of water to 
prepare it for tillage, and nine hundred years af¬ 
terwards fifteen, and at present twenty or twenty- 
two, and yet have always continued'the same, bv 
losing, as it has been alleged and objected, ‘ in 
‘ the produce of the crop, what is annually gain- 
‘ ed by the sediment;’ or, ‘ by the bed of the 
‘ channel rising in proportion with the banks ; v 

or, 
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or, ‘ by the supposed relation and analogy be- 
‘ t>y.een the river, the canals, and their outlets,’ 
(none of which propositions are to be admitted 
without farther prop£); cannot, I presume, be 
accounted for upon any other principle, either of 
reason or experiment, than that gradual rising of 
the soil, w'hich I have all along been contending 
for, pud which, by these additional arguments, I 
hope is now sufficiently proved. 

SECTION V. 

Of the Egyptian Plants and Animals. 

As the whole Land of Egypt, properly so call¬ 
ed, is annually overflowed by the Nile, it does 
not seem capable either of producing or, nourish¬ 
ing a great variety either of plants or animals. 
However, Prosper Alpinus, Beljonius, and other 
authors of great reputation, have been very copi¬ 
ous upon both these subjects. And as I am un¬ 
willing to repeat after them, I shall make this re¬ 
mark only upon their several accounts, viz. that 
if the aquatic plants and animals (which are not 
many) are excepted, there are few other branches 
of the natural history that are coeval with Egypt. 
The musa, the palm, the cassia fistula, the syca¬ 
more, nay even the leek and the onion, were ori¬ 
ginally as great strangers as the camel, the bek- 
ker el wash, the gazel, and the jeraffa. For as it. 
lias been proved in the two foregoing chapters, 
jhat Egypt was not made at once, but in process 

of 
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of time, one part after another, it cannot claim 
the like antiquity with other countries, in its ani¬ 
mal or vegetable productions; all or most of 
which must have been gradually transplanted 
into it from other the neighbouring regions, as 
it became capable to nourish and receive them. 

Yet even some of those plants and animals, 
that may be reckoned among the indigen®, or at 
least of great antiquity in this country, are now 
either very scarce, or entirely wanting. For the 
inhabitants have left us very little or nothing at all 
remaining of the papyrus, by continually digging 
up the roots of it for fuej; the persea. too, that 
had formerly so great a share in their symbolical 
writing, is either lost, or the descriptions of it do 
not accord with the Egyptian plants that are 
known at this time. It cannot certainly be the 
persica, or peach tree, as it is commonly render¬ 
ed, because the leaves of it were perennial, and 
fell not, as these do, every autumn. 

As it seldom or never rains in the inland parts 
of Egypt, the different species of grain, pulse, 
and other vegetable productions, ‘ are entirely in¬ 
debted to the water of the Nile for their growth 
and increase. Yet they are not all of them rai¬ 
sed and nourished in the same way. For barley 
and wheat (which are usually ripe, the first about 
the beginning, the latter at the end of April) re¬ 
quire no further culture and refreshment than, 
after the inundation is over, whether in October, 
November, or soirietimes so late as December, to 
be thrown upon the mud ; or, if the mud is too 

hard 
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hard and stiff, then it is to be beat or flowed 
gently into it. At the same time also, as I was 
informed, (for a Christian is not permitted to in¬ 
spect narrowly into their plantations of rice), they 
sow flax and JIDDD, or rice, Exod. ix. 32. as I 
suppose it may be rather rendered than rye, or 
fltches, or spelt, as it is otherwise translated, Isa. 
xxviii. 25. Ezek. iv. 9. the first of which, viz. 
rye, is little if at all known in these countries* 
and is besides of the quickest growth. Now, as 
wheat and rice are of a slower growth than flax 
or barley, it usually falls out in the beginning of 
March, that the barley is in the ear, and the flax 
is boiled, when the wheat and the rice are not as 
yet grown up (nS’SK), or begin only to spindle. 
For the word, which we render were not grown 
up, is in the lxx ; i. e. serotina, late or back¬ 
ward ; and, in the margin, they were dark, or, as 
we may perhaps explain it, they were of a dark 
green colour, as young corn generally is, in contra¬ 
distinction to its being of a light yellow or golden 
colour, as when it is ripe. For the context sup¬ 
poses the wheat and the rice not only to have 
been sown, but to have been likewise in some 
forwardness, as they well might be in the month 
of Abib, answering to our March; otherwise it 
would have been to no purpose to have mention¬ 
ed the hail falling upon them, which destroyed in¬ 
deed the barley and the flax, but the wheat and 
the rice were not smitten, because their leaves at 
that time were of so soft and yielding a nature, 
voi.. i r. 2 l that 
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that the hail, by meeting with no resistance, as 
from the flax and barley, did them no harm. 

The plantations of rice are kept almost con¬ 
stantly under water; and therefore the larger 
crops of it ate produced near Dami-ata and Ro- 
zetto, where the ground, being low, is more easi¬ 
ly overflowed than those portions of it, which lie 
higher up the river. Rice, or oryza, as we learn 
from Pliny (1. xviii. c. 17.) was the olyra of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Besides the use that is commonly made of bar¬ 
ley to feed their cattle, the Egyptians, after it is 
dried and parched, make a fermented intoxicating 
liquor of it, called botizah , the same probably with 
the «»•« KgtiiiH of the ancients. This is very copi¬ 
ously drank by the lower rank of people, and 
might be one species of the siccar *, or strong 
drink, which is mentioned in Scripture; for spi¬ 
rits drawn by the alembic, were not, we may pre¬ 
sume, of this antiquity. 

Such vegetable productions-as require more 
moisture than what is occasioned by the inunda¬ 
tion, are refreshed by water drawn out of the ri¬ 
ver by instruments, and lodged afterwards in ca¬ 
pacious cisterns. Archimedes’ skrew f seems to 
have been the first that was made use of upon 
these occasions ; though at present the inhabi¬ 
tants 

* St Jerome (Epist. ad Nepotianum) acquaints us that the tu 
cera was made of several things, as of barley, ripe grapes, figs, 
siliquae, cornel-berries, &c. ‘ Omnc quod inebriare potest, sice- 
‘ ra dicitur.’ Id. de Nom. Hebr. Vid. Cant. viil. 2. of pome¬ 
granate wine. ' 

f Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 21. 
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tants serve themselves either with leathern buck¬ 
ets, or else with a sakiak, as they call the Persian 
wheel, which is the general* as well as the most 
useful machine. However, engines and contri¬ 
vances of both these kinds, are placed all along 
the banks of the Nile, from the sea quite up to 
the cataracts ; and as these banks, i. e. the land 
itself, become higher in proportion as we advance 
up the river, the difficulty of raising water be- 4 
comes likewise the greater. 

When therefore their various sorts of pulse, 
safranon (or carthamus), musa, melons, sugar 
canes, &c. all which are commonly planted in 
rills, require to be refreshed, they strike out the 
plugs that are fixed in the bottoms of the cis¬ 
terns, and then the water gushing out, is con¬ 
ducted from one rill to another by the gardener, 
who is always ready, as occasion requires, to stop 
and divert the torrent, by turning the earth 
against it with his foot, and opening at the same 
time with his mattock a new trench to receive 
it. This method of conveying moisture and nou¬ 
rishment to a land rarely or ever refreshed with 
rain, is often alluded to in the Holy Scriptures, 
where also it is made the distinguishing quality 
betwixt Egypt and the Land of Canaan. “ For 
“ the land,” says Moses to the children of Israel, 
Deut. xi. 10, 11. “ whither thou goest in to pos- 
“ sess it, is not as the kind of Egypt, from 
“ whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
“ seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a gar- 
“ den of herbs; but the land whither ye. go to 

“ possess 
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“ possess it, is a land, of hills and vallies, and 
“ drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” 

Of the Egyptian Animals. 

If, from this short account of their vegetable 
productions, we enquire after their animals, the 
hippopotamus is what the present race of Egyp¬ 
tians are not at all acquainted, with. Nay, the 
very crocodile, or timsah, as they call it, so rarely 
appears below the cataracts, that the sight of it 
is as great a curiosity to them as to the Eu¬ 
ropeans. In like manner the ibis, that was once 
known to every family, is now become exceed¬ 
ingly rare; neither could, I learn that it was any 
where to be met with. By the skeleton of one 
of these birds embalmed, which I brought from 
Egypt, the upper part of .the bill (for the lower 
is mouldered away) is shaped exactly like that of 
the numenius, or curlew. .The thigh bone is five, 
and . the tibia six inches . long; each of them 
smaller and more delicate than in the heron; and 
consequently the crus rigidum, which is attribu¬ 
ted to it by Tully # , seems to be without founda¬ 
tion. The feathers are so scorched, by the com¬ 
position they were embalmed with, that they 
have lost their original colour, which, according 
to Plutarch, should be both black and white as 
in the xo*w*s. That part of the rump, or region 

of 

* Ibes maximum vim serpentium conficiunt, cum sint aves ex¬ 
cels*, cruribus rigidis, corneo proccroque rostro. De nat. Deor. 
l.'i. p. 210 . Ed. Lamb. 
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of the kidneys, which remains, is of the same 
bigness as in an ordinary pullet; from which cir¬ 
cumstance, the ibis appears to have been of a 
smaller size than our heron or bittern. The figure 
which I have of this *&*&>&* in a sardonyx^ 
(the same likewise that is upon an Egyptian me¬ 
dal of Hadrian, in the smaller brass), shews it to 
come nearer to the stork, in shape ancj in ges¬ 
ture too, than to either of the birds last men¬ 
tioned. 

But the loss of the ibis is abundantly supplied 
by the stork. For, besides a great number of 
them that might undoubtedly escape my notice, 

I saw, in the middle of April 1722, (our ship ly¬ 
ing then at anchor under Mount Carmel), three 
flights of them, some of which were more open 
ami scattered, with larger intervals between 
them; others were closer and more compact, as 
in the flights of crows and other birds, each of 
which took up more than three hours in passing 
by us, extending itself at the same time more 
than half a mile in breadth. They were then, 
leaving Egypt, where the canals and the ponds 
that are annually left by the Nile were become 
dry, and directed themselves towards the N. E. 
No less extraordinary and surprising are those 
flights of pigeons, which have been observed in 
New England, and in other parts of America 

This 

* * In«*Virginia, I have seen the pigeons of passage fly in 
‘ such, continued trains three days successively, that there was 
* not the least interval in losing sight of them, but that some- 
‘ where or other in the air they were to be seen continuing their 

* flight 
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This I mention as a parallel case, because some 
do not easily give credit to iny account. 

It is observecT of the storks, when they know 
their appointed time, Jer. viii. 7- that, for about 
the space of a fortnight, before they pass from 
one country to another, they constantly resort 
together, from all the circumjacent parts, in a 
certain plain; and there forming themselves, once 
every day, into a dou-wanne, or council, (accord¬ 
ing to the phrase of these Eastern nations), are 
said to determine the exact time of their depar¬ 
ture, and the place of their future abodes. Those 
that frequent the marshes of Barbary, appear 
about three weeks sooner than the flights above 
mentioned,.though they likewise are supposed to 
come from Egypt; whither also they return a 
little after the autumnal equinox, the Nile being 
then retired within its banks, and the country in 
a proper disposition to supply them with nourish* 
meot. 

The Mahometans have the bd-arje (for so they, 
commonly call the stork*) in the highest esteem 
and veneration. It is as sacred among them, as 

the 

* flight south. Where they roost (which they do on one ano- 

* thers backs) they often break down the limbs of oaks by their 

* weight, and leave their dung some inches thick under the trees 

* hey roost upon.’ Catesby’s Carolina, p. 23. 

* Leklei or Leg/eg is the name, that is commonly used by the 
Arabian authors, though bel-arje prevails all over Barbary. Bo- 
chart (Hieroz. 1. ii. c. 29.) supposeth it to be the same with the 
hasida of the Scriptures, a bird which was so called from the 
piety of it. Nam m*Dn piam et benignam sonat. Id. ibid. 
£ximia ciconiis inest pietas. Etenim quantum temporis impen- 
deiint feetibus educandis, tantum et ipsae a pull is suis invicem 
aluntur. Solin. Polyhist. c. 53. ALlian. Hist. Animal. L iii. 
c. 23. Horap. 1. ii. c. 55. 
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the ibis was amongst the Egyptians, and no less 
profane would that person be* accounted who 
should attempt to kill, nay even to hurt or mo¬ 
lest it. The great regard that is paid to these 
birds, might have been first obtained, not so 
much from the service they are of to a moist 
fpnny country *, in clearing it from a variety of 
useless reptiles and insects, as from the solemn 
gesticulations which they make, whenever they 
rest upon the ground, or return to their nests. 
For, first of all, they throw their heads back¬ 
wards, m a posture of adoration ; then they strike 
together, as vyith a pair of castanets f, the upper 
and lower parts of their bill; afterwards they 
prostrate their necks in a suppliant manner down 
to the ground, repeating the same gesticulations 
three or four times together. The Eastern na¬ 
tions have the like reverence for the pigeon, and 
all the dove kind, whose cooing, or in the pro¬ 
phet’s expression, Nah. ii. 7- their tabring upon 
their breasts, they interpret as so many acts of 
worship and devotion. For upon these occasions 

their 

* Thus it is said of the prophet of Thessaly, OmvmAu h 
(it ifcnrttt) in vraXAvf ms tttttiiburns |sr<0«s»em; <£«. 
awttnttf. Plut. de Isid. p. 380. Honos iis serpentium ex- 
itio tantus, ut in Thessalia capitale fuerjt occidisse. Plin. 1. x. 
c. 23. , 

f From this poise it was called crpjtallstria by the ancients, 
the crotalum bong likewise supposed to have been taken from 
it. 

-crepitante ticonia rostro. Ovid. Met. 1. yi. 

Sonus, qub crepitant, oris potius, quam vocis est. Solin. Polybist. 
Ut supra. Km »vr«s xiAcgytt;, iroln wtcfitmtf i/tutf KPOTISftN. 
Phllostr. Epist. ad Epict. Ciconise, quasi Cicanise, a sono, quo 
crepitant, dict« sunt > quern rostro quatiente faciunt. Isid. Orig. 
1. xii. p. 1134. 
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their souls are supposed to go out in search of 
God; or, in the Psalmist's phrase, to call upon 
him. The storks breed plentifully in Barbary 
every summer. They make their nests with dry 
twigs of trees, which they place upon the high* 
est parts of old ruins or houses, in the canals of 
ancient aqueducts, and frequently (so very fami¬ 
liar they are, by being never molested) upon the 
very tops of their mosques and dwelling houses. 
The fir, and other trees likewise, when these are 
wanting, are a dwelling for the stork , Psal. civ. 17. 

The sands and mountainous districts, on both 
sides of the N ile, afford us as great a plenty, both 
of the lizard and the serpentine kinds, as are 
found in the desert qf Sin. The cerastes, proba¬ 
bly the true Egyptian aspic, is the most common 
species of the latter. Signore G-abrieli, whom I 
have mentioned above, shewed me a couple of 
these vipers, which he had kept five years in a 
large crystal vessel, without any visible food. 
They were usually coiled up in some fine sand, 
which was placed in the bottom of the vessel; 
and when I saw them, they had just cast their 
skins, and were as brisk and lively as if newly 
taken. The horns of this viper are white and 
shining, in shape like to half a grain of barley, 
though scarce of that bigness,. 

Of the lizard kiqd, the warral is of so docible 
a nature, and appears withal to be so affected 
with music, that I have seen several of them 
keep exact time and motion with the dervishes, 
in their circulatory dances, running over their 

heads 
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heads and arms, turning when they turned, and 
Stopping when they stopped. * I have likewise 
read that the dab, another lizard which I have 
described *, is a lover of mUSic, particularly of 
the bagpipe f. This; I presume, (aS there iS no 
small affinity betwixt the lizard and the Serpent 
kind), may bear some relation to the quality whicli 
the latter is supposed td have, df being charmed 
and affected with music. The PSalmist alludes 
to it (Psal. lviii. 4,5.) tvhen he mentions the deaf 
adder, which stoppeth her ear, and refukth to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never ho wisely. 
The like is taken notice of Eccles: x. 11. Surely 
the serpent will bite without enchantment, and a 
babbler is no better. Jer: viii. 17 . / will send ser¬ 
pents, cockatrices among you, which will not be 
charmed, and they Shall bite yoii. The expression 
of St Paul, t* faht lit aimgu owcu, Eph. Vi. 1(5). is 
supposed likewise to be in allusion to the <•» 
cZitat of Orpheus, in the preface aty x«SW. In all 
which texts of Scripture, the dhatiriing of ser¬ 
pents seems td be alluded td, either as a matter 
bf fact, or aS att opinion at least that was com¬ 
monly received. The same notion of preventing 
the venom of serpents', ahd other nOxioUs ani- 

vol. ii. 21 m mals, 

* Vid. vol, i. p. 325. 

f- Mr Greaves* frieftd ait Grand Kairo had many four-legged 
serpents (lizards) blackish, with long knotty tails, ending, in A 
point obtuse. These are something-like the crocodile, but differ 
in the head, and tail, and skin. These serpents (lizards) when 
the weather is hot, would, Upon music, come but and run upon 
him i but in the winter they lie as dead. Yet some of them will 
scramble a little and move. Of this'music, they love the bag¬ 
pipe best. Greaves’Observations, vol. K. p. 523; 
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foals, by charming them with certain sounds, or 
by muttering some particular words, or by wri¬ 
ting upon scroUs of paper certain sentences or 
combinations of numbers, has formerly prevailed 
all over Greece * and Rome, as it does to this 
day, all over those parts of Barhary where I have 
travelled 

I was informed, that more than forty thousand 
persons in Kairo, and in the neighbourhood, live 
upon no other food than lizards and serpents. 
This singularity entitles them, among other reli¬ 
gious privileges, to the honour of attending more 
immediately upon the embroidered hanging of 
black silk, which are made every year for the 
kaaba of Mecca, and conducted with great pomp 
and ceremony, from the castle, through tire 
streets of Kairo, the day when they set out upon 
their pilgrimage to thfo place. I saw, upon this 
occasion, a number of this order, who sang and 
danced before it, throwing their bodies, at certain 
intervals, into a variety of enthusiastic gestures. 
Such like acts of devotiori, how ludicrous soever 
they may appear to us, have been always looked 
upon with reverence by the Eastern nations. 
Thus we find, (Psal. cxlix. 3.) that the Lords 
name was to be praised, in the dance. And again, 

(Psal. 

* Atyturtmt «y*> wviittttpuu ftuytiti tut nrtx*(‘* art; « tv 

v;«jv tumiQsftu. tm 3i QvMm tv; (riwtu, rtn xxTttynnvrtu- 
tif, at* ftuttt sr (Mtyvn jUtu. ALlian. Hist. Animal. 1. vi. c. 33. 
Jlechart. (in Hieroz. par. post, l.iii. c. 6.) has collected a great 
many authorities, both from Greek, and Latin authors, to this 
purpose. 

f Wd. Pref. and vol. i. p. 365, &c. and Ludolf. Hist. 
ALthiop. L i. c. 16. et Comment, p. 216. 
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(Pm?, cl. 4) that he was to be praised with the tim¬ 
brel'ahd dance. AgtieaMy to which injunctions, 
all the women went 6kt after Miriam with timbrels 
and dances, E^od. xv. 20. and David, in-bringing 
the ark from the house of Obed-Edom, danced be¬ 
fore the L&td, 2 Sahr. vi. 14' 10 * J 

SECTJOK tl. 

Some additional Observations with regard to the 
Animals (f Egypt , particularly as they relate to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

It is very probable, tbit -the sacred historian, 
in prohibiting or allowing several species of ani¬ 
mals for food, made frequent allusions to those of 
Egypt, with which the Israelites (as jirtt■‘depart¬ 
ed out of that country) may be supposed to have 
been well acquainted. The Egyptian zoology 
therefore, no less than that of the neighbouring 
parts of Africa, Palestine, andArabia, deserves to 
be further inquired into and considered, as from 
thence no small light may be "given to the Holy 
Scriptures in that curious branch of literature. 

For how deficient we are in the knowledge of 
the Scripture animals, even after the many labo¬ 
rious researches of the Jewish rabbies, the sacred 
critics, and other persons of profound learning 
and experience, will sufficiently appear from the 
following doubts and-observations. If then we 
begin with such quadrupeds of the wilder sort, 
as were allowed the Israelites for food, (for the 
tamer kinds are so Well known, that they will 

admit 
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admit of no dispute), we shall find seven of them 
enumerated, Deut. xiv. 5. But with what uncer¬ 
tainty and disagreement the greatest part of them 
at least have been pnder stood an$ interpreted, will 
sufficiently appear from the general view that is 
here given of their respective translations. 
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I. Let us examine them therefore, according 
to the order wherein they are placed, and begin 
with the aik, which is rendered the hart or deer, 
in a)l translations. Now, as it may be presumed 
that the rule is to be here understood row*, or a-, 
a kind including its species, it will comprehend 
all the varieties of the deer-kind, at least as many 
of them as we are to enquire after at present, 
whether they are distinguished by round horus, 
such as are peculiar to the stag, or by flat horns, 
which is the chief characteristic of the fallow- 
deer, or by the smallness of the branches, which 
is the distinction of the roe. 

II. The tzebi then, provided it be properly, as 
it is universally, rendered the roe, could at most 
be a variety only, or species of the deer-kind, 
and not a distinct genus itself. It may be ques¬ 
tioned likewise, whether the roe *, or, according 
to its Latin name, caprea or capreolus, was a na¬ 
tive of these southern countries. For the 
Greek name, may, with more probability, be ren¬ 
dered the gazel Qr antilope, which is very common 
all over Greece, Syria, the Holy Land, Egypt and 
Barbary. It is not likely therefore, that so no¬ 
ted an animal as this, should want a proper and 
peculiar appellation to identify and distinguish it 
from all other horned quadrupeds. If then 
is not this distinguishing appellation, what other 
can be appropriated to it ? Inasmuch as it will 
be shewn, that the pygargus, the strepsiceros, the 

addace, 

* In Africa autcm net esse apros, nec c err os, nec capreas, nec 
urso*. Plin. l.viiL c. 58. 
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addace, and oryx, thoagfi noted names, do more 
properly belong to other specie*: 

It may be further urged, that the characteris¬ 
tics which are attributed to tht both m sa¬ 
cred and profane history, will vOfy well agree 
with the atrtifope. Thus Aristotle* describes the 
Ztptkt to be the smallest of the hornfcd animals, as 
the antilope certainly is, being even smaller than 
the roe. The is described to have fine eyeiti 
and, in these countries, those of the atttilope ate 
so to a proverb. The damset, whose name was To- 
bit ha, which is, by interpretation, Dorcas, (Acts ix. 
36.) might be so called from this particular fea¬ 
ture and dtcumstance. David’s GaditeS, (1 Chr. 
xii. 8.) together with Asahel, (3 Sam. ii. 18.) are 
said to he as swift of fdot as the tzebi, and few 
creatures exceed the antilope in swiftness. More¬ 
over the dorcas is generally hatrred, together with 
the bubalus, in books of natural history^, as the 
most common and noted animals of the more so¬ 
litary parts of these countries ; and such are the 
antilope and wild beeve. For the lerwee and lid- 
mee, though they are equally natives, and perhaps 
the only Other clean animals (the deer and bufalo 
excepted) that are so, yet being not so gregarious 
or frequently met with, have not been equally 
taken notice of. The antilope likewise is in great 

esteem 

* E A*%tru tfi T»* xtfitfiQtt^tn 7 »(kJ 

f y*{ r# («» mi ivtftfuertt. £tym< 

f Herod. Melpom. p. 324. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 568. In aridis 
^uidem Agypti locis, caprtyli [instead of darcades, there being 
no other Latki name to express it] rescuntur et bubdli. Amm. 
Marcell. 1. xxii. 
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esteem among the Eastern nations for food, ha¬ 
ying a very sweet nu|*ky taste, which is highly 
agreeable to tlieir palates; and therefore the tzeki 
(or antjlope, as I interpret it) might well he recei¬ 
ved, as one of the dainties at Solomons table, 

1 Kings iv. S3. If then we 4y all these circum¬ 
stances together, they will appear tp be much 
more applicable to the gazel or antilope, which is 
a quadruped well known, and gregarious, than to 
the roe, mprea or capreolus, which was either not 
known at all, or else very rare in these coun¬ 
tries. 

III. As I suspect, the damn of Junius, or the 
faUmo-deer, according to our translation, to be a 
native of these, southern climates, pr provided it 
was, would still he comprehended under the dile, 
or deer kind, yachmur* t the third of these ani¬ 
mals, may, with more probability, be rendered 
the bubalus, i. e. the beklaer el jvash, (vol. i. p. 310.) 
or wild beeve, as it is authorized by most transla- 
tions. Now, it has been already observed, that 
the bekker el wmh, or bubalus , frequents the more 
solitary parts of these countries, no less than the 
antilope, and is equally gregarious. Yet it is 
much larger, being equal to our stag or red deer, 
with which likewise it agrees in colour, as yach* 
mur likewise, the supposed Scripture name, (being 
a derivative from *1DH, hommar , rubcre ) may de¬ 
note. 

* 2 achmour, the correspondent name in the Arabic version, is 
defined by Lexicographi, to be Animal bicorne, in sylvis degens, 
baud dissitmle cervo, at eo velocius •, which description agrees very 
well with the bebker el wash. 
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note. The flesh of the btkker cl wash is very 
sweet and nourishing, much preferable to that of 
the red deer. So that the yachmur , or wild beeve, 
as I have rendered it, might well be received with 
the deer and the antilope, at Solomons table, as 
above mentioned, 1 Kings iv. 23. 

I Vi As the rupicapra, sylvestris hircus , or the mid 
goati are words of too general signification to be 
received for the akko, we may rather take it for 
that particular species of the wild goat, which 
the lxx and the Vulgate call the tragelaphus, i. e. 
the goat-deer by interpretation. The tragelaphus 
has been described (vol. i. p. 310.) under the 
name of Jishtdll or lettoee , and is probably the very 
same animal that was brought into this island 
from Barbary about two centuries ago, and known 
in books of natural history by the name of tra¬ 
gelaphus Can. As then these southern countries 
afford an animal to'whom this name is highly ap¬ 
plicable, akko may, with propriety enough, be 
rendered the krwee, tragelaphus, or goat-deer. 
The horns of this species, which are furrowed 
and wrinkled, as in the goat-kind, are a foot or 
fifteen inches long, and bend over the back; 
though tliey are shorter and more crooked than 
those of the ibex or steinbuck. In the Arabic ver¬ 
sion, the krwee is given (by transposition per¬ 
haps) for the following species or the deshon, 
which will rather appear to be the pygarg. 

V. The deshon then, the next in order, is ren¬ 
dered in most translations, the pygarg. But what 
the pygarg is, and what are its distinguishing 

characteristics, 
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bharacteristics, will not be so easily determined. 
The word itself seems to denote a creature, whose 
hinder parts are of a white colour, and may there¬ 
fore be equivalent in our language to the white 
buttocks. Such is the lidmee, which I have en¬ 
deavoured to prove (vol. i. p. 312.) to be the 
stfepsiceros *; from the Wreathed fashion of its 
horns, as it might also be the adduce, Which some 
authors suppose f td be cdrrujttly giveii instead of 
aldassem, the Hebrew name. The lidmee Is sha¬ 
ped exactly like the common antilope, with which 
it agrees in colour, and in the fashion of its 
horns; only that, in the lidmee, they are of twice 
the length, as the animal itSelf is of twice the 
bigness. I have one of these animals well deli¬ 
neated upon the revefse of a medal of Philip’s, of 
thf large brass, which I brought with me from 
Tisdrus, called by Mediobarbus, capra amalthea, 
by Angelloni, more justly, gazello, f. 301. The 
skins of the lidmee and bekker el wash; (fof the 
lerwee's was lost in tanning), Were deposited some 
time ago in the museum of the Royal Society, 
where they may be consulted by the curious. 

VI. We come now to the sixth species, the 
thau, which has been generally rendered the oryx. 
Now the oryx is described to be of the goat- 

vol. ii. 2 N kind, 

* Cornua autem erects,-ftlganftnque arabitu contorta et in 
leve fastigium exacuta (tit lyra's diceres) strepsiceroti data sunt, 
quern addacem Africa appellat. Plin. 1. xi. c. 37. 

f Strepsicerotes —Sic erfim Afri vocant aldassem, teste Plinio, 
1. xi. c. 37. etsi corrupts legimus addacem, appellatione ex nomine 
Hebrseo et articulo eorum depravata. Jun. et Trenrell. ad Deut. 
xiv. 5. 
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kind *, with the hair growing backward or to¬ 
wards the head. It is further described to be of 
the size of a beeve, according to Herodotus f, and 
to be likewise a fierce creature £, contrary to what 
is observed of the goat or deer-kind, or even of 
the bubalus, or bekker el tvash ; which, unless they 
are irritated and highly provoked, are all of them 
of a shy and timorous nature. Now, the only 
creature that we are acquainted with, to which 
these signatures will in any manner appertain, is 
the bufafa ||, which is well known in Asia and 
Egypt, as well as in Italy, and other parts of 
Christendom. The bttfalo then may be so far 
reckoned of the goat-kind, as the horns.are not 
smooth and even, as in the beeve, but rough and 
wrinkled as in the goat. The hair, particularly 
about the head and neck, (for the other parts are 
thinly clothed), lies usually in a rough, curled, 
irregular manner. It is a little more or less of 
the size of a common beeve, agreeing so far with 
the description of Herodotus. It is also a sullen, 
malevolent, spiteful animal, being often known 
to pursue the unwary traveller, especially if clad 

in 

* Caprarum sylvestrinm generis sunt et oryges $ soli quibus- 
dam diet! cotitrario pilo vestiri et ad caput verso. Plin. 1. viii. 
c. 53. 

f Miytto; 3i to Kane flw tn. Herod, de Oryge in Melp. 
t Ogvrsg*< 

’Ayfioivftts OPTS, xfvifof dqgs rn fUtXtfx. 

Oppian. Cyneg. 1. ii. ver. 45. 

|| Buffeium ex bourn ^ferorum potissimum) genere esse tola 
ipsius corporis figura loquitur ,—Buffelus audax, fcrusque, et infen- 
sus homini—Antiquum hujus quadrupedis noraen latet. Aldrov, 
de Quadr. bisulcis, p.365. 
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in scarlet, as I myself have seen ; whom it will 
not only pursue, but, if not prevented by force 
or flight, it will attack, and fall upon with great 
fierceness. If the bufalo then, as being natural¬ 
ly of a wild and untractable disposition, was not 
originally reckoned among their flocks* (however 
it may have since become tamer and more do¬ 
mesticated) it may not improperly be taken for 
the than or oryx, whereof w r e have had hitherto 
little account. 

VII. Thus far we are well acquainted with the 
animals that still continue to be, as it may be 
presumed they have always been, natives of these 
countries. There is no small probability there¬ 
fore, that they are the very same which were in¬ 
tended by the Hebrew names above recited. As 
for the zomer, which is the last we are to inquire 
after, it is rendered in most translations, the Ca¬ 
melopardalis, and in the Arabic version jeraffa, or 
zuraffa ; which still continues to be the Eastern 
name of that quadruped. The Syriac explains it 
by capra rupicola, as we do by chamois ; though 
neither this nor the ibex are, as far as I can learn, 
inhabitants of these countries. Bochart calls it 
caprca genus, which, like most of his other 
names, are too general to be instructive. It is 

probable 

* Columella places the o>yie amongst his feret peeudes ; an ex¬ 
pression that may rather denote the creature to be of a wild than 
of a fierce nature.—Ferae foetse peeudes, ut capreoli, dameeque, nec 
minus orygum cervorumque genera, et aprorum.—Nec patiendus 
est oryx, aut aper, aliusve quis ferns ultra quadrimulum senescere. 
Colum. 1. ix. c. 1. What the same author observes, de embus, 
dim fercr, nunc peeudes, may be likewise applied to the oryges, 
ulimfer.e, nunc peeudes. 
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probable therefore, from this concurrence in most 
of the translations, the animal itself being like¬ 
wise of the clean kind, that the zdmer may be 
the same with the jeraffa. For though the Ca¬ 
melopardalis, as it is objected by Bochart, was a 
very rare animal, and not known in Europe be¬ 
fore Cesar’s dictatorship, (ten of them were exhi¬ 
bited at once, in the secular games, hy the empe¬ 
ror Philip), yet it might still have been common 
enough in Egypt, as it was a native of Ethiopia, 
the adjoining country. It may therefore be pre¬ 
sumed, that the Israelites, during their long cap¬ 
tivity in Egypt, were not only well acquainted^ 
•with it, but might at different times have tasted 
it. 

For it is nqt the number or the plenty of the 
apimals here enumerated that is to be regarded, 
hnt the nature and quality of them ; so far, at 
least, as they agree with the characteristics (Lev. 
3$i. 3. Deut. xiv. 6.) of chewing the cud, and divi¬ 
ding the hoof ; and we may add, of having horns 
also, with which all the above mentioned species 
are armed, ^either are we to confine them alto¬ 
gether to such species only as were known to the 
Israelites at the giving of the law, but to such 
likewise as, in process of time, and in the course 
of their marches and settlements, they might af¬ 
terwards be acquainted with. So that, upon the 
whole, and according to the best light and know¬ 
ledge we have at present in this particular branch 
of the sacred zoology, the deer, the antilope, the 
wild beeve, the goat-deer, the white buttocks, the 

bufalo, 
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bufalo and jeraffa, may lay in the best claim to 
be the aile, tzabi, yachmur, akko, deshon, thau, and 
Sfdmer of the Holy Scriptures. 

If, from the quadrupeds, we carry our inquiries, 
into the names and characteristics of birds, we 
shall find the same difficulties that were com¬ 
plained of above, still increasing upon us. For 
it was easy, by the plain and obvious characteris¬ 
tics of chewing the cud and dividing the hoof , to 
distingqish the clean quadrupeds from those that 
were unclean, fiut W e find no such general and 
infallible distinction to have heen applied to birds. 
For to be granjvorous alone, could not be the 
specific mark of those that were clean; in as 
much as the ostrich, and several others which 
\yere entirely excluded, would then have apper¬ 
tained to this tribe. Or if we understand 
tohowr, which we translate clean, to intimate the 
chastity of them, in opposition to such as were 
salacious, what birds agree more w r ith the latter 
of these characters than the dove and the pigeon? 
\yhich notwithstanding were reckoned clean, and 
universally allowed both for food and sacrifice. 
Or if tohowr should denote a clean eater, in con¬ 
tradistinction to those that live upon rapine, car¬ 
rion, and nastiness, which may probably be the 
beat construction of the word, yet even this can¬ 
not be universally received; because the tamer 
species of the gallinaceous kind are as fond of 
c.arrion and nastiness, wherever they find it, as 
some of the birds of prey. In the rabbinical 
learning, among other vague non-identifying cha¬ 
racteristics. 
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racteristics, the clean birds have assigned to each 
of them a swollen neck, and an hinder toe extra¬ 
ordinary; expressive perhaps of the crops and 
spurs, as we call them, of the gallinaceous kind. 
But then several of those that are web-footed and 
clean, such as the goose and the duck, would be 
excluded ; in as much as they are deficient in one 
or other of these tokens. 

Or, if we suppose that all birds were clean in 
general, except those which are particularly 1 reci¬ 
ted by their names (Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv.) as 
unclean, yet still we shall be at a loss, unless we 
could be sure that a right interpretation has been 
put upon these names by our translators. On the 
contrary, how little truth and certainty we are 
likely to obtain in this point, will appear from 
the great variety and disagreement which we find 
in their respective interpretations. For it maybe 
presumed, that every translator, for want of be¬ 
ing acquainted with the animals peculiar to these 
eastern countries, would accommodate the He¬ 
brew names, as well as he could, to those of his 
own. Thus mn, haddayoh, (Deut. xiv. 13.) is 
rendered the vulture, and described to be after his 
kind. But as we are hitherto acquainted with 
one species only in these countries, it is impro¬ 
perly said to be after his kind. Haddayoh, there¬ 
fore, must be the name of some other bird of a 
more extensive family. In like manner, if HDJK, 
anophoh, is rightly translated the heron, (ver. 18.) 
which likewise was after his kind, then the stork, 
from the near affinity to it, would not have been 

distinctly 
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distinctly given, but included in that tribe. One 
or other therefore of these original names must 
belong to some other bird not here specified. The 
kite or glede also, should not have been particu¬ 
larly mentioned, provided pn, haneitz, is the 
hawk ; because as this Was after his kind, (Lev. 
xi. 16.) the kite or glede would be considered only 
as a species. And it may be further observed, 
particularly with regard to our own translation, 
that the ossifrage and the ospray , (Deut. xiv. 12.) 
the kite likewise and the glede, (ver. 13.) are ge¬ 
nerally taken for synonymous terms ; and conse¬ 
quently our English catalogue will fall short by 
two at least of the number that is given us in the 
original. 

If we pass on from the birds, to the fowls that 
creep, going upon all-four, (Lev. xi. 20. &c.) which 
is the Scripture description of insects, we shall 
find this class of animals to be attended with no 
fewer difficulties than the former. For if the bee¬ 
tle, as we render bjnn, hargol, (ver. 22.) was to 
be eaten after his kind, then, among others, the 
scarabceus stercorarius, the filthiest of animals, 
was to be eaten. The locust too, as it was to be 
eaten after his kind, would properly have inclu¬ 
ded the bald locust (perhaps the mantis) and the 
grasshopper. The bald locust and grasshopper 
therefore, instead of being laid down (yi*«»«s) as 
kinds, should have rather been considered («9«»s) 
as species only of the locust-kind, and omitted 
upon that account. And indeed, the characteris¬ 
tics of this family, as they are given us in all 

translations, 
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translations, seem to be laid down with ve/y little 
propriety. 

For, in the first place, (fjwn yitP) shairett ho• 
oph, which we render fowls that creep , may be 
more properly translated breeding fowls, or fowls 
that multiply , from the infinitely greater number 
of eggs that are produced by insects, than by vo¬ 
latiles of any other kind. It may be observed 
again, that insects do not properly walk upon 

four, but six feet. 'E£«sr«2* 3« rot retain* & octree ant, sayS 

Aristotle, 1. iv. c. 6. y iBe usu part. ‘ His omni- 
‘ bus/ says Pliny, 1. xi. c. 48. ‘ sunt seni pedes.’ 
Neither is there any adequate description peculiar 
to this tribe conveyed to us, by their being said, 
to have legs upon their feet, to leap withal upon the 
earth; because they have this in common only 
with birds, frogs, and several other creatures. 
The original expression therefore (injb vSllS 
byDD D’y-Q ntytt) asher lo keraim memaal le- 
rigeleou lenettar, &c. may probably bear this con¬ 
struction ; viz. which have knees upon, or above 
their hinder legs to leap * withal upon the earth. 
For to apply this description to the locust or 
HD in, harbah, (the only one we know of the 
four f, that are mentioned, Lev. xi. 22.) this in¬ 
sect has the two hindermost of its legs or feet 
much stronger, larger and longer than any of the 
foremost. In them the knee, or the articulation 

of 

* Insecta, quae novlssimos pedes habent longos, saliunt, ut lo¬ 
custs. Plin. 1. xi. c.8*. 

i Vt%. I-QIK arbah, QybO sailam, chargal, 3JH 

chogab ) the three latter being **■*£ rtytuit*. See the figure of 
the locust, in plate, p. 161. yol. iL 
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of the leg and thigh is distinguished by a re¬ 
markable bending. or curvature; whereby it is 
able, whenever prepared to jump, to spring and 
raise itself up with great force and activity. As 
the principal distinction therefore betwixt the 
dean and unclean insects, seems to have depends 
ed upon this particular shape and structure of the 
hinder feet, the action which is ascribed to the 
clean insects, of going upon four {viz. the fore¬ 
most feet) and leaping upon the (two) hindermost,. 
is a characteristic as Apgessive of the original- 
text, as it is of .the animals 'to whom it apper¬ 
tains. 

After the creeping folds, let us, in the last 
place, take a short survey of (ptPfl ptP) shair- 
etz hashairetz, the creeping things (Lev. xi. 29,30.) 
that creeps or (as shairetz is; taken above, and 
Gen. i. 20,21.) which bring forth abundantly, upon 
the earth. As this then appears to be the Scrip-, 
ture phrase for reptiles, which are further descri¬ 
bed to be multiparous, with what propriety can 
we place among them the weasel, the mouse, the 
ferret, or the mole, which are no greater breeders 
than a variety of others of the lesser viviparous 
quadrupeds ? For the tortoise, the ehamaeleon, the 
lizard, and the snail (the slug rather, or Umax'), 
are animals of a quite different nature, habit and 
complexion, having all of them smooth skins, 
and are likewise oviparous. Whereas the others 
partake altogether of such actions and character¬ 
istics, as are peculiar to the hairy viviparous un¬ 
clean quadrupeds, that have paws for fingers, 

vol. ix. 2 0 (Lev* 
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(Lev. xi. 3. 3. 27.) and would of course be inplu. 
ded among them. Instead of the weasel there* 
fore, &c. may we qotwith more propriety join to 
this class, the toad, the snail or cochlea terrestris, 
the skink, or i K nxx. the crocodile, 

or some other oviparous animals of the like pro¬ 
lific nature and quality? 

But still the greatest difficulty will lie in ap¬ 
propriating the original names respectively to 
these, or if they are not approved of, to other 
species of the prolific wPirous animals, that may 
be found more suitable to them, or more peculiar 
to these countries. Among the rest however, it 
may be presumed that jpOtWfl, iinsapietk, bears 
no small' relation to champsa, or tmsah, the Egyp¬ 
tian appellation for the crocodile, as tzab, and 
ntttDS, letaah, have been already supposed, (vol. i. 
p. 325.) to be the dHaabznd taitah y the Arabic names 
at this tifpe for the caudiverbera and the chameeleon. 
But hbw variously interpreters have understood 
the original names of this class of animals, will 
sufficiently appear from the general view that is 
here given of them. 


Heb. 
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But, besides the great variety of animals which 
have been already taken notice of, from Lev. xi. 
and Deut. xiv. the Scriptures afford us -a number 
of others, such as the behemoth, the laoiathan, the 
reem, the kaath, the ta'nnim, See. that are no less 
difficult to explain, wffich'-will be" the subject of 
the following section. With regard: likewise to 
the botanical part of the natural history of the 
Holy Scriptures, we meet with the like doubts 
and obscurities ; the dudahn, the kikaion , the go¬ 
pher* wood, the almugjfrte, with many others, 

continuiag 

* In Hutter’s Cubes, the word “153 (which Hiller, in his Hit- 
rophyticon , supposes to be the same, by a transposition of letters, 
with and that the ^3 J *t£J t, Gen.vi. 14. consequently must 
signify £vA« or boards smoothed with the plane) seems 

to be well rendered jdnua. picta , or the torch pine. And as the 
derivative is, in several places of Scripture, expressed in 

our translation by brimstone, the most inflammable of minerals, 
gopher wood may be the. same with wood that will easily take 
fire ; such as is the wood of the jane, the cedar, and other resi- 
niferous trees. Besides the cedar 'tad fir that were brought to 
Solomon from Libanus, we read likewise (2 Chron.) of the ahnstg, 
or, by a transposition of letters, the algum tree.- This we may 
take for the cypress, which Diodorus Siculus, 1. six. c. 58. and 
Bochart in Fhaug. 1. c. 4. acquaint us, was equally known and 
flourishing in those parts. Of the dhnuglrees likewise were made 
harps and psalteries for the angers, 1 Kings x. 12. 2 Chron^ix. 
21. the wood of it no doubt being of the closest grain, and fit¬ 
test consequently for that purpose. The like use is still made in 
Italy, and other places, ef the cypress wood, which is preferred 
to all others for violins, harpsichords, and other the like stringed 
instruments. Hiller, in his Hierophyticpn, makes algumim, or el- 
mssggim, (as t) [y, which is joined witb.it, is made to signify ei¬ 
ther wood or trees),' to be the general name only for the wood of 
the gum-besting trues, at for toe trees themselves. ‘ Quid enim,’ 
says he, p. 106. ‘ D*p13'?K quam Q'niJ Sj{t gutta gura- 
‘ mium ? quid D*JlOStt qua® D?31D *7 $0 liquidorum guttae? 

* Omnia enim gummium genera primo liquids ex arbore manant, 

* deinde siccantur et durescunt.’ But aa tht£edar trees, and the 

fit 
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continuing still in dispute, notwithstanding the 
same pains and labour have been equally bestow¬ 
ed upon that subject as upon the zoology. * For 
it must be universally acknowledged, that we are 
hitherto very imperfectly instructed, and want 
therefore to be much better acquainted with the 
real objects and things themselves, before We can 
be able to ascertain, with any certainty, their re¬ 
spective names, distinctions and varieties. The 
names likewise which they are called by at pre¬ 
sent in these eastern couhtries, would be of great 
assistance ; as some of them, it may be presu¬ 
med, continue to be the very same, whilst others 
may be traditional of, or derivatives* from, the 
originals. 

We must wait therefore for the aid and assis¬ 
tance of some future discoveries and observations, 
before these branches of natural knowledge are 

O 

brought 

fir trees are joined with the altnug or algum (fees, some particular 
speeies, rather than the whole genus, may be' presumed. to have 
be^n here rather intended. 

* Thus the word /lesser ("IJJtJ) which is always rendered the 
eagle, is applied by the Arabs to the vulture only, which is .a 
moye specious bird; and indeed, from the baldness ascribed to the 
/lesser, (Mic. i. 16.) we should rather take nesser for the vidture, 
which has no feathers, but a little white down only upon the 
head and neck, than for the eagle, which is properly clothed 
with feathers in those parts ; for what is commonly called the 
bald buzzard or eagle, is not really so, but differs from the other 
species by the white feathers upon the crown. The dhaab, the 
taitah, &c. above mentioned, may be other instances. Among 
the ^plants likewise, ailoh (nSti) which is commonly rendered 
the oak, is in Barbery, among the Arabs, the ordinary name for a 
beautiful berry-bearing tree, otherwise called tmedarach. The 
safsttf too of the Arabs, by which they understand the abeile or 
poplar, is the very same with the PjfDJf, Ezek. xvii. 5. which we 
render the willow tree. 
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brought to any tolerable degree of certainty. 
And indeed, provided every curious person, who 
has the good fortune to be acquainted with these 
countries, would contribute his share towards this 
valuable undertaking, it could not be long, ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing humour of travelling in 
this age, before a laudable, if not a sufficient 
quantity of materials might be collected for this 
purpose. 


SECTION VII. 

Of the Mosaic Pavement at Praneste, relating to 
some of the Animals and Plants of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. 

Till the Scripture zoology and botany then 
are more fully and accurately considered and un¬ 
derstood* it may be a digression not at all foreign 
to this subject, to give the reader, as an intro¬ 
duction to them both, a short description of the 
Mosaic pavement* at Praeneste; which lays be¬ 
fore us, in a very beautiful manner, not only a 
great variety of the animals, but of the plants 
likewise that are mentioned in the sacred wri¬ 
tings. It were to be wished indeed, that we had 
a more correct copy of it, carefully compared with 
the original; because the names, as well as the 
characteristics, particularly of some of the ani¬ 
mals there exhibited, may be suspected to have 

been 

* See the history, 8tc. of this Mosaic pavement in Father 
Montfaucori’s Antiquities , vol. xiv. 
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At Preneste. £95 

been either ignorantly or injudiciously taken; 
However, notwithstanding these few supposed 
feults and inaccuracies, the whole is a very valu¬ 
able and instructive piece of antiquity, and pre¬ 
sents us with a greater number and variety of 
curious objects, relating both to the civil and to 
the natural history of Egypt and Ethiopia, than 
are any where else to be met with. 

The conquest of Egypt, which seems to be 
that part qf Alexander’s history which is here re¬ 
presented, is displayed with all imaginable art 
and elegance. We see that hero (<*) standing in 
a commanding attitude, under a magnificent tent 
or canopy, attended by his warlike companions, 
and impatiently pairing for the tribute and sub¬ 
mission of the £ersian»(4), which, in a very so¬ 
lemn procession, they are hastening to pay him. 

On the right side of this curious groupe, and 
all the way from thence to the utmost extent of 
the pavement, we are entertained at every turn; 
amidst a variety of plants and animals, with dif¬ 
ferent prospects of c|ties(y), tuples(*), castles($ 
bowers ({), dove-houses (r), toils * for fishfy ), the 
method of sitting at their banquets fjs ), &c. W# 
see the fashion likewise of the Egyptian boats(«), 
and of the Grecian galleys (a), together with the 
quality of their sails and oars ; and in‘what man¬ 
ner 

* These toils continue to be used by tbe Egyptians to this 
day. They are made up of several hurdles of . rasds,'fined, in 
some convenient part of the river, in various windings and direc¬ 
tions, and ending in a small point; into which the fish being 
driven, are taken out with nets or baskets, as is here represented. 
The like practice has been taken notice of, vol. 1. p. 210 . 
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ner they are each of them managed, conducted, 
and employed. The habits and dress, the arms 
likewise and weapons of the Greeks, no less than 
of the Egyptians and Ethiopians; are often exhi¬ 
bited; and, from the scorpion; which is charged 
upon some of the Grecian shields, we may con¬ 
clude them to have been of Commagen# 1 and 
that the bearing of such like military, devices 
was much older than the croisades. Besides all 
this variety of objects, we are entertained with a 
Yiew of their respective actions, exercises and di¬ 
versions ; and, under the lower bower (£),' we see 
a person playing upon an instrument; the;very 
same with the gaspah of the present Arabs, 
(v'ol. i. p. 367.) or the German flute of these 
times. The fashion likewise of their cups, or, as 
we may rather call them,-drinking-horns, is here 
depicted. 

At Heliopolis (*), i. e. Bethshemesh, or the house 
or city of the Sun, Jer. xliii. 13. we are very 
agreeably entertained with the obelisks (S), that 
were erected before it % This city is further dis¬ 
tinguished by a beautiful temple^), the temple 
of the Sun, with the priests (p) standing before 
the portico f, clothed in white linen garments J; 
circumstances which ace all of them very appli¬ 
cable to the ancient history of this city.- The fi¬ 
gure likewise, as it appears to be, of a well (»), 

■ makes 

* Vid. Diod. Sic. 1. i. p. 38. Strab. 1. xvy. p. 554. edit. 
Cajsaub. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 8. Vid. supra, p. 194. 

f Strab. ut supra, p. 553-4. 

t Herod. Eat. p. 116. edit. Sleph. 
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makes part of this gr&upe; the bottom whereof 
is of a blue colour, to denote the epithet of cce- 
rulea, that, was applicable to water *. This too 
might have been designed to represent the fons 
solis or am et shims f;. the same fountain of fresh 
water, for which Mattarea, as Heliopolis is now 
called, continues to be remarkable. 

After Heliopolis, we have the prospect of Bar 
by Ion (s), so called from the Babylonians, who 
were the founders of it. It is distinguished by 
a round tower or castle («), the as Stra¬ 

bo J calls it, being the first part.of the city that 
was built. Babylon was formerly called Latopo- 
lis ||, as it is at present Old'and New Kairo; and, 
together with HeliopoJis, made part of the land 
of Goshen. 

Qn the other side of the river, towards Libya, 
is the city Memphis (q), distinguished by several 
colossal statues (*»), Hermes’s, or mummies rather; 
the stantia busto corpora , as Silius Italicus § ex¬ 
presses it. The particular shape and figure of 
the basement ( 4 ,), upon which the city is built, 
may be very well intended to represent tire banks 
and ramparts that were raised on each side of 
it, to secure it from the inundations and ravages 
of the Nile, 

Upon a review, therefore, of all these remark¬ 
able circumstances, so applicable to Alexander’s 
expedition in particular, and to the ancient state 

VOL. ix. 2 p of 

* Ovid. Met. 1. viii. ver. 229. f Vid. not. f, vol. ii. p. 90, 

$ Lib. xvii. p. 1160. || Vid. supra, p. 90. 

$ Yid. supra, not. *, p. 204. Vid. supra, p. 83, 
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of Egypt in general, there appears to be no small 
proof and evidence tl»t the artist, whether Greek 
or Roman, had made himself as well acquainted 
with the topography and civil history of Egypt, 
as from the following circumstances, he will ap¬ 
pear to have been conversant in the natural. 

If we begin then with the animals, it may be 
observed of them in general, that,—I. Some (be¬ 
ing better known, as we may imagine, than the 
rest, are therefore delineated without names. 

II. Others have their names annexed to them in 
Greek capitals, of wbfch some are well known. 

III. O tlrers, though their names are known, yet 

the animals themselves have not been accurately 
described. IV. Others again there are, whose 
names are either unknown, or else have a dubi¬ 
ous signification. I shall treat of these in their 
order. ' 

I. Among those therefore of the first class, the 
precedency shall be given to the crocodile (h\ 
which, from the scaly quality, Ezek. xxix. 4. and 
hardness of its coat, or because his scales so stick 
together, that they cannot be sundered, Jobxli. 17. 
is therefore in no danger, ver. 7- of having his 
skin filed with barbed irons, or his head with fsh- 
spears. The crocodile likewise is of too great 
weight and magnitude, ver. 1 . to be drawn out of 
the river, as fish usually are, with a ' hook. The 
crocodile then, from these apposite characteris¬ 
tics, may be well taken for the leviathan, as it is 
described in the book of Job, and elsewhere al¬ 
luded to in the Holy Scriptures: where the levi¬ 
athan 
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uthan is called the piercing serpent or dragon , Isa.. 
xxvii. 1. where Pharaoh is called the great dra¬ 
gon or leviathan, Ezek. xxix. 3. where the head'i 
also of the leviathan (i. e. of Pharaoh or Egypt) 
are said to be broken in pieces, Psal. lxxiv. 14. 
otherwise expressed in the preceding verse, bp 
breaking the heads of ike dragons in the waters , or 
in the Rea Sea; see Ezek. xv. 6. There is no 
small probability likewise (as, in the earlier ages, 
there was no great propriety in the Latin names 
of animals,, vol. i. p. 315.) that the dragon or ser¬ 
pent, such an one as Regulus is said to have de¬ 
feated With so much difficulty upon the banks of 
the fiagradas, was no other than the crocodile. 
For this animal alone (from the enormoQs size to 
which it sometimes arrives, from the almost im¬ 
penetrable quality of its skin, which, we read, 
would hardly submit to the force of warlike en¬ 
gines) will best answer, as none of the serpent 
kind, properly so called, will do to that descrip¬ 
tion. 

The hippopotamus , or river-horse (i), is here ex¬ 
pressed, as hiding and sheltering itself among 
the reeds of the Nile. Now the behemoth is de¬ 
scribed, Job xl. 21, 22. to lie in the coverts of the 
reeds and fens , and to be compassed about by the 
willows of the brook. The river-horse feeds upon 
the herbage of the Nile, and the behemoth is said, 
ver. 15. to eat grass like an or. No creatnre is 
known to have stronger limbs than the river- 
horse ; and the bones of the behemoth, ver. 18. 
are said to be as strong pieces of brass; his bones 


are 
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are like bars of iron. From all which character¬ 
istics, the behemoth and the river-horse, appeal: 
to be one and the samecrf&ture. And then again, 
as the river-horse is properly an amphibious ani¬ 
mal, living constantly in fens and rivers, and 
might likewise, as it was one of its largest and 
most remarkable creatures, be emblematical or 
significative of Egypt, to which the Psalmist 
might allude, Psal. lxviii. 30. j the river-horse, I 
say, may, with much greater propriety than the 
lion or wild boar, be received for the beast of the 
reeds , as HJp n*n, hhayath konah, is better inter¬ 
preted there, the company of spearmen , according 
to our translation. As for the lion and wild boar, 
one or other of which some have imagined to be 
this hhayath konah f they may with more proprie¬ 
ty be said to retire into, or to shelter themselves 
among the tamarisks and the willows that attend 
watery places, than out of choice or election to 
live and make their constant abode therein. For 
the retiring, particularly of the lion, out of these 
thickets, upon the swelling of Jordan, supposes 
it by no means to be amphibious, as the river* 
horse certainly was. 

The Camelopardalis*( k), or jeraffa, as it is call¬ 
ed 

* —«$u> IfUut t%wut whq&hKh' rt iruuMt 

tw (tiCjiri Cas.) nvfict fucXXtt i«u r»n xtXttf umriy- 
(ttrae frtwt « n *r(r$» rmr«>* tij» tm ir». in imur 

rv[iuttnrtiu r* Uf*M n tn]/* fittf t%mt. —3i hi txpH 
tfttf, &c. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 533. ed. Casaub, Nabin 
JEthiopes rocant, collo similem equo, pedibus et cruribu* bovi, 
caraelo capite, albis maculis rutilum colorem distinguentibus j 
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ed in Egypt and the Eastern countries, the zomer 
of the Holy Scriptures, (vol. ii. p. 283.) is suffi¬ 
ciently identified by its spotted skin and long 
neck. A little calf, as if it were just dropt from 
it, is lying by it. 

The cercbpithetws (z), a noted Egyptian deity, 
is more than once expressed; as is also the 
dpg( m), the lat rotor Anubis, according to its sym¬ 
bolical name, which, from the shape of it, as it is 
here expressed, should be that particular species, 
which is called the cams Grams, or grey-hound. 
Now, as this quadruped is more remarkably con¬ 
tracted, or, according to the Scripture name, girt 
in the loins, Prov. xxx. 31. than most other ani¬ 
mals, as it is likewise one of the swiftest, our in¬ 
terpreters seem to have judiciously joined it with 
the lion and the goat, among those three animals, 
ver. 29 . that are said to go well, and are comely in 
going. 

At a little distance from one of these grey¬ 
hounds (m), we have a smaller quadruped (x), 
which a large gaping serpent is ready to devour. 
This, from the size and shape, may be intended 
for the ichneumon, which Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, was of the size of a lap-dog. 

The riding upon mules seems to have beep of 
no less antiquity in Egypt, than in other Eastern 

countries ; 

unde appeilata Camelopardalis. Plin. 1. viii. c. 18. Figure ut ca* 
inelus, maculis ut panthera. Var. ling. Lat. 

Diversum confusa genus panthera camelo. 

Petit, c. iii. Mueeil. Vid. p. 417, 
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countries *; as appears from one of them, with a 
rider upon it, under the walls of Memphis (a). 
The rider perhaps was sent to apprize the capital 
of Alexander’s invasion; as the person behind 
him on foot may denote the mule itself to have 
been, hired, according to the like customary at¬ 
tendance of the owner, even to this day. 

This pavement does not exhibit to us a great 
variety of birds. Among those that appear to 
be of the web-footed kind, we may take the 
smaller species of them (q), to be the goose,' one 
of their sacred animals; as the larger may repre¬ 
sent the onocrotalus (r), another noted bird of 
the Nile, otherwise called the pelican. The re¬ 
markable pouch, or bag, that is suspended from 
the bill and throat of this bird, serves not only 
as a repository for its food, but as a net likewise 
wherewithal to catch it. And it may be furthet 
observed, that in feeding its young ones, whether 
this bag is loaded with water or more solid food, 
the onocrotalus squeezes the contents of it into 
their mouths, by strongly compressing it upon its 
breast with its bill; an action which might well 
give occasion to the received tradition and re¬ 
port, that the pelican, in feeding her young, 
pierced her own breast, and nourished them with 
her blood. JIKp, kaath, which in Lev. xi. IS. 
Deu,t. xiv. 17- Psal. cii. 6. Isa. xxxiv. 11. Zeph. 
ii. 14. is translated in the text, or else in the mar¬ 
gin, the pelican, can be no such bird; especially 

as 


* 2 Sam. xiii. 29. 1 Kings i. 33: Esth. vHi. 10. Isa. Ixvi. IT- 
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as it is there described to be a bird of the wil¬ 
derness. For its large webbed feet, the capaci¬ 
ous pouch, with the manner of catching its food* 
which can be only in the water, shews it entirely 
to be a water-fowl, that must of necessity starve 
in the desert 

Among the birds of the crane kind (s), we may 
pronounce one or other of them to be the ibi», 
from the curvature of its bill; as among the 
others, we are to look for the stork and the da- 
moiselle, the dancing bird, or otis of the ancients, 
which are every where to be met with. *'• 

Besides the eagle (t), which is displayed, in a 
flying posture, over one of the gates of Mem¬ 
phis, we should not overlook that beautiful 
bird(u), adorned with a blueish plumage mixed 
with red. This sits perching upon the same tree 
with the KHinEN : and, provided the artist, in the 
course of these drawings, had taken the liberty 
to indulge his invention, we might have ima¬ 
gined it to have been intended for the phoenix, a 
bird that we are so little acquainted with. He¬ 
rodotus acquaints us *, that he saw one of then* 
painted, which, though different from this, as be¬ 
ing covered with red and yellow feathers, yet ap¬ 
pears to be no other than the manucodiata , or bird 
of paradise; and therefore this and the phoenix 

were 

* ’Efi it i mi «AA« t(tl( !(tf rtt unfix ’Ey# tin fin »vk 

din, tt fm ini »• trt hum yg«fn rntfifttin, nnfh kxi ritfit. 
Tm fin «uth xfvnxfftm [ Xt v **Xtf> Tan. Fab.] nn {«,, r« it' 
•f#<{««• H Tft ftttXtrtt mint ifuit Txrtf, **< « piyifo, Herod. 

Eut. p. 131. 
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were probably the same. However, if the bint 
here displayed cannot, be admitted among the 
birds of paradise, we may suspect it at lea$t to 
be the peacock, which was a native of Ethiopia, 
and bfought with other animals and curiosities 
from the south east parts of that country, to king 
Solomon, 2 Chron. ix. 21. 

As in the whole course of these figures, a par¬ 
ticular regard seems to have been had to the sa¬ 
cred animals of Egypt, the fish (a), that is exhi¬ 
bited below one of the, pelicans (a), may be re¬ 
ceived for the tefinfatus *. 

There is room to conjecture, from a couple of 
tortoises (o), that are sunning themselves upon a 
bank of sand, and from the like number of crabs(p), 
that are swimming in the waters, that the inland 
parts of these countries were productive of both 
these animals. 

Among the reptiles, we are entertained with 
some few species of the serpentine kind; though 
it is somewhat extraordinary, that none of them 
should have the marks and signatures of the ce- 
ifastef, which was s.o well known in Egypt The 
common snake, which may be exhibited among 
them, is cabled by the inhabitants of these coun¬ 
tries, hannesh ; which, by an easy transition and 
change of letters, is of the same force and sound 

with 

* )i Ktu rut. lyjtyui rtt xxXxutrti Aixiivf) <j«» wmm, 

tv tyjjsXur. Herod. Eut. p. 131. The following species of fish, 
are ascribed to the Nile by Athenseus, Deipnos. 1. vi. ym. N mw, 
rifUf, tjiuflfcf, *MecCnf, riAaf*;, 

iJj-EAuf, Sfirrx, aCfXfUf, rvf An, M-rtitrttf, Qwm, 

Ouytt. 
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with the Scripture nahhesh. This (Gen. iii. 
].) is said to be more subtle than all the other beasts 
of the field.; a character, how applicable soever 
it may be to the whole genus ; yet it appears, in 
this text, to be only attributed to one particular 
species. The common snake, therefore, the same 
with the natrix torquata and the anguis o£ fEscu- 
lapius, was the very species of the serpentine 
kind that beguiled our first parents. 

Others of this family (w), are represented of 
an enormous size; being probably intended for 
that branch of it, which are commonly called 
by the Greeks, and DUUn, tanninim * by 
the sacred writers. The largest of these (x), has 
seized upon a bird, which, from the contrast, ap¬ 


pears to have fallen down directly into its mouth. 
VOL. xi. 2 Q ljf 


* There is no word in Scripture of a more indetormined mean¬ 
ing than pjn nun> O’yan or O’jn ; being sometimes ta¬ 
ken for great fishes, for serpents, and sometimes for howling ani¬ 
mals, or jackalls. Rabbi Tanchum, whose opinion is espoused by 
the great Dr Pococke, Hos. i. 8. and by his learned successor, 
Dr Hunt, (Oral, inaug.) lays down a general rule how to distin¬ 
guish the several interpretations that are to be put upon the 
words, viz. that wheresoever O’JHi ?Un or flUT) are plurals, 
they signify those howling wild beasts that inhabit desolate places; 
but that D’J'jn with O’jn a>vd pJH in the singular, may be 
rendered dragons, serpents, whales, or the like. And according- 
fy D'jn» Job xxx. 29. Psal. xliv. 19. Isa. xiii. 22. and xxxiv. 
13. and xxxv. 7. and xliii. 20. Jer. ix. 11. and x, 22. and xlix. 
33. and li. 37. Mic. i, 8. together with pJJI, Lam. iv. 3. and 
Dun, Mal.i.3. are to be taken for jackals. But O'yjn, 
Gen. i. 21. Exod. vii. 12. Deut. xxxii. 33. Psal. lxxiv. 13. and 
cxlviii. 7. together with JUn, Ex. vii. 9,10. Job vii. 12. Psal, 
xci. 13. Isa. xxvii. 1. and li. 9. Jer. li. 34. and DUH, Ezek, 
xxix. 3. and xxxii. 2. are to be rendered dragons, serpents , whales , 
sea-monsters, or the like ; according as they are spoken of such 
creatures, either as they relate to the land or to the water. 
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If then the common fame be true, that the rattle- 
snake* and other serpents, have a power of charm* 
tag birds and other animals, and bringing them 
down into their mouths, it may be presumed that 
we have here an action of this kind of great an¬ 
tiquity, and very pertinently recorded. 

II. Antong those animals, that are distinguish¬ 
ed by their names, and are likewise well known, 
we may give the first place to the piKo^i.pocf. 
Now, as this is the only animal that we are ac¬ 
quainted with, which is usually aimed with one 
horn£, (for what is commonly called the uni* 

corn’s 

* ‘I am abundantly satisfied, 1 says the Following author, ‘front 

* many witnesses, both English and Indian, that a rattle-snake 

* will charm squirrels and birds from a tree into its mouth*’ Vid, 
Paul Dudley, Esq. his account of the rattlesnake. Philos. Trans. 
No. 376. p. 292. Dr Mead on Poisons, p. 82 Others imagine, 
that the rattle-snake, by some artifice pr other, h^d before bitten 
them ; and as the poison did not immediately operate, the squir¬ 
rel or bird, in the surprise, might beta.ke themselves to some 
neighbouring tree, and afterwards fall down to be seised upon by 
the rattle-snake, which, sensible of the mortal wound that had 
been given, was impatiently waiting and looking for them. 

■f In Bartoli’s drawings, which will be hereafter mentioned, 
the name is PINOK&YCOC, which 1 presume must be a mistake. 
According to a late account I had of this pavement from my 
worthy friend, Thomas Blackburne, Esq. jiin. of Warrington, 
he acquaints me that it is FINOKEPWC ; as, among the other 
names, OANTEC is &UA NTEC, ENHTAFIC is ENTAPIC, and 
KFOKOAEIAOC JIAPAAAIC is KFOKOAEIAOIIA FA A AIC. The 
ingenious Dr Parsons, F. R. S. ( Phthsoph. Trans. No. 470.) has 
given us a most accurate figure, as well ps a very curious disser¬ 
tation upon the rhinoceros. 

f In Sir Hans Sloane’s and Dr Mead’s curious collections, 
there are specimens of two of these horns being placed one above 
the other at a span’s distance ; the one upon the snout, the other 
nearer the forehead } to a species of which kind the geminum cor¬ 
nu of Martial (Epig. xxiv. J)e sjxctaculis ) might probably relate. 
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corn’s horn, is not the horn of a quadruped, but 
of the nervahl, a cetaceous fish), our commenta¬ 
tors have, for the most part, taken it for the QH, 
reem. And indeed, in justification of this inter¬ 
pretation, the rhinoceros, from the very make and 
structure of its body, appears to be the strongest 
- of quadrupeds, the elephant not excepted; so 
that, in expressing the strength of Israel, Num. 
xxiii. 22. it is justly compared to the strength of 
the reem, or rhinoceros, or unicorn, as it is com¬ 
monly translated. Reem then cannot be, as 
Schultens and others have interpreted it, the orept' 
or bubalus, or indeed any other species of the 
clean quadrupeds, which will by no means an¬ 
swer to this description of it. 

We have nothing curious to offer with regard 
to the Time or the aiaina, with a cub sucking 
it; if we except the roundness of the spots in 
the former, which are unquestionably the distin¬ 
guishing marks of the panther, and not of the 
tiger, as it is here called. 

The Air* is incorrectly given us for atfi; the 
k in this name, and also in the comm, being put 
instead of the r; which however may shew how 
the f Was pronounced before the letters £ and r. 

By 

The Ethiopian rhinoceros, which Pausanias (in liceaticis ) (alls 
the Ethiopian bull, was Or this kind. E<i*» A ««» r tevpis t«$ rt 
Ai0<MrMt;, is nr i rm ryf&nvunt mwfrr *'Jirw«g?s, in rftrit ** (**{* 
m fin it uutrtt tun «aa« nv avrt m (****■ Yet the rhinoce¬ 
ros upon the medals of Dotaitism, the same We' aitf suppose that 
was exhibited at the secular games in his times, appears with one 
horn only upon the snout, as in those whiqh have been brought 
to us hltnef, at dfifeftrtf dtftes, from the East Indies, 
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By the figure and attitude, it apjjears to be the 
same creature(L), which the Ethiopians are shott¬ 
ing at in the upper part oh’ the pavement. Now 
the lynx being generally received for the $«*, or 
lupus cervarius of the ancients, it can bear no af¬ 
finity at all with this creature; which is much 
better designed for the wild-ass or onager y one of 
the noted animals of these countries. 

The catoc, by the addition of a p, will be cat- 
roc, the lizard; the figure agreeing, with- proprie¬ 
ty enough to the name. The enhtapic, in like 
manner, is no other than entapic, the h being re¬ 
dundant ; and denotes the lutra or otter, or, as it 
is otherwise called, the dog of the river. They 
are two in number, holding each of them a fish 
in their mouths ; agreeably to the character' of 
that piscivorous animal. This was likewise one 
of those quadrupeds that were accounted sacred* 
by the Egyptians. 

The xoiponoTAM©r, by exchanging the © for 
an o, will be xoironoTAMor, or the river hog. 
This is a new name indeed, though we can hard¬ 
ly be mistaken in the interpretation of it, as the 
animals here exhibited are exactly of that spe- 
eiesv. In Dr Mead’s curious collection of Barto- 
li’s drawings, we see the same groupe of animals, 
with the appellation of xoipome-iA annexed to 
it: and as this word seems to be related to, or a 
derivative from xoipoc and fnemcoc or fm©hs, it 
should denote them to be baboons, man-tigers, 

orang- 

Tnarrsu xut \f t* irmtfut, r*f itfts iynnm 

Herod.* Eut*. p. 151*. 
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orang-outangs, or, according to the literal inter¬ 
pretation, hog-monkeys, or bog-baboons. But, be¬ 
sides the length,and curled fashion of their tails, 
the very shape and attitude of the animals them¬ 
selves shew them to be much nearer related (as it 
has been already observed) to the hog, than to 
the monkey kind, and therefore xoironoTAMor is 
rather to be received. 

The ArEAAFov likewise, from the similitude of 
the figure should have been written aiaotpot, i.e. 
the cat; which, being one of the sacred animals 
of Pgypt, could not well be denied a place in 
this collection. 

III. Though the names of some other of these 
animals are as well known in books of natural 
history, as those already mentioned, yet the ani¬ 
mals themselves have not been so well described; 
they .will require therefore some further illustra¬ 
tion. 

The kpokoaeiaoc hapaaaic then, or the spotted 
lizard, as it may be interpreted, might be intend¬ 
ed for the stellia of the ancients, or the zvarrxtl, 
(vol. i. p. 325.) according to the present name. 

The kpokoaeiaoc xepcaioc, or land crocodile, fm 
called in contradistinction; as it may be presu¬ 
med, to the river crocodile,, which was the kpoko¬ 
aeiaoc by way of eminence), is the same species 
of lizard with the ckitkoc *. However the head 
is not here well expressed, being too round and 

large; 

* S<uyK« • ftu Tif i at Aiymmtf, • )i I*?««—m St nftnthtAng 
jgi (rmtf iStty.t d(, &c. Diosc. 1, ii. c. 71. Rail Hist., 
p. 271. . 
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large; whereas that of the seine's is long, and 
rather more pointed, than in the other species of 
the lizard kind. Egypt has always abounded 
with die seine ; and to this day, several boxes of 
them, dried and prepared, are shipped off every 
year for Venice, as an ingredient in their the - 
riaca. 

The onokentatpa is much better delineated 
than the •and may be called the fe¬ 
male ass-centaure. iElian * is very copious in de* 
scribing this imaginary creature, the only fictiti¬ 
ous animal in this collection ; which the lxx 
however have placed instead of DVJt, or the wild 
beasts of the islands, as we translate it, Isa. iiii. 
22. xxxiv. 14. &c. 

The kpokqtac, or crocntd, is a name as well 
known to the natural historians as the sMewwtfo; 
though the animal itself has not been so well 
and so particularly described. vElian (1. vii. c. 22.) 
acquaints us, that it * had the same art with the 
' hyaena f, of learning the names of particular 
‘ persons, and decoying them afterwards, by call- 
* ing upon them by the same.’ But he gives us 
no characteristics whereby the kjokotac may 
he distinguished from other quadrupeds. We 
* may 

* ^Elian. Hist. Animal. 1. xvii. c. 9. et 1. vii. c. 32. Plm. 
1. viii. £. 21. & 30. 

f This property (Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. viii. c. 30.) is ascribed to 
the hysena, vrz. Sermomem hulnanum inter pastorum stabula as* 
simulate, nominaque alicujus addiscere, quem evocatum fort! la* 
cerat.—Hujus generis coitu leaena ALthiopica parit crocutam, si¬ 
militer voces imitantem hominusn pecorumque. Idem ibid. c.21. 
dicit crocuUs velut ex esme et lupo conceptus. Strab. 1. xvL 
p. 553. 
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may supply the deficiency therefore from this 
figure, which is all over spotted. The head is 
rather long, like tire bear’s, than short and round 
as in the cat kind. Agatharcides ascribes to it 
sharp claws and a fierce countenance # . The, ears 
of it are small, the body is short and well set, 
and appears to have either no tail at all, or else a 
very short one. These then are to be received as 
the characteristics of the *{•*«•««. 

To this class we may join the c<WNriA, the 
same grammatical name with These have 

been commonly numbered among the imaginary 
beings, but appear here to be cercopitheci, or mon- 
kies ; as indeed some ancient authors J have de¬ 
scribed them, The prominence likewise that is 
said to be in their breasts or nipple^ may perhaps 
be authorized from the lowest of them, which has 
its limbs the most displayed; for those of the 
other are folded up and collected together, as the 
habit and custom is of that antic animal. 

IV Among ^ 

• ’E« far tnftafyfuns K{«*r)«$ is '* I* Ati*a km xvvo; nthett, 
0ftf*tt J« ttyfmriftt, km «x« ri r* r^trnw w km tut 

K»(ut trtiut. Agath, de Mar. rubr. p.45. ed. Oxon, 

f AS eQlyp if, r* trftyft*. Salmas. Plin. Exercit. ip Solinum. 

J Lyncas vulgo firequentes et sphinges, fiisco pilo, mammis in 
pectore geminis ./Ethiopia generat. Plio. 1. viU. c. 21. Inter si- 
mias habentur et sphinges , villose comis, mammis pronainulis et 
profundis, dociles ad feritatis oblivionem. Solin. c. 27. At rQty- 
ftt, km km kii mi tnfmffarttTM «s m* u me 

T(uy*tivrumt mu ms Ai tumat. Eiirt it at fat Sfi yptt tan yfK$t- 
tatnif K-K(tfuiM. nx»»Vn m«i idrmu, km tms ') /v }C m ‘s ifuftt km 
tr(»u’ km MWgyMf Kututnn xA««s, itixnaXtiti t* piludivrutiK «■*■< 

mm mwttnmr in t tit tu^uhant ii wxrt Sayfixgttt. Agatharcid. de 
Mare rubro, p. 43. edit. Ox. Spinturnicia (i. e. sphinges) ormp 
deformitate ridicula. Amm. MarccU. 1. xxii. 
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IV. Among such of these animals, whose 
names are either dubious or unknown, we may 
take notice of the xnpoc ; which notwithstand-' 
ing the affinity x)f it to the Latin word a per, yet 
has no relation at all to the boar kind. Except¬ 
ing the spots, it agrees in shape* habit of body; 
and all other circumstances, with the kpokotacj 
If we might presume that apktoc was the true 
reading in the pavement, the figure will answer* 
with propriety enough, to the bear, one of the 
noted animals of this country. 

The taboxc is another unknown name. The 
large quadruped to which it belongs, has the'ex¬ 
act shape qnd habit of the camel. The ears like¬ 
wise are erect, with a large tuft of hair growing 
betwixt them, as is common, though not peculiar 
indeed to this creature. The large bump too* 
which is usually placed upon the middle of the 
back,; is here fixed nearer the shoulders. Yet, 
notwithstanding this mistake, v«C«* may still 
he a derivative from X f , the bump or bunch, one 
of .the chief, characteristics of the ca.m$l, and 
from whence it very properly received this name. 
The custom of carrying treasures upon these 
bunches of camels, is mentioned Isa. xxx. 6. 

Below the <«6*vs is the khutfn, which is a beau¬ 
tiful little creature, with a shaggy neck, like the 
*; and shaped exactly like those mon- 
kies that are commonly called marmosets. The 

khi- 

* Efferocior cynocephdlis nature; acut mitisrima satyru ft 
tphmgibus. Callitricket toW pene aspect u differunt, barba ert in 
facie, cauda late fusa priori parte. Plin. 1. vni. c. 54. 
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KHitiEN therefore may be the Ethiopian monkey, 
called by the Hebrews (tpp) koupk, and by the 
Greeks KHnor*, kh*ox, or KEinos, from Whence 
the Latin name cephus f; with this difference 
only, that KEinEN has here an heteroclite termi¬ 
nation. For little regard, as we may perceive 
from the preceding names, has been paid either 
to the orthography, the number, or any other 
grammatical accuracies. 

At a little distance from the KHinEN is the 
sioit, and near this again ate the hantec ; appel¬ 
lations probably of Ethiopic extraction. With 
regard to the siorr, it has all the appearance of a 
very fierce and rapacious animal. It seems to be 
liowljng, with the mouth half open. The jaws 
ate long, and well armed with teeth. There is no 
small probability therefore, that it, was intended 
for the wolf, and consequently will be the same 
(by softening the letter *f) by) with KVtK'fft ', 
azybyte, or ’zijbt, the Ethiopic name plural of the 
lupus, or wolf. 

We find the like analogy betwixt siantec and 
the Ethiopic word XiTVt I aankes or antiques, as it 
may be differently pronounced. The oantec 
then were (the Ethiopian) civet cats*, as 

vol. ir. S a is 

* £»•> tfiun TittiKU. Knsrw J« E»SiA*h« m kxt* Mft- 

Qh rifuteif. ifi l" J Kttfif ri pit TTftrmxo * uuuns r 3p 

tcvnt *ui ufx.ru pttraZv. Tunui S’ n Ailinria. Stiab. 1. xvii. p. 817. 
edit. Almclov. 

f Pompeius Magnus misit ex ./Ethiopia, quas vocant ctphot; 
quarum pedes posteriores pedibus humanis et cruribus j priores 
manibus fuere similes. Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. viii. c. 19. 

t Felis ^Etbiopica, s, animal % ibethicum, s. hyeena odor if era, 
s. omtto. 
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is interpreted by Castel and Ludolfus. For 
greater differences than these are found in the 
derivatives of most languages. And, considering 
the native and quality of the Greek and Ethiopic 
alphabets, and of their respective pronunciations, 
it cannot be expected, either that the same let¬ 
ters, or the same force or sound of any one given 
letter, word or appellation, should be exactly 
conveyed from one of these languages into the 
other. 

So much then with regard to the animals of 
.this pavement. If botany is regarded, we have 
here the figures of the palm-tree; both of the 
common species (a), that grows up in one stem, 
and of the doom (b), or «««»?*<«, that was forked. 
The stately" uprightness of the palm is finely al¬ 
luded to, J[ejf. x. 5. We have the musa like¬ 
wise^), which is remarkably distinguished by 
large verdant leaves. The fruit of it is supposed 
by some commentators, to be the dudaim or man¬ 
drakes, (vol. ii. p. 148.) as others have taken the 
leaves for those, which our first parents used in¬ 
stead of aprons, or girdles, a§ it should be rather 
rendered, Gen. iii. 7?' 

The lotus (p), that extraordinary vegetable sym¬ 
bol in the Egyptian mythology, (vol. ii. p. 178.) 
is still more, frequent than the palm-tree and the 
musa; and, as it is here represented, agrees in the 
rotundity of its leaf and rosaceous flower, with 
the nympheea aquatica. 

The large spreading tree (e), that; presents it¬ 
self so often to the eye, may be designed for the 

sycamine, 
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sycamine, or sycomore, one of the common timber 
trees, not only of Egypt, but also of the Holy 
Land *. The mummy chests, the sacred boxes, 
the the models of ships, and a vatiety 

of other curiosities found in the catacombs, are 
all of them, as I have before observed, made out 
of this wood. And further, as the grain and tex¬ 
ture of it is remarkably cdarse and spongy, it 
could not therefore stand in the least competition 
(Isa. ix, 10. f) with the cedar, for beauty and or¬ 
nament. The sycomore, from budding very late 
in the spring, is called arborum sapientissima; and 
from having a larger and more extensive root 
-than most other trees, it is alluded to as the most 
difficult to bt plucked up, Luke xvii. 6 . The mul¬ 
berry trees that are said, Psal. Ixxviii. 48. to have 
been destrfyed by the fr'ost, should- be father thfe 
sycomore tree, DniDptP, as the word is. 

Above the sycomores, within the precincts pro¬ 
bably of Ethiopia, there is another large shady 
tree (f), distinguished by two yellowish clusters; 
as they seem to be, of flowers ; and by the khi- 
nEN, which is running upon one of the branches. 
This then may 'be the cassia fistula whose 

flowers 

* 2u*iw« Si TKTo Tuxaftim Al yurt, kaXetrm 3s km i «x" 
kvn\{ Mgx*f riiifitp », 3m r* ««»«» tik yiu«*{. Didsc. 1. i. c. 182. 
or sycamine , O'OptP, sieamum, Pskl. lxxriii. 47. 1.Kings t. 27. 
1 Chron. xxvii. 28i AmoVvii. 14. Luke xvii. 6. xix. 4. 

f The sycomores are cut down, but we will change them into 
cedars. 

J Cassia fistula ab Arabibus inv^nta, et a recenrioribus Graecis, 
ut Actuario «*»»« ptxmm nominator. Fabam In^icam.veterura, 
ut Aristobuli, Valerius Cordus’ credidit. Siliquam Egyptian} 

Theophrasti 
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flowers are of this colour,-grow, in this fashion, 
and yield a most delightful fragrancy. 

The cfinriA display themselves upon another 
large tree, of a less shady quality* and with 
boughs more open and diffused. These circum¬ 
stances agree very well with the azedarack, (not 
much different from mttt, earteAj.or the bay tree, 
as we render it, Psal. xxxvii. 35.) another noted 
tree of these countries ; whose commoner namt 
is ailah or eleak, the same with the Hebrew nSlt, 
the oak, the elm, the lime, &c. as it is differently 
rendered. Josh. xxiv. 21. Isa. vi. IS. Ezek. vi.15. 
Collectan.il. Phytogr. No. 31. 

The banks of the Nile are every where adorn¬ 
ed with several tufts and ranges of reeds, flags, 
and bulrushes. Among the reeds, the emblem of 
Egypt, (£j Kings xviii. 21. Ezek. xxix. 6.) we are 
to look for the ealafim scriptorms, the njp, (Isa. 
xliii. 24. Jer. vi. 20.) or calamus aromatkm , or 
sweet calamys, Exod. xxx. 23. and the arundosac * 
charifera. A* most of these plants appear in 
spike or flower, they might thereby denote the 
latter end of the summer, the beginning of. the 
autumnal season, or perhaps the particular time 
when Alexander made the conquest of Egypt. 
The clusters of dates that hang dpwn from one 
of the palm trees, the bunches likewise of grapes 
that adorn the lower bower (£), may equally typi¬ 
fy 

Theophrasti hist. 18. nonnulli censent. C. Bauh. Pin. p. 403. 
Besnr originally an Ethiopian plant, it might not have fallen un¬ 
der the cognizance of Theophrastus, as it was not known » 
Egypt at that time. 
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fy the same season.. Neither should we leave 
the bower, thus occasionally mentioned, till we 
have admired the variety of climbers that shelter 
it from the sun. Such are the gourd (the kikaion 
or * kikoeou, \Vp’p, as it bids the fairest to be, 
in the history of the prophet Jonas), the balsa* 
mines, the climbing apocynums, &c.. all which 
I have seen flourishing in Egypt, at the time of 
the year, \yith great beauty. 

As to the flags and bulrushes (g), they are of¬ 
ten mentioned ; particularly Exod. ii. 4. where 
we learn, that the mother f Moses, when she could 
no longer hide him, took for him an ark of bul¬ 
rushes, [or papyrus, as ttDl is frequently rendered), 
and dwbefl it with slime and with pitch, and put the 
child therein, and laid it in the flags (rpo, suph, 
juncus) by the rivers brink • . The vessels ®f bul* 
rushes, that are mentioned both in sacred and 
profane history |, were no other than larger fa¬ 
brics 

* Sotne authors make the kikaion to be the same with the 
Egyptian kik or tiki, from whenoe was drawn the oil of tiki, men' 
tioned by Diodorus, Li, c. 34. This was the «(«»* of the 
Greeks, the elkaroa of the Arabians';' the same with the ricinus, 
<?} ptimoChristi, which is a spongy quick-growing tree, well 
known in these parts, (vid. 01. Clusii HierobotanioQQ, p. 213.) 
though the oil which is used at present, and perhaps has been 
from time immemorial, for lamps and such like purposes, is ex¬ 
pressed from hemp or rape seed, whereof they have annual crops; 
whereas the ricinur is infinitely rarer, and the fruit of it conse¬ 
quently could not supply the demands of this country. The 
to he the inventors of lamps, before "which 
they used torches of pine-wood. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 

f Isa. xyiii. 2. Pliny (1. ti. c. aa.) takes notice of the naves 
papyraceas, arfnamentaque Nili; and(l.xiii. c. 11.) he observes, 
ex ipsa quidttn papyro navigia texunt. Herodotus and Diodorus 

Siculus 
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brics of this kind; which, from the late intro* 
duction of plank, and stronger materials, are now 
laid aside. 

The short, and, it must be confessed, imperfect 
and conjectural account that is here given of this 
very instructive piece of antiquity, will, I hope; 
excite some cbrious person to treat and consider 
it with greater erudition* and more copious an¬ 
notations. The subject very well deserves it, as 
all Egypt, and no small portion of Ethiopia, are 
here most beautifully depicted in miniature, and 
elegantly contracted into one view. And it will 
add very much to the credit and authority of the 
representations here given us, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the artist had so much room for indulging 
his fancy and imagination; yet, Unless it be the 
dMOKKMTArrA, we are entertained with no other 
object that appears to be trifling, extravagant, or 
improbable. Neither will there be much occa¬ 
sion to apologize even for this figure; in as much 
as, several centuries after this pavement was fi¬ 
nished, ./Elian hjmself, (lib. xvii. c. 3.) that great 
searcher into nature, seems to give way to the 
Common fame, and to believe the existence of 
Such a creature. 


CHAP- 


Siculus have recorded the same. Arid, among the poets, Lu¬ 
can : 

Consentin' bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Natural History of Avafiia; pt^twulflrltj of 
Arabia Petreea, Mount Sinai, 8$c. and of tty i 
Ostrich , 

If we leave Palestine and Egypt behind us, and 
pursue our physical observations into the Land of 
Edom, we shall be presented with a variety of 
prospects, quite different from those we have 
lately met with in the land of Canaan, or in the 
field of Zoan. For we cannot here be entertain¬ 
ed with pastures clothed with flocks, or with val- 
lies standing thick with corn, or with brooks of wa¬ 
ters, or fountains or depths, that spring out of the 
vallies and hills, Deut. viii. 7- Here is no place of 
seed, or of jigs, or of vines, or pomegranates, Num. 
xx. 5. but the whole is an evil place, a lonesome 
desolate wilderness, no otherwise diversified than 
by plains covered with sand, and by mountains 
made up. ojf naked rocks and precipices. I hated 
Esau, (says the prophet, Mai. i. 3.) and laid his 
mountains and his heritage waste for the dragons of 
the wilderness , 

Neither is this country ever, unless sometimes 
at the equinoxes, refreshed with rain; but the 
few hardy yegetables. which it produces, are 

stunted 
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stunted by a perpetual drought; and the nourish¬ 
ment which the dews contribute to them in the 
night, is sufficiently impaired by the powerful 
heat of the sun in the day. The intenseness of 
the cold and heat, at these respective times, very 
emphatically accounts for the provision of Provi¬ 
dence, in spreading out for the Israelites a cloud 
to he a covering by day , and fire (like a harmless 
sun , Wisd. xviii. 3.) to give both light and heat in 
the night season, P§al. cv. 39. 

But, to be more particular; when I travelled 
in this country, during the months of September 
and October (1721), the atmosphere was perfect¬ 
ly clear and serene ail the way from Kairo to Co¬ 
rondel ; but from thence to Mount Sinai, the tops 
of the mountains, which lay on each side of us 
in the midland road, would be now and then cap¬ 
ped with clouds, and sometimes continue so for 
the whole day.. This disposition of the air was 
succeeded soon after by a violent tempest; when 
the whole heavens were loaded with clouds, 
which discharged themselves, almost during a 
whole night, in extraordinary thunderings, light¬ 
nings and rain. But these phenomena are not 
frequent, rarely falling out, as the monks inform¬ 
ed me, (and who have reason to remember them), 
above once in two or three years. And indeed, 
to make a short digression, it is very fortunate 
for the fraternity of St Catharine’s that they hap¬ 
pen so seldom. For as the torrents consequent 
thereupon wash down an immense quantity of 
stone and gravel from the mountains, the large 

capacious 
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capacious cistern below, which receives its water 
from the convent, and liberally refreshes there¬ 
with the Arabs and their cattle, id usually filled 
tip thereby. This the monks are immediately 
obliged to cleanse, as it happened when I was 
there, ten or a dozen of them being let down 
every day, and drawn up again at night, till the 
work was finished. And to shew the ingratitude 
of these their rapacious neighbours, for whose 
conveniency all this labour had been bestowed, I 
must mention likewise, that after these poor lay- 
Tjrothers had done all to their satisfaction, they 
\yould not suffer them to return, without paying 
each of them a sultanic, and a quantity of pro¬ 
visions besides, for the permission. 

Except at such extraordinary conjunctures, as 
were just now taken notice of, there is the same 
uniform course of weather throughout the whole 
year; the sky being usually clear, and the winds 
blowing briskly in the day and ceasing in the 
night. Of these, the south winds are the gen¬ 
tlest, though those in other directions are the 
most frequent; which, by blowing over a vast' 
tract of these deserts, and skimming away the 
sandy surface along with them, leave exposed se¬ 
veral putrified trunks and branches of trees, make 
Ontinual encroachments upon the sea, and occa¬ 
sion no less alterations in the surface of the con¬ 
tinent. For to these violent winds, we may at¬ 
tribute the many billows and mountains of sand, 
which wc every Where meet with; the sand sup¬ 
plying the place of water; or, as this phenome- 
vol. rr. 2 s non 
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non is beautifully described by P. Mela, 1. i. c. 8L 
‘ Auster arenas, quasi niatba, agens siccis sajvit 
‘ fluctibus.’ For the same cause likewise, 1 not 
only the harbour of Suez is entirely filled up, but 
the very channel of the sea, which extends itself 
two or three miles further to the northward, (as it 
once may be supposed to have reached even as 
far as Adjefoute,. of Heroopolis), is now dry at 
half ebb, though the tide rises here near sis 
feet. 

Where any part of these deserts is sandy and 
level, the horizon is as fit for astronomical obser¬ 
vations as the seat itself ; and syrtides arva, an ex¬ 
pression of Lucan’s, may receive no small illus¬ 
tration from this phenomenon, and appears, at a 
small distance, to be no less a collection of wa¬ 
ter *. It was likewise no less surprising to see 
in what an extraordinary manner every object 
appeared to be magnifiedf within it; in so much, 
that a shrub might be taken for a tree, and a 

flock 

* The like observation is taken notice of bf Diodorus Siculus* 
in his account of Africa, 1. iii. p. 128. Dt Hyde also; in his 
annotations on Peritsol’s Itinerary, p. 15. deduces the name of 
Barca and Libya from this phenomenon. Et quidem (ut de- 
nominationis causam et rationem exquiramus) dictum nomen Birca, 
T\py2pt,-splendoretn seu spleHdentem regiotletn notat, cum ea regio 
fadiis solaribus tarn copiose coll ust ret ur, ut reflex urn ab arenis lu¬ 
men adeo intense fulgens, a longinquo spectantibus (ad instar cor¬ 
poris Solaris) aquarum speciem referat ; et hicce arenarum splen¬ 
dor et radiatio Arabibus dicitur Seherdb , i. e. magic water — aqua 
superficies', seu superficialis aquarum species — Hinc etiam nominis 
A&un ratio peti potest; cum contractum sit pro 

a 3nS fiamtna, a fuhiescentibus arenis ardore pene inflamroa- 
tis. 

f ( Vid. supra, p. 133. 
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flock of birds (the achbobbas are the most fre¬ 
quent) for a caravan of camels. This seeming 
collection of water always advances about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile before us ; whilst the intermediate 
space is in one continued glow, occasioned by 
the quivering undulating motion of that quick 
succession of vapours and exhalations, which 
are extracted by the powerful influence of the 
sun. 

The same violent heat may be the reason like¬ 
wise, why the carcases of camels and other crea¬ 
tures, which lie exposed in these deserts, are 
quickly drained of that moisture, which would 
otherwise dispose them to putrefaction ; and, be¬ 
ing hereby put into a state of preservation *, not 
much inferior to what is communicated by spices 
and bandages, they will continue a number of 
years without mouldering away. To the same 
cause also, succeeded afterwards by the coldness 
of the night, we may attribute the plentiful dews, 
and those thick offensive mists, one or other of 
which we had every night too sensible a proof 
of. The dews particularly, as we had the hea¬ 
vens only for our covering, would frequently wet 
us to the skin ; but no sooner was the sun risen^ 
and the atmosphere a little heated,'than the mists 
were quickly dispersed, and the copious moisture, 
which the dews communicated to the sands, 
would be entirely evaporated. 

Rills, or fountains, 1 or ponds, or wells of water, 

are 

* See the account of the preserved bodies at Saibah,in the be¬ 
ginning of the dissertation concerning Ras Sem^vol.i. p.284, &c. 
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are so rarely met with, that we may very well 
account for the strife and contention * there was 
formerly about the latter. Inf the midland road, 
betwixt Kairo and Mount Sinai, I do not remem¬ 
ber to have heard or tasted of more than' five 
such soyrces, which were all of them either brack¬ 
ish or sulphureous.. Yet there are great amends 
made for this disagreeableness in taste, by the 
wholesome quality of the waters, which provoke 
an appetite, and are besides remarkably lenitive 
and diuretic. And to this it may be owing, that 
few persons are acquainted with sickness, during 
their travels through these lonesome,' inhospita¬ 
ble, and sultry deserts. 

The fountains called Ain el Mousa, are luke¬ 
warm and sulphureous, boiling up three or four 
inches above the surface, as if they were agita¬ 
ted below by some violent heat. The fountain, 
two leagues to the westward of Suez, where there 
are several large troughs for the convenience of 
watering cattle, is brackish; and therefore the in¬ 
habitants of that place are obliged to drink of 

the 

* ‘ And'Abraham reproved Abimelech, because of a well of 

* water, which Abimelech , s servants had. violently taken away,’ 
Gen. xxi. 25. < And the herdsmen of Gerar did strive with 

* Isaac’s herdsmen, saying, The water is ours ; and he called the 

* name of the Well, fiseck ’(contention), because they strove with 

* him,’ Gen. xxvi. 20. 

f Anak’s memory likewise might be well transmitted to pos¬ 
terity for finding in this wilderness some source or collection of 
water , till then undiscovered, as DD’H (Gen. xxxvi. 24.) per¬ 
haps may be better rendered than finding the mules , which, in all 
probability, those earlier ages were not acquainted with. The 
first mention that is made of mules (D*“nD)i ** * n the time of 
David, asses having served them to ride upon before. 
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the Ain el Mousa, which lies about the same dis¬ 
tance, on the other side of the Red Sea. The ex¬ 
change indeed is not extraordinary, yet it is pre¬ 
ferred in being more wholesome. The waters of 
Hammam Pharaoune, near Corondel, are exces¬ 
sively hot, and send off no small quantity of a 
sour vitriolic steam; our conductors affirming, 
that an egg might be boiled hard in one minute, 
and that it would be macerated by them in the 
next. But I had no opportunity of trying the 
experiment; the baths or hot waters themselves 
lying a great way within the rocks, with a nar¬ 
row entrance leading unto them. The, water of 
Hammam Mousa, among the wells of Elim, is 
moderately warm and sulphureous; l?ut that of 
the Wells themselves, which lie at a little dis¬ 
tance, is brackish and of a crude digestion, crea¬ 
ting perhaps those scrophulous tumours, that sal¬ 
lowness of complexion, and those obstructions in 
the bowels, which are too much complained of 
by the inhabitants of Tor, who drink them. 

The brackish waters of Elim, and the sulphur¬ 
eous waters of Am el Mousa, are situated upon 
level ground, at a great distance from any range 
of mountains. Those particularly of Ain el 
Mousa, cherish and refresh the highest part of an 
extensive plain. The throwing of themselves up 
therefore in jet Aeauo>, is a circumstance the more 
extraordinary; and perhaps is no otherwise to be 
accounted for, than by deducing their origin from 
the great abyss. But the fountain within the 
convent of St Catharine; that of the Forty Mar- 

tyrs, 
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tyrs, in the plain of Rephidim ; and another, 
which we find in the valley of Hebron, near the 
half way front thence to the desert of Sin, are 
sources of excellent water; which our palates 
found to be th^ more delicious, as they had, for 
fifteen days before, been acquainted with what 
was entirely disagreeable. The fountain of St 
Catharine, after it lias supplied the demands of 
the convent, is received without into a large ba¬ 
son, which, running over, forms a little rill. This 
■was the water, (Exod. xxxii. 20.) or the brook 
that descended out of the mount, into which the 
golden calf was cast^ after it was ground to pooh 
der. 

Of the fixed and permanent fossils, there are 
several here which are not common in other 
places. Thus the selenites is observed to shoot 
itself, sometimes for the space of thirty or forty 
yards together, in a great variety of shapes and 
colours. If this is a sure characteristic, as some 
naturalists maintain, of a lead mine lying below 
it, Arabia Petraja must be well impregnated with 
this mineral. A beautiful kind of cawk, the 
pseudo-fiwr of the naturalists, gives likewise a 
wonderful glaring to the rocks, and frequently 
distinguishes itself in large expansions, like the 
selenites. The marble, which is sometimes call¬ 
ed Thebaic, from being dug in the mountains of 
that district, sometimes granite, from the num¬ 
ber of little grains whereof it consists, is much 
more common than the pseudo-fiuor and selenites. 
I t appears to be a congeries of cawky nodules, of 

differpnt 
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different shapes and* sizes, beautifully united to¬ 
gether, which, from the likeness they bear to a 
composition of mortar and gravel, might occasion 
several ingenious travellers to imagine Pompey’s 
pillar, the obelisks at Heliopolis, Alexandria and 
Home, with other the like extraordinary lumps 
of this sort of marble, to be factitious, and pro¬ 
duced by fusion. That kind of it, which I saw 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai, and in the 
midland road from thence to Gorondel, is gene¬ 
rally of a light grey colour, with little black 
spots interspersed ; though, in some places 1 have 
seen it much blacker, and in others of a reddish 
complexion, like the marble of Syene, called by 
Pliny, (1. xxxvi. c. 8.) pyrrhopacilon, i. e. distin¬ 
guished with a variety Of red Spots, of which the 
obelisks were usually made. Sometimes also the 
constituent particles wfere so small and well com¬ 
pacted, that the contexture was not inferior ei¬ 
ther td the ophites or serpentine marble, or to 
porphyry. And out of this kind probably were 
hewn the two tables of testimony; tables of stone, 
as they are called, written with the finger of Qod, 
Exod. xxxi. 18. xxxiv. 1. See. It has been alrea¬ 
dy observed, (.vol. ii. p. 109 .) that what is called 
the rock of flint, Deut. viii. 15. may be more pro¬ 
perly named, with sevendother softs of'granite mar¬ 
ble here to be met with, the rock of amethyst , from 
their reddish or purple colour and complexion. 

That part of Mount Sinai, which lies to the 
westward of the plain of Itephidiin, and is called 
the mountain of St Catharine, consists of a hard 

reddish 
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reddish marble, like porphyry; but is distin¬ 
guished from it by the representations of little 
trees and bushes, which are dispersed all over it. 
The naturalists call this sort of marble embusea* 
turn, dr bushy marble *; and, for the same rea¬ 
son, Buxtorf f derives the name of Sinai, from 
the bush or rubus that was figured in the stones 
of it. It seems to be hitherto undecided, to what 
species of plants this bush is to be referred; yet, 
if these impressed figures are to instruct us, we 
may very jiistly rank it among the tamarisks, 
which, with the acacia, are the most common and 
flourishing trees of these deserts. I have seen 
some branches of this fossil tamarisk, if we may 
so call it, though it appears father to be of a mi¬ 
neral nature, that were near half an inch in dia¬ 
meter. The constituent matter or substance of 
these fossils is not unlike the powder of lead-ore, 
though of less solidity, crumbling into dust by 
touching or rubbing it with onr fingers; 

the 

* EmbuscAtum ex monte Siqai [Hierosolymitano male addi- 
tur] depromptum ; quod albicans est [nostrum rubescii] ad flave- 
dinem tendens ; et quocunque modo secetur aut dividatur, in eo 
arbusta et frutices, colore nigricante, subtiliter a Natura depict! 
apparent. Si supra ignem ponatur,brevi evanescit pictura, Stc. Ego 

Angiice ^Bofeasr sive iBufiiP-mauble of ihirrufalem 

nomlnarem. Charlt. Exercit. de fossil, p. 19. 

f sj’D Sinai, montis nomen, a mo, rubus, quod lapides invenlt 
in eo Jiguratum m se habuerint rubum, ut scribunt commentatores 
in librum More nebhuchim, p. 1. c. 66. adeo ut etiam in frag¬ 
ments lapidum istorunS, figure rubi apparuerint, qusd se ephodeus, 
alter istorum commentatorum, vidisse scribit. Buxtorf in voce 
H3D- Horeb, 3"in, the other name by which this mountain is 
likewise known in Scripture, seems very justly to express the bar¬ 
ren desolate condition of it, from 3 in, siccalut , vastatus, desoktus ; 
in solitudinem redact us fuilj &c. 
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The several strata in these and most of the 
other mountains, which I have seen in Arabia, 
are generally so many kinds of marble, cemented 
as it were together, by thin sparry sutures of va¬ 
rious textures and colours. There are likewise a 
great many remarkable breaches in these strata^ 
some of which lie twenty or thirty yards asun¬ 
der, the divisions on each side corresponding, or, 
as we may call it, tallying exactly with each 
other, and leaving a deep valley in the midst. 
These are probably the effects of some violent 
earthquakes. 

Betwixt Kairo and Suez, we meet with an in¬ 
finite number of flints and pebbles, all of them 
superior to the Florentine marble, and frequently 
equal to the Moca stone, in the variety of their, 
figures and representations *. But fossil shells, 
and other the like testimonies of the deluge, are 
very rare in the mountains near Sinai, the origi¬ 
nal menstruum perhaps of these marbles being too 
corrosive to preserve them. Yet at Corondel, 
where the rocks approach nearer to our free-stone, 

I found a few chamce and pectunculi, and a curi- ; . 
ous echinus of the discoide kind, figured among 
the fossils, No. 40. The ruins of the small vil¬ 
lage at Ain el Mousa, and the several convey¬ 
ances we have there for water, are all of them 
full of fossil shells. The old walls of Suez, and. 
the remains that are left us of its harbour, are 

von. ii. 2 t likewise 

* Prosp. Alpinus (Hist. Nat. ./Egypt, c. vi. p. 141 .) calls 
these pebbles si/ices syfuiferte , in quibuslafidibus syhte , herbarum , 
Jruticum , <b‘c. pictx imagines cernuntur. 
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likewise of the same materials; all of them pro¬ 
bably from the same quarry. Betwixt Suez anti 
{Cairo likewise) and all over the mountains of Li¬ 
bya, near Egypt, every little rising ground and 
hilloc discovers great quantities of the echini, as 
well as of the bivalve and turbinated shells, most 
of which exactly correspond with their respec¬ 
tive families, still preserved in the Red Sea. Be¬ 
twixt Suez and {Cairo, we meet with those petri¬ 
fied trunks and branches of trees that have been 
already spoken of; (vol i. p. 29b, &c.) 

There is no great variety of plants in these de¬ 
serts. Those acacias *, asarolas, tamarisks , olean¬ 
ders, layreolas, apocyrlums, and the few other Ara¬ 
bian plants that are enumerated in the Phytagra- 
phia, as they are generally indebted to some bar¬ 
ren rocks, or to the sandy plains, for their sup¬ 
port, so they are indebted to the nightly dews 
for their nourishment; there being no soil, pro¬ 
perly so called, in these parts of Arabia. The 
monks indeed of Sinai, in a long process of time, 
have covered over near four acres of these naked 
i;ocks, with the dung and sweepings of their con¬ 
vent, which produce as good cabbage, roots, sa¬ 
lad, 

* The acacia being by much the largest, and the most com¬ 
mon tree of these deserts, as it might likewise have been of the 
plains of Shittim over against Jericho, from whence it took its 
name, we have some reason to conjecture, that the shittim-wood, 
whereof the several utensils, &c. of the tabernacle, &c. (Exod. 
xxv. 10.13. 23. &c.) were made, was the wood of the acacia. 
This tree abounds with flowers of a globular figure, and of an 
excellent smell ; which may further induce us to take it for the 
same with the shittdh tree , which, in Isa. xli. 19. is joined witb 
the myrtle, and other sweet-smelling plants. 
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fad, and all kinds'of pot-herbs, as any Soil and 
climate whatsoever. They have likewise raised 
olive, phrm, almond, apple and pear trees, not 
only in great numbers, but of excellent kinds. 
The pears particularly, which are in shape like 
the Windsor, are in such esteem at Kairo, that 
there is a present of them sent every season to 
the bashaw, and persons of the first quality. Nei¬ 
ther are the grapes inferior in size and flavour to 
any whatsoever. For we have a sufficient demon* 
stration, in what this little garden produces, how 
far an Indefatigable industry can prevail over na¬ 
ture ; and that several places are capable of cul¬ 
ture and improvement, which were intended by 
nature to be barren, and which the lazy and sloth¬ 
ful would have always suffered to be so. 

Yet the deficiencies in the several classes of 
the land plants, are amply made up in the marine 
botany *; no place perhaps affording so great a 
variety as the port of Tor; In rowing gently 
over it, whilst the surface of the sea. was calm, 
such a diversity of madrepores, Jiutmes, and other 
marine vegetable^ presented themselves- to the 
eye, that we could not forbear taking them* as 
Pliny f had done before us, for a forest under 
water. The branched madrepores particularly 
contributed very much to authorize the compari¬ 
son ; for we passed over several of them that 
were eight or ten feet high;, growing sometimes 

pyra- 

* See a catalogue of these corals in the Collectanea, No. II. 

f Flin. l.xiii. c.25. Chrysost. ex Strab. Geogr. I.xvi. p.2Ii. 
edit. Huds. 
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pyramidical, like the cypress; at other times, 
they had< their branches more open and diffused, 
like the oak; not to speak of others, which, like 
,the creeping plants, spread themselves over the 
bottom of the sea. 

To these species, which are branched, we may 
join the fungi, the brain-stonesy the astroite-mad* 
repores , with other coralline bodies, which fre* 
quently grow into masses of an extraordinary 
size; and serve, not only for lime, but also for 
the chief materials in the buildings of Tor. The 
fungus, properly so called, is always joined to the 
rock, by a seemingly small root, being the reverse 
of the. land-mushroom, in having its gills placed 
Upwards. This and the-brain-stone are observed 
to preserve constantly a certain specific form ; 
the other coralline bodies also have each of them 
their different star-like figures or asterisks im¬ 
pressed upon them, whereby they likewise may 
be particularly distinguished. But these only re¬ 
gard their surfaces*; for, having not the least ap¬ 
pearances of roots, as the fungus and the brain- 
stone have; they are to be considered as certain 
rude masses only of this coralline substance, 
which, at the several periods of their growth, 
mould themselves into the figures of the rocks, 
shells, and other matrices, that lie within the 
reach of their vegetation. , 

All these species are covered over with, a thin 
glutinous substance or pellicule, as I shall call it; 
which, is more, thick and spongy near and upon 
the asterisks, than in any other part. For, if we 

may 
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may be allowed to offer a few conjectures con¬ 
cerning the method of their growth and vegeta¬ 
tion, it is probable, that the first offices of it are 
performed from these asterisks; especially if 
those sets of little fibres, which belong to them, 
should prove to be, as in all appearance they are, 
so many little roots. Now these little roots, if 
carefully attended to, while the madrepores are 
under water# may be observed to wave and ex¬ 
tend themselves like the little filaments of mint 
when it is preserved in glasses, or like the mouths 
or suckers of the sea-star, or like those of the small 
floating polypus, (vol. i. p. 348.) But the very 
moment they are exposed to the air, they be¬ 
come invisible, by a power which they have at 
that time of contracting themselves, and retiring 
within the cavities or furrows of their respective 
asterisks. 

In the true coral and lithophyta (to hint some¬ 
thing also of their history)# the method is a little 
different. For these are not marked with'aste¬ 
risks, like the madrepores, but have their little roots 
issuing out of certain small protuberances, that 
are plentifully dispersed all over their pelliaules ; 
serving, as the asterisks do in the other class, for 
so many valves or cases, to defend and shut in 
their respective little roots. We may take no¬ 
tice further, that these protuberances are gene¬ 
rally full of a milky clammy juice, perhaps just 
secreted by the little roots, which in a small time 
coagulates ; then becomes like bees-wax, in co¬ 
lour and consistence ; and afterwards, as I con¬ 
jecture, 
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jecture, is assimilated into the substance of the 
coral or litkophyton itself. 

Nature having not allowed these marine plants 
one large root, as it has done to the terrestrial, 
how wisely is that mechanism supplied by a num¬ 
ber of little ones, which are distributed in so just 
a proportion all over them, that they are lodged 
thicker upon the branches, where the vegetatioil 
is principally carried on, than in the trunk, where 
it is more at a stand; the trunk being often found 
naked, and seldom increases in the same propor¬ 
tion with the branches? The terrestrial plants’ 
could not subsist without an apparatus of great 
and extensive roots; because they are not only 
to be thereby supported against the violence of 
the wind, but their food also is to be fetched at 
a great distance. Whereas the marine vegetables; 
as they are more securely placed, so they lie 
within a nearer reach of their food, growing as 
it were in the midst of plenty; and therefore an 
apparatus of the former kind must have been un* 
necessary either to nourish or support them; 
Though indeed, according to the late wonderful 
discoveries with relation to the polypus , all that 
I have said of these little roots, valves and aste¬ 
risks, may be some time or other found to belong 
to animals of that class; and consequently, that 
corals, madrepores, and lithophyta, are to be no 
longer reckoned in the vegetable, but in the ani¬ 
mal kingdom. 

The jucuses mentioned, seem to have given the 
name of suph or souph, to this gtilf or tongue 

(Isa. 
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(f$a. xi. 1 5.) of the Egyptian Sea ; which is other¬ 
wise called the Sea of Edom, and improperly the 
Red Sea, by taking Edom * for an appellative. 
The word fpD is also rendered flags, by our tran¬ 
slators, (Exod. ii. 8, and Isa, xix. 6.) and juncus 
or juncetum by Buxtorf. I no where observed 
any species of the flag-kind ; but there are seve¬ 
ral thickets of arundinaceous plants at some small 
distances from the Red Sea, though never, as far 
as I perceived, either upon the immediate banks, 
or growing directly out of it. We have little 
reason therefore to imagine, that this sea should 
receive a name from a production, which does 
not properly belong to it. It has been thought 
more proper therefore to translate P)io D’, yam 
suph, the sea of weeds, or the weedy sea-\, from the 
variety of algce and fuel, and perhaps the ma¬ 
drepores and coralline substances just now descri¬ 
bed, which grow within its channel, and at low- 
water particularly, after strong tides, winds, and 
currents, are left in great quantities upon the sea 
shore. 

Though the marine botany is very entertain- 


* Vid. Suid. in voce ’ENic. Fuller. Misc. sacra. 1. iv, 
c. 20. Prid. Connect, vol. i. p. 15. 

f However, it should not be omitted, that Lipenius furnisheth 
us with a very ingenious conjecture in supposing this, in contra¬ 
distinction perhaps to the O', Great Sea, or Mediterra¬ 

nean, to be the same with a sea that is circumscribed by (visible) 
bounds on both sides. Dicitur mare Suph, Hebraice ex rad. PjlQ 
Aficere, Jinire, unde est nomen PpQ finis seu extremitas, Eccl.iii. 
11.. Host mare Suph est, vi verbt, mare finitum, limitatum, ter- 
minis et littoribus circumseptum. Vid. Lipenii Navigat. Sale- 
monis Ophirit. illustrat. Witt'. 1660. p. 283. 
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ing, yet there is an additional pleasure in obser¬ 
ving the great variety of urchins, stars, and shells, 
which present themselves at the same-time. The 
first are most of them beautiful and uncommon. 
We find some that are flat and unarmed, of t;he 
pentaphylloid kind; others that are oval, or else 
globular, very elegantly studded with little knobs, 
which support so many spires or prickles. This 
sort of armour is sometimes thicker than a swan’s 
quill; smooth and pointed in some, but blunt, 
rough, and knobbed, like the lapides Judaic 4 in 
others. 

The most curious star which I saw, made 
with its five rays (or .fingers as we call them) a 
circumference of nine inches in diameter. It was 
convex above, guarded all over with knobs, like 
some of the echini ; but the under side was flat 
and smoother, having a slit or furrow, capable of 
expanding or contracting itself, which run the 
whole length of each finger. For this part of the 
fish, when in the water, always lies open, and 
displays an infinite tiumher of small filaments, 
not unlike in shape to what we commonly call 
the horns of snails. These are so many mouths, 
as in the circular polypus above mentioned, that 
are continually searching after nourishment; and- 
as the coralline bodies, if they really are such 
and not animals, have been observed to be all 
root, the star may be said to be all mouth; each 
of the little filaments performing that office. By 
applying the hand to them, we quickly perceive 
the faculty they have of sucking like so many 

cupping- 
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cupping-glasses ; but no sooner is the fish remo¬ 
ved into the air, than they let go their holds, and 
the furrow from whence they proceeded, which 
was before expanded, is now immediately shut 
up. 

There would be no end of enumerating the 
great diversity of shells which adorn the banks, 
or lie in the shallows of the Red Sea; for no fur¬ 
ther had we an opportunity to search it. The 
concha Veneris is seen in a great variety of spots 
and sizes; whilst the turbinated and bivalve 
shells are not only common, and in a great luxu- 
riancy of shapes and colours, but are also some¬ 
times so exceedingly capacious, that there have 
been found some buccina which were a foot and 
a half long, whilst some of the bivalve shells 
were as much or more in diameter. I have al¬ 
ready observed, that the port of Tor has greatly 
contributed to the buildings of the adjacent vil¬ 
lage. But this is not the only conveniency and 
advantage which the inhabitants receive from it; 
in as much as they are almost entirely nourished 
and sustained by, that plenty of excellent fish 
which it affords them. Neither is this all; for 
the very furniture and utensils of their houses 
are all fetched from the same plentiful magazine; 
the nautilus serving them instead of a cup, the 
buccinum instead of a jar, and the concha imbri- 
cata , instead of a dish or platter to serve up their 
food. 

The short stay which our conductors allowed 
us at Tor and Suez, would not give me an oppor- 

vol. ii. 2 v tunity 
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tunity of making any further observations, either 
in the botany or zoology of the Red Sea. As 
we were likewise frequently obliged, for coolness, 
to travel in the night, several fossils, plants and 
animals, besides other curiosities, must have 
undoubtedly escaped my notice. Yet I should 
not omit observing, that we were now and then 
offended with several little swarms of locusts 
and hornets, both of them of an unusual size, 
though of the ordinary colours. Vipers, espe¬ 
cially in the wilderness of Sin, which might very 
properly be called the inheritance of dragons, were 
very dangerous and troublesome; not only our 
camels, but the Arabs who attended them, run¬ 
ning every moment the risk of being bitten. 
But the lizard kind, in their variety of spotted 
coverings, afforded us an amusement far more in¬ 
nocent and diverting. Near Kairo, there are se¬ 
veral flocks of the ach bobha * the percnopterus, 
or oripelargusf which, like the ravens about Lon¬ 
don, feed upon the carrion and nastiness that is 
thrown without the city. This the Arabs call 
rachamah, the same with Dm, Lev. xi. 18. and 
nom, Deut. xiv. 17. which is rendered in both 
places the geer eagle in our translation. The same 

bird 

* Ach bobba , in the Turkish language, signifies white-father; 
a name given jt partly out of the reverence they have for it, 
partly from the eolqUr of its plumage j though in the other re¬ 
spect it differs little from the stork, being black in several places. 
It is as big as a large capon, and exactly like the figure which 
Gesner (L iii. De Avib, p. 176.) hath given us of it. 

* Vid. Gesn. ut supra. Anrt- Hist. Anim. 1. ix. c. 32. Plin- 
1. x. c. 3. 
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bird likewise might be the Egyptian hawk, which 
Strabo describes, contrary to the usual qualities 
of birds of that class, to be of no great fierce¬ 
ness. Doves are known to frequent those moun* 
taiuous districts where there is water, as the os^ 
trich, which will be hereafter spoken of, delights 
chiefly in the plains; being the grand ranger and 
ubiquitarian of the deserts, from the Atlantic 
ocean to the very utmost skirts of Arabia, and 
perhaps far beyond it to the east. Hares, of the 
same white colour with those of the Alps, and 
other cold countries, have been seen by some tra¬ 
vellers ; the badger too, from the frequent men¬ 
tion that is made of their skins, (Exod. xxvi. 14 . 
&c.) must have been likewise an inhabitant, 
though the antilope was the only quadruped, as 
the dove and the ach bobba were the only birds, 
which fell under my observation. For perhaps 
there are no places in the whole world that 
abound less with living creatures than these de¬ 
serts; and indeed, where has nature made less 
provision for their sustenance ? The quails must 
have been fed, as well as brought by a miracle, if 
they had continued alive with the Israelites; and 
might they not, without the like miracle, have 
died of thirst in the wilderness? We cannot 
therefore sufficiently admire the great care and 
wisdom of God, in providing the camel for the 
traffic and commerce of these and such like de¬ 
solate countries. For, if these serviceable crea¬ 
tures were not able to subsist several days with¬ 
out water; or if they required a quantity of nou¬ 
rishment 
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rishment in proportion to their bulk, the travel¬ 
ling in these deserts would be either cumbersome 
and expensive, or altogether impracticable. 

But something still would be wanting to the 1 
natural history of these deserts, without a more 
particular description, as I have promised, of the 
ostrich, called all over these countries naamah. 
For there are several curious circumstances, in the 
account we are to give of it, which few persons 
could ever have an opportunity of being ac¬ 
quainted with. Some of them likewise will be 
of no small consequence in illustrating the more 
difficult part of the description, which is given 
of it in thie following verses of the thirty-ninth 
chapter of the book of Job. 

Ver. 13. 1 Gavest thou the goodly wings unto 
‘ the peacock, or wings and feathers unto the os- 
‘ trich ?' Which may be rendered thus from the 
original, ‘ The wing of the ostrich is [quivering or] 

‘ expanded *; the very feathers and plumage of 
‘ the stork.’ 

14. * Which leaveth | [deposites or trusts] her 

eggs 

* Expanded or .quivering. npSjtJ naiel-etoh, i ala qua txul- 
tare facta est. Radix olas proprie est < T0*jk£tit, vibrantem motum 
cdere, irrequieta jactation? agitari, Vid. p. 277, Lib Jobi, Schul- 
tens edit. vir. cl. R. Grey, S. T. P. 

-}• Which leaveth, Pt Jtri, lazob, rrtandat. Exquisite locatum 
illud tazob, relinquit, quod duplici potestate nuhc auctum ; prima 
deponendi, prout onus ponitur et traditur alteri portandum. Al¬ 
tera vis infert derelictitmetn, quam hie omittendam non esse, se- 
quentia satis arguunt •, etiamsi ista desertio non tam stricte sit su- 
menda, ut statim atque ova deposuerit, ea derelinquat}' natn sat 
longum satpc tempus incubat, quia et excludit haud raro ova ; 
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4 eggs in the earth, and warmeth them \yiz. by in- 
4 cubation # ] in [the sand] dust. 

15. 4 And forgetteth that the foot may crush 
4 them, or that the wild beast may break them. 

16. ‘ She is hardened against her young ones, as 
4 though they were not hers ; her labour is in vain 
4 without fear. 

17- 4 Because God hath deprived her of wis- 
4 dom, neither hath he imparted to her understand- 

* 'mg- 

18. 4 What time she lifteth herself up on high ,’ 
or, as it may otherwise be translated, 4 When she 
4 raiseth herself up to run away (viz. from her 
4 pursuers), she scorneth [or laughs at} the horse 
4 and his rider.' 

In commenting therefore upon these texts, it 
may be observed, that when the ostrich is full 
grown, the neck, particularly of the male, which 

before 

sed tauten tam trepida et stupida est. natura, ut ad minimum stre- 
pitum fugiat, ovaque sua dtserat, quae deinceps prae vecordia in- 
venire non valet. Id. p. 278. 

* Several natural historians, and among the rest, Mr Raj, 
probably by understanding ta%ob as of a total dereliction) have 
supposed the eggs of the ostrich to be hatched entirely by the 
sun; (quaein arena edndita, soils duntaxat calore fever! dicuntur. 
Raii Synops. Av. p. 36.;) whereas the original word DDnn, 
tthhammem , signifies actively that she heateth them, viz. by incu¬ 
bation. 

f Quo tempore in attum se ad cursum incitat. DTI 123, bam- 
moram, in attum, vel ad staturam referre licet, vel ad edita clivo- 
rum, collium, &‘c. Arridet magis prius, quasi proceritas staturce 
commendaretur, quum e nido suo exsutgens, accedentibus vena- 
toribus, in altum alas erigit, vel ipsa potius in altum attollitur, 
mole corporis et colli spatio, supra fidem eminens. Schult. ut 
supra, p. 270. 
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before was almost naked, is now very beautifully 
covered with red feathers. The plumage likewise 
upon the shoulders, the back, and some parts of 
the wings, from being hitherto of a dark greyish 
colour, becomes now as black as jet; whilst the 
rest of the feathers retain an exquisite whiteness. 
They are, as described at ver. 13. the very feathers 
and plumage of the stork; i. e. they consist of 
such black and white feathers as the stork, called 
from thenceis known to have. Cut the 
belly, the thighs, and the breast, do not partake 
of this covering; being usually naked, and, when 
touched, are of the same warmth as the flesh of 
quadrupeds. 

Under the joint of the great pinion, and some¬ 
times upon the lesser, there is a strong pointed 
excrescence, like a cock’s spur, with which it is 
said to prick and stimulate itself; and thereby 
acquire fresh strength and vigour whenever it is 
pursued. But nature seems rather to have in¬ 
tended, that, in order to prevent the suffocating 
effects of too great a plethora, a loss of blood 
should be consequent thereupon, especially as the 
ostrich appears to be of a hot constitution, with 
lungs always confined, and consequently liable 
to be preternaturally inflamed upon these occa¬ 
sions. 

When these birds are surprized, by coming 
suddenly upon them whilst they are feeding in 
some valley, or behind some rocky or sandy emi¬ 
nence in the deserts, they will not stay to be cu¬ 
riously viewed and examined. Neither are the 

Arabs 
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Arabs ever dextrous enough to overtake them, 
even when they are mounted upon their jinse, or 
horses (as they are called) of family *. They, when 
they raise themselves up for flight, (ye r. 18.) laugh 
at the horse and his rider. They afford him an 
opportunity only of admiring, at a distance, the 
extraordinary agility and the stateliness likewise 
of their motions, the richness of their plumage, 
and the great propriety there was of ascribing to 
them, (ver. 13.) an expanded quivering wing. No¬ 
thing certainly can be more beautiful and enter¬ 
taining than such a sight; the wings, by their 
repeated, though unwearied vibrations, equally 
serving them for sails and oars; whilst their feet, 
no less assisting in conveying them out of sight, 
are no less insensible of fatigue. 

By the repeated accounts which I "have had 
from my conductors, as well as from Arabs of dif¬ 
ferent places, I have been informed, that the ost¬ 
rich lays from thirty to fifty eggs. /Elianf men¬ 
tions more than eighty; but I never heard of so 
large a number. The first egg is deposited in the 
centre; the rest are placed as conveniently as pos¬ 
sible, round about it. In this manner it is said 
to lay, deposite or trust, (ver. 14.) her eggs in the 
earth, and to warm them in the sand, - and forget - 
teth (as they are not placed like those of some 

other 

* These horses are descended from such as were concerned m 
the hagyra or flight which Mahomet, together with Omar, Abu- 
becker, &c. made from Mecca to Medina. There is as exact an 
account taken and preserved of their pedigrees, as there is of the 
families of kings and princes' in Europe. 

f Hist. Animal. 1. sir. c. 7. 
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other birds, upon trees, or in the clifts of rocks, 
&c.) that the foot (of the traveller) may crush, the% 
or that the wild beast may break them. 

Yet, notwithstanding the ample provision which 
is hereby made for a numerous offspring, scarce 
one quarter of these eggs are ever supposed to be 
hatched; and of those that are, no small share of 
the young ones may perish with hunger, from be-, 
ing left too early by their dams to shift for them¬ 
selves. For in these, the most barren and desq^ 
late recesses of the Sahara, where the ostrich 
chuses to make her nest, it would not he enough 
to lay eggs and hatch them, unless some proper 
food was near at hand, and already prepared for 
their nourishment. And accordingly, we are not 
to consider this large collection of eggs as if they 
were all intended for a brood; they are, the 
greatest part of them, reserved for food *, which 
the dam breaks and disposes of, according to the 
number and the cravings of her young ones. 

But yet, for all this, a very little share of that 
««y, or natural affection , which so strongly exerts 
itself in most other creatures, is observable in the 
ostrich. For, upon the least distant noise, or tri¬ 
vial occasion, she forsakes her eggs or her young 
ones, to which perhaps she never returns; or, if 
she does, it may be too late, either to restore life 
to the one, or to preserve the lives of the other. 
Agreeably to this .account, the Arabs meet some¬ 
times with whole nests of these eggs undisturb¬ 
ed j 

* Vid. ^EKan. Hist. Animal. 1. iv. c. 37. Phile in Iambi*. 
Boch. Hieroz. par. post. l.ii. c. 17. 
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ed ; some of which are sweet and good; others 
are addle and corrupted ; others again have their 
young ones of different growths, according to the 
time, it may be presumed, they have been forsa¬ 
ken by the dam. They oftener meet a few of the 
little ones, no bigger than well-grown pullets, 
half starved ; straggling and moaning about, 
like so many distressed orphans, for their mother. 
And in this manner the ostrich may be said, ver. 
16. to be hardened against her young ones, as though 
they were not hers; her labour (in hatching and 
attending them so far) being in vain, without fear, 
or the least concern of what becomes of them 
afterwards. This want of affection is also re¬ 
corded, Lam. iv. 3. The daughter of my people, 
says the prophet, is Cruel, like the ostriches in the 
wilderness. 

Neither is this the only reproach that may be 
due to the ostrich; she is likewise inconsiderate 
and foolish in her private capacity, particularly 
in the choice of food, which is frequently highly 
detrimental and pernicious to it ; for she swal¬ 
lows every thing greedily and indiscriminately,' 
whether it be pieces of fags, leather, wood, stone 
or iron. When I was at Oran, I saw one of these 
birds swallow, without any seeming uneasiness or 
inconveniency, several leaden bullets, as they 
were thrown upon the floor, scorching hot from 
the mould; the inward coats of the oesophagus 
and stomach being probably better stocked with 
glands Arid juices, than in other animals with 
shorter necks. They are particularly fond of their 

vol. ir.‘ 2 x own 
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own excrement, which they greedily eat up as 
soon as it is voided. No less fond are they of 
the dung of hens and other poultry. It seems 
as if their optic as well as olfactory nerves were 
less adequate and conducive to their safety and 
preservation, than in other creatures. Ihe di¬ 
vine Providence in this, no less than in other re¬ 
spects, (ver. 17.) having deprived them of wisdom, 
neither hath it imparted to them understanding. 

Those parts of the Sahara, which these birds 
chiefly frequent, are destitute of all manner of 
food and herbage, except it be some few tufts of 
coarse grass, or else a few other solitary plants, 
of the laureola, apocynum, and some.other kinds; 
each of which is equally destitute of nourish¬ 
ment, and, in the Psalmist’s phrase, (cxxix. 6.) 
even withereth afore it be plucked up. Yet these 
herbs, notwithstanding this dryness and want of 
moisture ,in their temperature, will sometimes 
have both their leaves and their stalks studded 
all over with a great variety of land snails, which 
may aft’ord them some little refreshment. It is 
very probable likewise, that they may sometimes 
seize upon lizards, serpents* together with insects 
and reptiles of various kinds. Yet still, consi¬ 
dering the great voracity and size of this camel- 
bird, it is wonderful, not only how the little ones, 
after they are weaned from the provisions I have 
mentioned, should be brought up and nourished, 
but even how those of fuller growth, and much 
better qualified to look out for themselves, are 
able to subsist. 


Their 
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Their organs of digestion, and particularly the 
gizzards, which, by their strong friction, will 
wear away even iron itself, shew them indeed to 
be granivorous ; but yet they have scarce ever an 
opportunity to exercise them in this way, unless 
when they chance to stray (which is very seldom). 
towards those parts of the country which are 
sown and cultivated. For these, as they are much 
frequented by the Arabs, at the several seasons of 
grazing, plowing, and gathering in the harvest; 
so they are little visited by, as indeed they would 
be an improper abode for, this shy timorous bird, 
a lover (<pawuS) of the deserts. This last circum¬ 
stance, in the behaviour of the ostrich, is fre¬ 
quently alluded to in the Holy Scriptures ; par¬ 
ticularly Isa. xiii. 21. andxxxiv. 13. and xliii. 20. 
Jer. 1.39- where the word njy*, jaanah , instead 
of being rendered the ostrich , as it is rightly put 
in the margin, is called the owl; a word used 
likewise instead oijaanah, or the ostrich, Lev. xi. 
16. and Deut. xiv. 15. 

Whilst I was abroad, I had several opportuni¬ 
ties of amusing myself with the actions and be¬ 
haviour of the ostrich. It was very diverting to 
observe, with what dexterity and equipoise of 
body it would play and frisk about on all occa¬ 
sions. In the heat of the day particularly, it 
would strut along the sunny side of the house 
with great majesty. It would be perpetually fan¬ 
ning and priding itfelf with its quivering expand¬ 
ed wings ; and seem, at every turn, to admire and 
be in love with its shadow. Even at other times, 

whether 
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whether walking about or resting itself upon the 
ground, the wings would continue these fanning 
vibrating motions, as if they were designed to 
mitigate and assuage that extraordinary heat, 
wherewith their bodies seem to be naturally af¬ 
fected. 

Notwithstanding these birds appeared tame and 
tractable to such persons of the family as were 
more known and familiar to them, yet they were 
often very rude and lierce to strangers, especially 
the poorer sort, whom they would not only en¬ 
deavour to push down by running furiously upon 
them, but would not cease to peck at them vio¬ 
lently with their bills, and to strike at them with 
their feet, whereby they were frequently very 
mischievous. For the inward claw, or hoof ra¬ 
ther, as we may call it, of this avis bisulca, being 
exceedingly strong pointed and angular, I once 
saw an unfortunate person, who had his belly 
ripped open by one of these strokes. 

Whilst they are engaged in these combats and 
assaults, they sometimes make a fierce angry and 
hissing noise, with their throats inflated and their 
mouths open; at other times, when less resist¬ 
ance is made, they have a chuckling or cackling 
voice, as in the poultry-kind, and thereby seem 
to rejoice and laugh, as it were, at the timorous¬ 
ness of their adversary. But during the lone¬ 
some part of the night (as if their organs of voice 
bad then attained a quite different tone), they 
often made a very doleful and hideous noise, 
which would sometimes be like the roaring of a 

lion; 
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lion ; at other times it would bear a nearer resem¬ 
blance to the hoarser voices of other quadrupeds; 
particularly of the bull and the ox. I have often 
heard them groan, as if they were in the greatest 
agonies; an action beautifully alluded to by the 
prophet Micah, (i. 8.) where it is said, I will make 
a mourning like the jaanah, or ostrich. Jaanah 
therefore, and (D’JIH) rinoncm, the names by 
which the ostrich is known in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures may very properly be deduced from njy, 
onah, and pi, ronan, words which the lexicogra¬ 
pid explain by exclamare, or clamare fortiter. For 
the noise made by the ostrich being loud and so¬ 
norous, exclamare, or clamare fortiter, may, with 
propriety enough, be attributed to it; especially 
as those words do not seem to denote * any cer¬ 
tain or determined mode of voice or sound pecu¬ 
liar to any one particular species of animals, but 
such as may be applicable to them all, to birds as 
well as to quadrupeds and other creatures. 


The 


* Vid. i'EUan. Hist. Anim. 1. v. c. 51. et 1. vi. c. 19. 



The following Corrections are submitted to the 
Judgment <f the Reader . 


Vol. I.—P. 91. 1.14. for Saldis r. Saida. 

P. 219. 1.8. for aquis regiis r. aqua regia. 

P. 239. 1.16. for aquas Tacapiianas r. aqua Taca/ritana.~ln 
which passages, and elsewhere, the Author has, from the Iti¬ 
nerary, used the oblique case instead of the nominative, which 
is usually preserved invariably, when we write in English. 

P. 372. 1.4. at ancient fabrics add the following note, which 
the Author, in transposing his text, seems to have forgotten— 
*c. Ex sabulone, el ca/ce, etfavilla. Vitruv. Arch. 1. vii. c. 4. 
Plin. N. H. 1. xxxvi. c. 25. 
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COLLECTANEA: 


I. 

Specimen Phytographice Africans. 


1. ./Absinthium Santonicum Judaicum C. B. P. 139.-— Sheah 
Arabum. Copiose crescit in Arabia et in desertis Numidi®. 

2. Acacia vera J. B. I. 429.—Cum unica fere arbor sit Arabia 
Petrx®, qua conficiendis asseribus inservire possit, verisimile vi- 
detur esse Shittim S. SS. 

3. Acetosa ./Egyptia, roseo seminis involucro, folio lacero 
Lippi. 

4. Acetosa minor, lobis multifidis Bocc. Mus. 

5. Alchimilla Linaria folio, calyce florum albo I. R. H. 

,509. " 

6. Alchimilla Linaria folio, floribus et vasculis in foliorum alis 
sessilibus.—His notis differt a pracedenti specie, qua flores fert 
versus ramulorum summitates, longioribus pediculis harentes. 

7. Alhenna Arabum.—Frufex est floribus parvis, tetrapetalis, 
candidis, racemosis, staminibus octo, binatim, in petalorum inter- 
vallis, nascentibus, et e calyce quadrifido exeuntibus, foliis myrti- 
formibus conjugatis, fructu sicco, quadriloculari, rarius triloculari, 
seminibus, Acetosa instar, angulatis, Ligustrum Atgyptkcum la- 
tifolium C. B. P. 476. Cyprus Gracorum, Alcanna vel Henne 
Arabum, nunc Grads Schenna, Rauwolf. et Lug. Append. Cy¬ 
prus Plinii sive Alcanna Bell. Ep. 4. ad Clus. 

8. Alkekengi fructu parvo, verticillato I. R. H. 151. 

9. Alkekengi frutescens, foliis rotundis, arete sibi invicem in- 
cumbentibus, floribus albis, calycibus aperticribus. 

" 10. Alsine aquatica, Portulacae folio hirsuto. 

11. Alsine maritiraa, supina, foliis Chamaesyces I. R. H. App. 
Cti.'. Franca maritima, quadrifolia, annua, supina, Chamsfcsyces 
folio et facie, flore ex albo purpurascente Michel. Nov. Gen. 23. 
—Flos in quinque petalla dividitur ad tubulum cohserentia $ baa 
' ox.. I.'. 2 x denuo 
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denuo petals separantur et arete amplectuntur fructum oblongum, 
pentagonum, monangium, plurimis seminibus foe turn. Calyx lon- 
gus, striatus, quinquefidus cst. Flores arete geniculis ramulorum 
adnascuntur. 

12. Althaea humilis, repens, folds Malvae vulgares, flore ru- 
bro. 

13. Alysson folds lanc«£atis, confottis, argenteis, flosctilis 
albis. 

14. Amaranthus spicatus, Siculus, radice perenni Bocc. Rar. 
16. 

15. Anagyris foetida C. B. P. 391. I. R. H. 641. 

16. Apium procumbens, crassiorefolio. 

IT. Apocynum erectum, dicanutn, latifoliutn, Malabaricum, 
floribus ex albo, suave-pilrpurascentibus Par. Bat. 28. Boerh. 
Ind. Alt. 3l3.-~€opfos4 crescit to vallibus prope montem Si- 
nai. T - - 

18. Apocyntnh frutesceris, folio subrotundo, minore, siliquis 
stricKssiniis. 

19. Aristplochia Cretica, scandens, altissima, Pistolochi* fo¬ 
lds Cor. 8. Aristolochia clematitfe serpens C. B. P. 301. 

20. Asparagus sive Corruda, spinis biuncialibus, binis. 

21. Aspleniutn sivei Ceterach J. B. III. 149. 

22. Aster cofiyzoides, folds angustis, crenatis. 

23. Asteriscus perennis, foliis longis, angustis. 

24. Asteriscus annuus trianthophorus, Craffas Arabibus dictus. 
r —Folia Chamasmeli. Calyx e squamis tenuibus, albo virentibus, 
constat. Semifioscud sinuati sunt: Crenas laterales longiores, 
raediam breviotem habet. Suaviter ol«t. 

25. Astragaloides Lusitaiiica I. R. H. 399. Astragalus Ba> 
ticus Clus. H. ccxxxiii.—F oole el Haloufe (s. Faba Apri) 
Arabum. 

26. Astragalus Africanus luteus odoratus Bot. Monsp. Astra* 
galus perennis folds hirsutis, caule recto aphyllo, flore ocbroleuco, 
odoratissimo, H. Ox. II. 20S.—Caroube el Maizah (s. Siliqua 
Caprarum) Arabum. 

21. Astragalus tenuifolius, .flore sulphureo, siliquis tenuiter re- 
curvis. 

28. Atxiplex maritima, Hispanica, frutescens et procumbens 
I. R. H. 505. Hort. Elth. 46. fig. 46. 

29. Atriplex maritima pumila, Arabics, foliis, villosis, subto- 
tundis.—-Folia unguis equini figura. 

30. Atriplex olida, maritima, pumila, procumbens. 


31. Aze- 
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31. Azcdaraph Dod. Pempt. 848.1. R. If. 616. Eleah Ara- 
bum. 

32. Balsamita Chrysanthemi segetum folio, disco amplo. 

33. Borrego floribus albis, foliis longis, angustis. 

34. Bulbocastanum tenuiter inciso folio Lusitanium Yir. Lus. 
I. R. H. 307. 

35. Bulbocodiura crocifolium, flore parvo, violaceo I. R. H. 
Cor. 50. Synrynchium Theophrasti Col. £c. I. 328. 

36. Bursa Pastoris hirsuti, Erne® flore, nervo folii prominen. 
te.—Folia oblonga, serrata, caulem amplectentia. Siliqu® fcir- 
sixtae, interdum ex adverso posit®, brevibus pediculis in spicara 
digest®, Burs® Pastoris figure, sed majores et altius sinuat®. 
jSeptum medium (Jeranii senjinis instar exporrectum. 

37. Calule maritima, angustiore folio Cor. 49. 

38. Calcitrapa flore sulphureo procumbens, caule non alato. 
Jacea Cichorii folio, flore luteo, capite spinoso Bocc. Rar. 15. 
Jacea orientalis spinosa, folio Erysimi, flore luteo Boerh. Ind. 
Alt. 141.--In junioribus capitulis, spin® superiores reliquis lon- 
giores sunt, et castanei colons. 

39. Calcitrapa laciniata, multiflora, njinimo flore, albicante 
Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1718. n. 165. Carduus orientalis Cal* 
citrap® folio, flore minimo Cor. 31. Jacea minor, &c. Pluk. 
Aim. 192. Tab. 39. f. 4. 

40. Calcitrapofdes Sphserocephalos, Eruc® folio, Comm. Ac. 
R. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. 168. n. 8. Jacea Tingitana, centauroides, 
&c. Pluk. Aim. 191. Tab. 38. f. 5. 

41. Calthoides foliis oblongis, c®siis, crassis.--Calycem habet 
simplicem, non squamosum, in (juinque aut plures latas lacinias 
divisum. Semina papposa sunt et ovata. Rami in humum in- 
cutnbunt. 

42. Campanula rotundifolia,birsuta, saxatilis, folio molli Bocc. 
App. ad Mus. 

43. Campanula hirsuta, Ocymi folio; caulem ambiente, flore 
pendulo Bocc. Rar. 83. I. R. H. 1J2. 

44. Cannacorus latifolius, vulgaris I. R. ff. 367. 

45. Capparis Atabica, fructu ovi fpwutpdine, semine piperis 
instar acri Bellon. Obs. 1. ii. c. 60.-—Nqstra tricubitalis est. Fo¬ 
lia habet glauca, crassa, succulenta, rotunda, pncialia. Fructus, 
quem vidi, pollicis fuit magnitudine, oblongus, cucumeris forma, 
quem Arabes appellant Felfel Jibbtl , i. e. Piper monianum. Co- 
piose ciescit in via ad montem Sinai. 

46. Carlina flort purpureo rubente, patulo I. R. H. 500. Comm. 
Ac. H. Sc. Ann. 17)8. p. 173. n. 4. 

47. Car- 
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47. Carlin* acaulos, flore specioso, purpureo, non radiato, ra- 
dice gummifera, succo albe et rubro. Succo albo et rubro vene- 
nato. Chamaeleon albus, sive 1 (m« Dioscor. l.iii. c. 10. et l.vi. 
c. 21. Hujus radix Addad dicitur. Vid. Leo Descript. Air. 
1. ix. cap. penult. 

4S. Cassia fistula Alexandria C. B. P. 403. 

49. Caucalis Myrrhidis folio, flore et fructu parvo. 

50. Cedrus folio Cuptessi, major, fructu flavescente C. B. P. 
487. 

51. Ceritaurum majus laciniatum, Africanum, H. R. Par. App. 
I. R. H. 444. Rhaponticoides lutea, altissima, laciniata, capite 
magno, Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. ISO. n. 30. 

52. Centaurium majus incanum, humile, capite Pini, I. R. H. 

449. Rhaponticum humile, capite magno Strobili, Comm. Ac. 
R. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. 176. n. 3. . 

53. Chamsedryfolia tomentosa, Mascatensis Pluk. Aim. p. 97. 
Tab. 275. f. 6.—In Numidia vidi sine flore. Folia digitis adhse* 
rebant, Lappse capitulorum instar. Calyx hexaphyllus. Semina 
oblonga, punctata, angulata, gossypio obvoluta. 

54. Chamaeleon Alpinus, Sbnchi spinoso, lucido folio, radice 
nigra, alato caule Bocc. Rar. 2.148. Tab. 28. & 105. Carduus 
Cirsioides nitido glauco folio, capitulo singular!, Comm. Ac. K. 
Sc. Ann. 1718. n. 9. 

55. Chamaemelum montanum, incanum Absinthioides, Italicum 
Barr. Obs. mi. Ic. 457. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1720. p. 318. 
n. 14. Leucanthemum Plinii Anguill. 181.— Variat nostrum 
calyee villosoj rufescente, cum Italjci calyx nigricet. 

56. Chamaemelum specioso flore, radice longaj fervida.—Py- 
rethrum vulgo, et Veteribus Arabibus Guntuss dicitur. Hujus 
radicis magna quantitas Constantinopolim et Kairum transmitti- 
tor, et Saccharo condita in doloribus pectoris et dentium come* 
ditur. Floris radius amplus est, subtus purpureus. Discus mag- 
nus, luteus, ad seminum maturitatem protuberans, squamis rigidis 
Stipatus. 

57. Chamaemelum Lusitanicum latifolium sive Coronopi folio 
Breyn. Cent. I. 149. f. 74. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann, 1720. 
p. 318. n. 9. Pellis pumila crenata, Agerati semula, crerris bi- 
comibus, asperibsculis Pluk. Aim. 65. Tab. 17. f. 4. 

58. Chamaeriphes seu Palma humilis, spinosa, folio flabellifor- 
mi J. B. III. 37.— Doom Arabum. Ad alritudinem vidi septem 
aut octo pedum, ramis quotannis e stipite avulsis. 

59; Cbondrilla minima, repens, Asplenii foliolis pilosis. 

60. Chrysosplenii foliis Planta aquatida, flore flavo, pcntape- 

talo. 





b rysos/f lenj faAc\ 
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talo.—Habitu est hirsuto, conglomerate, Cuscutse instar. Flores 
longis pediculis annexi sunt. Petala non iimbriata. Fructus 
mitrse episcopalis forma. Calyx integer arete fructum amplecti- 
tur. 

61. Cinara acaulos, Tunetana, Tafga dicta, magno flore, sua- 
viter olente, angustis Cinerarias foliis, non spinosis Till. H. Pis. 
p. 41. F. 1. Tab. 20.—Radix optimi saporis est, et ab incolis co- 
meditur. 

62. Cinara sylvestris, non spinosa, flore cceruleo, foliis tenuius 
laciniatis. 

63. Cistus latifolius, magno flore, Barr. Icon. 1315. Obs. 
547. 

64. Clinopodium Lusitanicum, spicatum et verticillatum I. R. • 
H. 193. Prunella Lusitanica capite reticulato, folio Pedicularis 
Toumefortii H. Ox. III. 363. —Bitumen redolet tota Planta, et 
flos magis similis videtur Moldavicae quam Clinopodii. Mihi 
enim videbatur habere galeam quadrifidam, barbam bifidam. 

65. Clymenum, quod Vicia maxima, Galegae foliis majoribus, 
tetraphylla vel pentaphylla, binatim floribus e viridi flavescenti- 
bus H. Cath. 

66. Cnicus coeruleus, humilis, montis Lupi H. L. B. I. R. H. 
451. Carduncellus montis Lupi, Lob. Ic. 20. J. B. III. 92.— 
Radix dulcis et edulis est, Gernashdee dicta ab Arabibus. 

67. Colocynthis pumila, Arabica, fructu Nucis Juglandis noag- 
nitudine, cortice lsevi. 

68. Colocynthis pumila, echinata, Arabica, striis duodecim lu- 
teis et viridibus variegata. 

69. Colocynthis pumila,- &c. Cucujnis Afticanus echinatus 
minor. Hystrix vegetabilis vulgo Harm. Par. B. 133. Descr. 
Cucumis echinatus, Colocynthidis folio, ibid. Ic. 

70. Coris caerulea maritime C. B. P. Hanzserah Arabum, cu- 
jus decoctionem in Lue Venerea copiose summit. 

71. Coris caerulea maritima, foliis brevioribus, magis confer- 
tis. 

73. Conyea tormentosa, Polii foliis crenatis.—Planta haec tri- 
uncialis est, suaveolens, floribus angularibus. 

73. Cotyledon palustris, Sedi folio, floribus rubris, longioribus. 
—Flores oblongi sunt, Ceutaurii minoris facie, et in umbella quasi 
iiKSCuntur. 

74. Cotyledon paluSttis, Sedi folio, floribus luteis, breviori¬ 
bus. 

75. Crambe spinosissima Arabica, foliis longis, angustis, flori¬ 
bus in foiiorum all's: 


76. Cre- 
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76. Crepis Chon drill* folio Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1721. 
.p. 195. 

77. Cynoglossum Hispanicum, angustifblium, flore obsoleto. 
—Variat flore candido. 

' 78. Cynoglossum Myosotidis foliis incanis, flore parvo, ruber- 
rirao.—Variat foliis et floribus majoribus. 

79. Cypressus fructu quadrivalvi, foliis Equiseti instar articu- 
latis.—Mediam videtur habere naturam inter Arbores et Frutices; 
nunquam enim vidi altiorem quindecim pedibus. ' Folia lacte vi- 
rent, in quibus mult a squamulse, ut in aliis speciebus, apparent; 
sed, Equiseti instar, crebris articulationihus sibi invicem pyxida- 
tim conjunguntur. 

80. Cyperus hunuUs, spicis brevibus, rotundis, conglomerate 
Buxbaum Cent. I. p. 34. Tab. 55. f. 1. 

81. Cytisus foliis subrotundis, glabris, floribus amplis glomeri- 
tis, pendulis. 

82. Cytisus foliis oblongis, sessilibus, glabris, siliquis compres- 
sis, incanis.—Folia in summitatibus plerumque singularia sunt, et 
ipste summitates aculeat*. 

83. Cytisus spinosus H. L. B. I. R. H. 648. 

84. ' Dens Leonis ramosus, maximus, foliis pilosis, sinuaris, pe- 
dalibus. Hieracium Platyneuron, Bursas Pastoris caesura, piloso 
folio H. Cath. Raij H. III. 145. 

85. Digitalis Verbasci folio, purpurea, minor, perennis, His- 
panica Barr. Ic. 1183. Obs. 187. 

86. Drypis Theophrasti Anguill. Spina umbella foliis vidua 

C. B. P. 388. , 

87. F.chinopus Orientalis, Acanthi aculeati folio, capite magno 
spinoso casruleo Cor. 34. Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1718. p. 151. 
n. 4. 

88. Echium Scorpioides, spicis longis, plerumque recurvis, flo¬ 
ribus parvis, purpureis. 

89. Echium Tingitanum, altissimum, flore variegato H. Ox. 
III. 140. Pluk. Aim. 133. 

90. Elychrysum Gnaphaloides, floribus in strictiorcm umbel- 
lam congestis. 

91. Eruca flore albo, foliis sessilibus, Bursa; Pastoris. 

92. Eruca pumila, floribus albis, foliis laciniatis. 

93. Eryngium amethystinum, Lusitanicum, folio longiori I. R. 
H. 327. Eryngium minus, montanum, flore caeruleo, pulcbro 
Vir. Lusit. 

94. Eryngium foliis angustis, digitatis Hellebori. 


95. Eryn- 



Vain p. ass. 
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95. Eryngium planum, medium, &liis oblongis. Ab Eryngio 
latifolio piano C. B. P. 386.—Distinguitur foliis ad caulem fcm- 
gioribus, magis serratis^ et magis spinosis, ab Eryngio piano mi- 
nori C. B. P. Foliis amplioribus, in pediculum non contractis, ca- 
pitulis minus frequentibus et spinosis differt. 

96. Erysimum incanum Arabicum, Mari folio. 

97. Fagonia Arabica, longissimis aculeis armata.—Folia an- 
gusta sunt, succulenla, el Rorismarini instar rugosa. Tribulus ve- 
terum ut et Dardar “n"V7 S. S. Olavi Celsii Hierobot. 

98. Fabago Arabica, teretifolia, flore coccineo. Fagonioides 
Memphitica, virens obscurius, folio crassiori, bidigitato, tereti, 
fructu cylindraceo, Lipp. MS. apud Phyt. Sherard. Ox. 

99. Fceniculum Lusitanicum minimum acre I. R. H. 312. 

100. Ferrum equinum yrinus, siliqua in summitate singulafit 

101. Ferula Galbanifera Lob. Ic. 779. I. R. H. 321. : 

102. Filago supina, capitulis rotundis, tomento obsitis Barr. 
Obs. 999. Leontopodium verius Dioscoridis, Hispanicum ejus- 
dem, Icon. 296. 

103. Filicula Euphrasiae foliis conjugalis. 

104. Filicula ramosa, Lusitanica, pinuulis ad Ceterach acce- 
dentibus I. R. H. 542. H. R. Monsy. 79. Ic. et Descript. Fili¬ 
cula Sroyrntea, pinnulis rotundis, minimis Pet. Gaz. T. 71. f. 

105. Filix Lonchitidis facie, foliis angustis, pellucidis, auricu- 
Tatis. 

106. Fungus Mauritanicus, verrucosus, ruber Pet. Gaz. Tab. 
39. f. 8. Cynomorion purpureum officinarum Michelii, Nov. 
Gen. p. 17. Tab. 12. Orobanchen Mauritanicam appellavi, 
Obs. p. 264.—Tota planta est substantiae rubrse fungosse, glande 
sive capitulo florigero succo rubro scatente; floribus stamineisj 
constipatis, arete semina dura, rotundula, amplectentibus. 

107. Galeopsis Hispanica, frutescens, Teucrii folio I. R. H. 
168.—Sepibus conficiendis inserVit prope Algerium, Per matu- 
ritatem, semina pulpa molli, nigra, baccae instar, involuta sunt. 

10S. Genista-Spartium Lusitanicum, siliqua falcata I. R. H- 
646. 

109. Genista-Spartium procumbens, Germanico simile, foliis 
angustioribus. 

110. Geranium pusillum, argenteum, Heliotropii minoris folio. 
—Folia, calyces et rostrum argentea sunt. Folia eleganter stri¬ 
ata. Pediculi aphylli. 

111. Geranium supinum, rotundo Batrachoideis crasso, tomen- 
toso folio, radice Afescente, longius radicata I. R. H. 269. Bocc. 
Mus. p. 2. Tab. 12S. p. 160. 


112. Glo- 
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112. Globularia fruticosa, Myrti folio, rigido< nunc tridentato, 
nunc piano. Tetselgah Arabum. 

113. Gramen alopecuroities maximum J. B. Spica divisa Sche* 
rardi Scheuchz. Agrost. 247. 

114. Gramen averiaceum, strigosius, utriculis lanugine albican- 
tibus. A Gramine avenae. utric. lanugine flavesc. 1. R. H. 525. 
—Differt locustis minus sparsis, angustioribus, aristis tenuioribus, 
lanugine versus basin et ad semen Candida. Porro locustae hujus 
simplices sunt, et semen tantum Unum lanuginosum, nudum con¬ 
tinent, cujus apex arista simplici terminator, cupi illius locust* 
gemina contineant semina calyce s. squama inyoli\ta, quorum ari¬ 
sta e latere vel dqrso calycis exit. 

115. Gramen Raj-cinoneose panicula densa, aurea I. R. H. 

523. ' ‘ 

116. Gramen Brpmoides, festucea tenuique panicula minus 
Barr. Ic. 76. 2. 

117. Gramen Cyperoides, aquaticum, majus, panicula Cyperi 
longi, ex crassioribus glumis compacta, et brevibus petiolis donate 
Lsel. Triumf. in Obs. J. Bapt. Fratris, 

118. Gramen dactylon, spica gemina, triunciali, glabra etari- 
stata Michel. Cat, H. Pis, Granjen bicorpe sive Distach'yophe- 
ron Bocc. Rar. 20. 

119. Gramen humile, capitulis glomeratis pungentibus.—Pal- 
mari est altitudine ; caulibus tenuibus uno alterove folio glabro 
cinctis, quorum summitatibus capitulum nascitur rotundutn, e 
pluribus spicis brevibus, e quatuor aut quinque glumarum pari¬ 
bus, aristiS brevissimis, rigidis terminatis conflatum. 

120. Gramen panicula spicata, villosum, locustis villosis 
Scheuchz. Agrost. 248. 

121. Gramen paniceum, spica simpjici aspera C. B. P. 8. Pa- 
nicum sylvestre dictum et Dens caninus 1. J. B. II. 443.. 

122. Gramen paniculatum,locustis maximis, phoeniceis, trernu- 
lis I. R. H. 523. 

123. Gramen paniculatum, minus, locustis toagnis, tremulis 
I. R. H. 523. 

124. Gramen pratense, capillare, paniculatum, locustis parvis 
flavescentibus.—Folia ad radicem capillaria, conferta, ad cul- 
mum latiuscula, panicula speciosa, e locustis muticis e tribus aut 
quatuor squamarum ad margines argentearum paribus compo- 
sita. 

125. Gratiolae afirnis Hyssopifolia major, Lusitanica Flor. Bat. 
69. Raii Hist. III. 526. 

126. Hedysarum clypeatum, flore suaviter rubente Eyst. I. 

R. 
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R. H. 401.~Sellah Arabum, quo sagmantur pecora per totam 
Africam. 

127. Hedysarum ptocumbens, annuum, angustioribtts foliis. 
Onobrychis major, humi projfccta, longulo, cordato foliolo, flori¬ 
bus rubris clypeatis, articulatis, siliquis sparsis H. Cath. Raii Hist. 
III. 457. 

128. Helianthemum Halimi minoris folio Barr. Obs. 527. Ic. 
287. 

129. Helianthemum luteum, Thy mi durioris folio Barr. Obs. 
521. Ic. 441. 

130. Helianthemum Orientale, frutescens, folib' Olete, flore 
luteo Sher. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 276. 

131. Helianthemum siipiiium, Polygoni folio hispido tt gluti- 
noso. 

132. Heliotropii facie Planta, lanuginosa, ferruginea, pediculis 
Singularibus.—Folia ndbet Heliottopii minoris, crassa, villosa; 
calyces speciosos, multifidos; semina quaterna, nuda, ovata, niger- 
ritna. Fiorina non vidi. 

133. Helitropium majus autumn ale, Jarmini odore I. R. H. 
139. 

134. Hesperis hirsutp, lutea, Bellidis folio dentato!—Similis est 
Barbarese murali J. B. Sed' folia pediculis ad caulem longioribus 
hserent, et flores lutei sunt rariores. 

135. Hesperis incana, aspera, foliis strictissimiS. ( 

136. Hesperis maritima, perfoliata, Bellidis folio, glabro.-— 
Non est eadem planta cum Heiperide riiarit. perfoliat. parvo flore 
cseruleo, Pluk. Aim. 183. —Sea differt ab ea foliis brevioribu^, 
glabris, succulentis, minus dentatis, flore majore, simili Hesperidis 
maritima: supinee exiguse, I. R. H. 223. —Aqua foliis caulem am- 
plectentibus, obtusioribus et glabris distinguitur. 

137. Hieracium angustifolium, parce dentatum, floribus in eX- 
tremitatibus caulium singularibbs. 

138. Hieracium speciOaum, squamosa calyce, Lycopi folio 
crasso, subtus inbafio. 

139. Hyacinthus obsolctior Hispanlcus serotinus Clus. H. 
177. 

140. Hypecoon Orientale Fumarioe folio Cor. 17. 

141. Hypecoon tenuiore folio I. R. H. 230. * 

142. Hypericum sive Androsse'mum magnum Canariense, ra- 

mosuin, copiosis floribus, fruticosum Pluk. Aim. 189. Tab. 302. 
f. 1. - 

143. Jacea acaulos lutea, Erucoe folio, squamarum ciliis candi- 
dis.—Radix dulcis, esculenta est, et ab Arabibus Toffs dicitur. 

VOL. ir. 2 z 144. Jacea 
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. 144. Jacea purpurea, Atractylidis facie.—Hujusce Plants 
squamae unicuspides sunt, ciliis ad marginem brevioxibus. 

145. Jasminoides aculeatum Polygon! folio, floribus parvis al- 
bidis.—Frutescit sarinentis lorvgis, tenuibus propendentibus. Spi. 
nae tenues, cortex ramorum incanus tenuique villo obsitus. 

146. Ilex aculeata, cocciglandifera C. B. P. 425. I. R. H. 
583. 

147. Juniperus major, bacca caerulea C. B. 489. L R. H. 
589, 

148. Kali spinosnm, foliis crassioribus et brevioribus I. R. H. 
247. Pluk. Aim. 202. 

149. Kali membrataceum, foliis angustis conjugatis. Faciem 
habet Kali foliis angustioribus spinosis I. R.' H. 247.—Sed folia 
semper ex adverso nascuntur, et semina illius carent foliis mem- 
branaceis. 

150. Ketmia ^.gyptiaca, Vitis folio, parvo flore I. R. H. 100. 
Bamia J. B. II. 959. 

151. Ketmia vesicaria Africana, flore amplo, purpureo,~A 
Ketmia versic.Affic. Toui'nefortii differt foliorum segmentis bn- 
gioribus; frequentius serratis ; calycis segmentis angustioribus et 
longioribus ; flore ampliori, toto purpureo. 

152. Lacryma Jobi latiore folio I. R. H. 532* 

153. Lathyrus sativus, flore et fructu minore sive Kersailah 
Arabum.—Faciem habet Lathyri, qui tcft<ptxa(irt{ Morisoni dici- 
tur, sed ad altitudinem quinque aut sex pedum crescit. 

154. Leucoium sylvestre, latifolium flosculo, albido, parvo 
Raii Hist. I. 786; v 

155. Limonium caulibus alatis, Asplenii foliis, minus asperis, 
calycibus acutioribus, flavescentibus/—El Khaddah Arabum. 

156. Limonium eaulibus alatis, foliis minus sinuosis, calycibus 
ex viridi caefuleis. 

157. Limonium peregrinum Asplenii foliis C. B. P. 192. I. 
R, H. 342. Limonium pulchrum Rauwolfiii Park. Th. 1235.— 
Variat nostrum ab hac Rauwolfiana specie, quod tota facie nigri, 
cet, et hirsutins sit, cum ilia rufescat, cum calicibus casrulei* palli- 
dioribus. 

158. Limonium minus, obtuso folio, viminibus foliatis Barr. 
Ic. 806. Obs. 690. Limonium minus J. B. III. App. 877. 

159. Limonium foliis Halimi Bross. I. R. H. 340. 

160. Limonium galliferum, foliis qylindraceis.—Florem habet 
pulchrum, ruberrimum. Folia incana, quasi Saccharo incrustata. 
Gallae ovales caulibus adnascuntur, non uno, sed plurimis forami- 
nibus pertusse. 


161. Li. 
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161. Linaria foliis subrotuniil, floribus e foliorum alls nascen- 
tibus.—Rami plerumque uno versu dispositi sunt. 

162. Linaria MyrsinitflS, fiore luteo, rictu purpureo. Est Li¬ 
naria Myrsinites, triphylla, flore candide sulphureo, rictu croceo, 
brachiata H. Cath.—Nostra habet folia plerumque bina ex ad- 
verso posita j florem luteum ; rictum purpureum. 

163. Linaria saxatilis, Serpilli folio I. R. H. 169. 

164. Linaria Sicula mukicaulis, folio Molluginis Bocc. Rar. 
38. 

165. linaria Sicula: accedens, Molluginis folio breviori. 

166. Linaria triphyUa, exigua, calcari prselongo. 

167. Linum maximum Africanum, flore cseruleo Volk. FI. 
NoV. Linum sativum, latifolium, Africanum, fructu majore I. 
R. H. 339. 

168. Lotus Graeca, maritima, folio glauco et velut argenteo 
Cor. 27. 

169. Lotus humilis, siliqua falcata, e foliorum alis singular!. 

170. Lotus pentaphyllos, siliqua cornuta C, B. P. 332. Tri¬ 
folium sive Lotus Hierazune, edulis, siliquosa J. B. II. 365. 

111. Lotus villosa, altissima, flore glomerato I. R. H. 403. 

172. Lunaria fruticosa, perennis, incana, Leucoii folio Cor. 15. 
—In Arabia inveni. 

173. Lupinus lanuginosus, latifolius, humilis, flore cceruleo 
purpurascente, stoloniferus H. Cath.—-Tola planta est ferruginei 
colons. 

174. Lychnis supina, pumila, Bellidis foliis crassis, flore bifido, 
purpureo, calyce striato, turgido Raii Hist. III. 481. 

175. Lechnis sylvestris angustifolia, calyculis turgidis,,striatis 
C. B. P. 205. 

176. Lychnis sylvestris, flosculo rubro, vix. conspicuo Grisl. 
Vir. Lusit. Viscago Lusitanica, flore rubello, vix conspicuo H. 
Eltb. p. 433. f.406. 

177. Lysimachia lutea humilis, Polygalte folio. 

178. Medica magno fructu, aculeis sursum et deorsum tenden- 
tibus I. R. H. 411. 

179. Medica marina Lob. Ic- 38.—Hse Medico: speciosiores 
sunt ex aliis plurimis, quae in Africa sponte nascuntur. 

180. Melongena Aristolochia: foliis, fructu longo, violaceo— 
Flores purpurei sunt, stellatim divisi, et minores quam in aliis 
speciebus, quae in Africa coluntur. 

181. Mesembrianthemum perfoliatum, foliis exiguis, monacan- 
this.—Similis est Planta specimini Planta? Siccae Mesembrianthe- 

mi 
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mi perfoliati foliis minoribus, diacanthis Hort. Elth.—Sed to(» 
pallidior est, foliis paulo brevioribus et cortfertioribus, rectis, non 
reflexis, illius instar. Cseterum folio triquetra sunt, apice spinoso 
terminata. Non mihi contigit florem videre. 

182. Musa fructa cucumerino, longiori Plum. 24. Mauz, 
Musa Alp. jEgypt. 78, 79,80. 

183. Muscus ceranoides Palmensis, comts digitalis. Orchil) 
(Argol ) dictus Mas. Pet. 436. Gazoph.Nat.il. Tab. 7. f. 12. 
Fucus capillaris tinctorius J. B. III. 796. 

184- Muscus terrestris Lusitanicus Clus. Hist, ccxlix. 

185. Myrrhis annua, alba, birsuta, nodosa, Pastinacae sylves- 
tris foliq candjcante Hort, Cath. Raij Hist. III. 25 i. 

186. Myrtus latifolia Bgptica 1, vel foliis laurinis C. B. P. 460. 
I. R. H. 640.—Copiose crescit in dumetis, cum aliis speciebus, 
quae folia habent angustiora. 

187. Nasturtium Alpinum, Bellidis folio, majus C. B. P. 105. 
Prodr. 46.—Non est Nastuttii Species, pertinet enim ad Plantas 
siliquosas. 

188. Nerium paribus rubescentibus C. B. P. 464. Oleander, 
Lauras rosea Lob. Ic. 564. Dtffiah Arabum. 

189. Oenanthe aquatica, tenuifolia, major, bulbulis radicum 
longissimis Cat. PI. Agr. Flor. Hort. Pis. Tillii. 

190. Oenoplia spinosa C. B. P. 477. Nabca foliis Rhamni 
vel Jdjubse J. B. I. 1. c. 39. 

191. Onobrychis Apula, perennis, erecta, foliis Viciae, flori- 
bus albicantibus, lineis rubris 4istinctis, in spica deasa congestis, 
fructu aculeato Michel. Cat. H. Pis. 

192. Onobrychis seu caput Gallinaceum minus, fructu 
maximo, insigniter echinato Triurtif. ap. ad Trat. 65.1. R. H. 
590. 

193. Onobrychis Orieiitalis, argentea, fructu echinato minimp 
Cor. 26. 

194. Orchis angustifolia, anthropomorphos, spica laxiori, fla- 

vescente. ' •' 

195. Orchis anthropomorphos, foliis latis, obtusis, capitulis 
globosis, purpurascentibus. 

' 196. Orchis foliis macul?tis, spica densa, rubra. 

197. Orchis fucum ^eferens, labello gibboso. 

198. Orchis montana Italica, lingua trifida Burser. Camp. 
Elys. Tab. 2. p. 204. Ic. 

199. Orchis myodes, lutea, Lusitanica Breyn. Cent. 101. 
^ab. 45. 


200. Or- 
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200. Orchis odorata, spica rubra, floribus parvulis, inuscifor- 
rnibus. 

201. Orchis palmata, Sambuci odore, floribus purpureis C. B. 
P. 86. I. R. H. 435. 

202. Ornithopodio affinis, hirsuta, Scorpioides C. B. P. 
350. 

203. Orobanche flore specioso, fimbriato, ruberrimo.—Folia 
J>er caules babet angusta, et foliola floribus subjects in longos tc- 
nuesque mucrones exeunt. 

204. Orobus foliis angustissimis, radice tuberosa. 

205. Oxyacantha Arabica, fructu magno, eduli.—Faciem ha- 
bet Oxyacanthse vulgaris, sed fructus ad Cerasi vel Azarolte 
magnitudinem accedit.— Copiose crescit in monte S. Catharince e 
regione montis Sinai, 

206. Palma dactylifera, sive Nahhal Arabum j cujus fructus 
Tummar.j ramuli Jeridd appellantur. Triginta plus dactylorum 
(sive Tummar) species'apud Zebenses et Jereedenses enumeran- 
fur ; quarum Trunshah inter grandiores et molliores ; forsan Ca- 
ryot® veterum ; Deglutnore inter dulciores et conservationi ap- 
tissimas reputantur, 

207. Palma minor, C. B. P. 506. Palma humilis Hispanica, 
spinosa et non spinosa J. B. I. 369. Chammriphes Don. Pempt. 

,Palma folio plicatili, s. flabelliformi, humilis Raii Hist. II. 1369. 
—Interdum ad altitudinem crescit 6 aut 8 pedum, avulsis quotan- 
nis e trunco, ut in Palma, ramulis. Spectat. Palma Thebaica, 
Doom dicta. S. K vxitpoftr et Kvieq Theophrasti Hist. Plant. 1. iv. 
c. ii. et 1. ill. c. 8. S. Cuci Plin. Hist. Nat, 1. xiii. c. 9. S. Pal- 
liiae facie Cuciofera J. Bauh. 1. iii. c. 86. 

208. Pedicularis Cretica maritima, amplioribus foliis et flori¬ 
bus Cor. 9. 

209. Pedicularis Cretica spicata, maxima, lutea Cor. 9. 

210. Pedicularis Teucrii folio, pcdiculo insidente, flore parvo 
ruberrimo. 

211. Pelecinus vulgaris I. R. H. 417. 

212. Periploca, foliis angustis, confertis, floribus ex viridi fla- 
vescentibus.— Folia parva rigida, obtusa ; quadam aculiora, ad 
genicula plurima nascuntur. Flores pediculis brevibus hwrent e 
petalis angustis compositi, 

213. Persicaria latifolia major et mitior, foliis et caule macula- 
tis, spica crassiori Cat. PI. Agr. Flor. Michel. Cat. H. Pis. 

214. Phillyrea angustifolia, minus serrata Comm. Ac. R. Sc. 
Ann. 1722. p. 198. n. 7. Phillyrea angustifolia spinosa I. R. H. 
596. 


215. .Phil- 
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215. PhiUytea Hispanic*, Nerii folio I. R. H. 596. Comm. 
Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1722. p. 198. n.6. 

216. Periploca foliis angustis, confertis, floribus ex viridi fla- 
vescentibus—Folia parva rigida, qusedam abtusa, qutedsm acuti- 
ora, ad genicmla plurima nascuntur. Flores pediculis brevibus 
hserent, e petalis anguslis compositi. 

217. Phlomis lutea, villosa, perfoliate, verticillis crebrioribus. 
—Folia incana, mollia, propemodum triangulaiia arete caulem 
amplectuntur, et ab eo perforantur. 

218. Pimpinella Oenanthes foliis, multum braebiata, plerum- 
que nuda.—Graveolens est Flanta, quam cojuose inveni super ri- 
pas Fluminis Salsi, inter montes Al Beeban dictos. Caules' te¬ 
nues sunt, duri, candidi, hue Uluc distort!, cum umbellis parvulis 
albis. 

219. Folium Valentinum, fruticosum, angustifolium, flora albo 
Barr. Obs. 3^1. Li. 1048. 

220. Polygala vulgaris, major J. B. III. 387. 

221. Polygonum folio ©blongo, crenato.—Folia unciam longa 
sunt, tertian uncise partem lata, utrinque acuminata, et pet mar- 
gines tenuiter crenata. Flores bractfati sunt, monopetali, candidi, 
lituris, ut in Omithogalo, viridibus notati. 

222. ' Quercus vulgaris brevibus pediculis J. B. I. 2. 70.—In 
Africa haec species retinet folia per totum annum. Gians dulcis 
est, et ab Afiricanis tosta comeditur. Altitudinem viginti pedam 
non excedit. Folia habet Quercus latifoliae a Casp. Bauhtne de- 
pictae ad Matth. p. 179. 

223. Ranunculus JLusitanicus, folio subrotundo, parvo flore I. 
R. H. 286. 

224. Reseda Calcitrapas folio, majore et rarius diviso, perenr 
nis. 

225. Rhagadiolus minus braebiatus, folio ampliore vix den- 
tato. 

22(3. Rhamnus Siculus, pentaphyllos Bocc. Rar. 43.—Copiose 
crescit prope Warran. Frutex est spinosus, foliis in extremitati- 
bus plerumque trifidis, flore herbaceo, lutescente Ziziphi, penta- 
petalo, calyce integio, bacca monopyreoa, ruberrima, eduli, offi- 
culo ovali, Momordicae seminis figura. 

227. Rosa sylvestris, rotundifolia glabra, purpurea, calycibus 
eleganter. foliatis. 

228. Rubeola vulgaris quadrifolia, laevis, floribus obsoktis 
Michel. Cat. H. Pis. 

229. Ruta minor, trifoliata, incana, procurabens. 

230. Salix ramulis villosis, foliis laurinis, superne nigricantibus. 

231. Sa- 
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231. Satureia saxadlis, tenuifolia, compacds foliolis Socc. 
Mus. 168. T. 1 19. Satureia seu Thymbra frutescens, Passerine 
Tragi foiiis angusdoribus H. Cath. 197 . 

232. Scabiosa montana, frudcosa, reclinatis Archille* nascen- 
tis foiiis H. Cath. I. R, H. 465. Pterocephalus Achillese foiiis 
Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1722. p. 184. n. 3. 

233. Scabiosa prolifer a, foliacea, semine membranaceo majore 
H. Ox. Ill .50. n. 41., Asterocephalus annuus, humilis, integri- 
folius Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1722. p. 182. n. 23. 

334. Sclarea folio mucronato, flore cseruleo, punctato.—Folia 
pedalia sunt, laciniata Dentis Leonis instar, longo mucrone termi- 
nata. Flos dilute cserulescit, cum punctulis purpurascendbus ubi- 
que dispersis. 

235. Scolymus Chrysanthemus, perennis Aigypdacnaiierocior 
P- Lippi Comm. Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1721. p. 219. n. 19, Cnicus 
Niliacus elatior, asperrimus, e glauco inveni, alato caule flore lu- 
teo Lip MS. apud Phyt. Sherard. Oat. 

236. Scorzonera Orientalis, foiiis Calcitrapst, flore flavescente 
Cor. 36. Scorzoneroides Resedas foiiis nonnihil similibus Comm. 
Ac. R. Sc. Ann. 1721. p. 209. n. 2. 

237. Scrophularia Hitpanica Sambuci folio, glabro I. R. H. 
166—Variat foiiis hirsutis. 

• 238. Scrophularia Luatanica frutescens, Verbena foiiis I. R. 
H. 167. 

239. Scrophularia Melissae folio I. R. H. 167. 

2 +0. Scrophularia Orientals, Chrysanthemi folio, flore minimo, 
variegato Cor. 9. 

241. Sedum Vermiculare, pumulum, glabrum, floribus parvis, 
cseruleis. 

242. Sena Orientals, frudcosa, Sophera dicta H. L. Bat. 

343. Siderids floribus luteis, Melissae foiiis, verdcillis spinosis. 

— 1 Ocymastro Valentino Clusii similis est, sed folia habet,minus 
obtusa, flores luteos et spicam producdorem. 

244. Siderids.purpuTea, foiiis longis, serratis.—Galea floris am- 
plissima est, et folia longis pediculis adnectuntur. Calyx, ut in 
priori, aculeatus. 

245. Siderids purpurea, angustifolia, non serrata.—Folia supe- 
riora Rorismarini magnitudine, Verticilli longius distant, e ffori- 
bus et calycibus rarioribus, aculeads, conflati. 

246. Sinapistrum trifoliatum, angusdfolium, asperum, siliqua 
ladori.—Siliqua sesquiuncialis est, scabra, foliorum ct caulis in¬ 
star. Semina villosa. Folia inferiors t superiors simplicia. 
Tota planta viscosa est: 


217. Si 
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247. Sinapistium triphyllum, scabrum, floribus saturate rubris. 
—Tota pi ant a prions instar, viscosa est; sed folia habet latiora 
et longiora, Hyssopi figura et magnitudine ; caules crassiores j 
flores densius et umbellatim fere in summitate congest). 

248. Sinapistrum triphyllum, breviore et hirtiori folio.—Hsec 
species, ut priores, viscosa est. 

249. Sium arvense, foliis infcrioribus subrotundis, superioribui 
pier unique trifidis et laciniatip. 

250. Tamariscus Madraspatana, Cypressi facie Mus. Pet. 681. 
Tamariscus Indias Orientalis Belgarum semula, ramulis Cupressi: 
Auctocorea Malab. Pluk. Mantiss. 177. Phyt. Tab. 445. f.4.~- 
Copiose crescit per totam Africam. 

251. Telephium Myosotidis foliis, amplioribus conjugatis.— 
SumraiUftes ramulorum Heliotropii instnr reflectuntur. Florum 
petala parva sunt j vascula simplicia $ trivalvia $ plura semina 
continentia. 

252. Teucrimn Delpbinii folio, non ramosum.—Flos albidiis 
est, speciosus, ad singnla genicula gemellus. Caufis quadrangu- 
laris, simplex. Folia glabra. 

253. Thapsia sive Turbith Garganicum, semine latissimo J. B. 
III. 2. 50. I. R. H. 322.—Boneffa Algeriensium, cujus radicem 
mulieres comedunt, ut pinguiores fiant. 

254. Thapsia foliis Coronopi divistira, segmentis obtusioribus, 
subtus incanis, sive Toufailet Arabum. 

255. Thapsia foliis Coronopi divisura^ viridioribus et acutiori- 
bus, sive Edreese Arabum. 

256. Thlaspidium foliis angustis, argenteis, fructu parvo. 

257. Thlaspidium folio subrotundo, dentato, fructu major?. 

258. Thymbra tenuissimis Eric* foliis, verticillatiru conges- 
tis. 

259. Tragacantha calyce vesicario, spinis recurvis. 

260. .Tribulus terrestris, minor, incanus, Hispanicus Barr. Ic. 
558. 

261. Trifolium humifusum, glabrum, folKs ciliaribus Vail. B. 
Par. 195. 

262. Turritis vulgari similis, sed firuticosior. 

263. Vicia latifolia, glabra, floribud pallid!*, siliqua lata, gla¬ 
bra.—Carina et alse albse sunt, galea subfiisca ; siliqua lata, un- 
ciam longa. 

264. Viola fruticosa, longifolia, flore amplo, subcaeruleo.—A 
Viola Hispanica ruticosa longifolia I. R. H. 421. Differt foliis 
latioribus et floribus magis speciosis. 

265. Vir- 
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265. Virga aurea major, foliis glutinosis et grave olentibus I. 
R. H. 414.—Madramem Arabum. vid. Obs. vol. i. p. 361. 

266. Vulneraria flore et capitulis majoribus.—Non est eadem 
planta cum Vulneraria flore purpurascente I. R. H. 591. 

267. Vulneraria Hispanica, Ornithopodii siliquis. Coronopus 
ex Cod. Caesareo Dod. Pempt. 109: 

268. Xiphion minus, flore luteo, inodoro I. R. H. 364. Iris 
Mauritanica Clus. Cur. Post, in fol. 24. 

269. Ziziphus Sod. Pempt. 807. I. R. H. 627. Jujubse ma- 
jores, oblong* C. B. P. 446. Zizipha Saliva J. B. I. 40.—Hujus 
fructus ab Africanis Asafifa dicitur, unde forsan Zizipha vel Zi- 
ziphus. 

270. Ziziphus sylvestris I. R. H. 627. Zizipha sylvestris in- 
foecunda H. Cath. (Secundum specimen. Hor. Sicci Sherardiani 
Oxoniee asservatum), Seedra Arabum, quae et Lotus veterum.-— 
Habitus Rhamni Flores ut in Zizipho. FructuS dulcior, ro- 
tundior, minor, Pruni sylvestris magnitudine. Ossiculum mag¬ 
num ut in Zizipho. Seedra porro fructus fert passim, Grossula- 
riae instar, per ramos sparsos; quum Jujubae surculis tenuibus, 
pedalibus, quotannis e ramorum extremitatibus pullulantibus, nas- 
cuntur. Ziziphus eth ... ad altitudinem viginti pedum aut plus 
excrescit; caudice magno, rimoso ; ramis distorris, in extremita¬ 
tibus nodosis ; foliis oblongis, majoribus. Seedra vero plerumque 
non nisi tricubitalis aut quadricubitalis est, ramulis plurimis ex 
eadem radice plerumque exeuntibus, levioribus, candidioribus, rec- 
tioribus, cum foliis parvulis, rotundis rigidioribus. Sponte nasci- 
tur cum alibi, turn praecipue in loco Regni Tunetanorum, Jereed 
nuncupato, quae quondam Pars fuit Lotophagorum Regionis. 
Vtf- Obs, vol. i. p. 262. Fructum maturum comedi mensi'ous 
Lccembri et Januario. 


II. 

Appendix ’ de Coralliis et eorum Affinibus. 

1. Alyconium candidum, cretaceum, lamellatum Maris Nu- 
midici.—Lamellae, ordine irregular! invicem connexae, cavernas 
formant variarura figurarum. 

2. Corallum album.—Maris Numidiei est, et ejusdem form® 
et habitus cum Corallo rubro, sed rarius invenitur. 

3. Corallum rubrum I. R. H. 572. Tab. 339.—Copiose colli- 
gitur a piscatoribus Gallicis, apud La Calle demorantibus, in 
mari Numidico. 

vol. n. ? a 4. Es- 
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4. Eschara Rondeletjl 133. J. B. III. 809. Retepora Escha- 
ta marina Imp. 63Q.- -ex mari Nuroidico. 

5. Fucus pennam referens I. R. H. 569- Penna marina J. B. 
III. 80?. Imp. 65Q.r~Ut Fucorum haec species inter Zoophyte 
interdum nuirjeratur, locum perpepam dedi inter Pisces, Obs. vol. i. 
p. 348. Piscatores Algerienses interdum reribus extrahunt, ubi 
per noctern lumen spargit, Cicjndel* instar, ut proximiores pisces 
dignosci possint. 

6. Fungus coralloides lamellatus Mari’ Rubri. Fungus lap!- 
deus Clus- Hist. 124. Rar, Mus. Besl. T. 27. 26. f, 3. J. B, 
813. Ic. 1,2.—formam et figuram fere semper imitatur Fungi 
terrestris, qui nunc planus est, nunc gibbosus, pileatus, aut clypei- 
formjs. §ed laming semper in superiori superficie, dum inferior 
in pistillo desinit. 

7. Fungus coralloides rosaceus M. R.—Pars inferior pistillo 
innititur; superior in acetabula, lamellis plurimis striata, explicatur. 

$. Fungus corallgides, encephaloidcs, gyris in medio sulcatis, 
Iameiiatisferrati’ Rofii. ind- Alt- p. I- tapis fengites, cerebri- 
fornus Raji H, App. Ig50,—In pistillo desinit, sed Tatiori, quara 
in lamellata aut rosacea specie, £$ Mari Rubro. 

9. Fungus Astrqitss, stellis contiguis, parvulis M. R.-.-Stellae 
nimirum angulatae, decimam uncise partem in diametro non su¬ 
perant. In forma fere semper gfebulari crescit haec Fungorum 
Species, cum alias sequentes vario raodo rapes operiunt, nec ullas 
formm specific® constant. Vid. Obs. vol. ii. p. 332. 

10. Fungus Astroites, stellis contiguis majoribus M. R.— 

Stellse ad quartam unci* partem accedunt, et nunc sunt rotunda 1 , 
nunc ovatse. " 1 

11. Fungus Astroites, stellis contiguis, lamellaris, rotundis M. 
R. —Stellse. in hac specie senuunciafes sunt, cum lamellis profun- 
dioribus et crasstoribus. 

12. Fungus Astroites, stellis contiguis, profundis, angulatis 
M. R.—Stellas etlam semiunciales sunt et profundae, pentagon* 
aut hexagon* figurae, cum lamellis minoribus. 

13. Fungus Astroites, tuberosus, Stellis rarioribus M. R.—Stel¬ 
las exiguae, elegantes, figuram pr* se ferunt Omphalodis Lusit. 
Lini-fedio I- R. H. 140. 

14. Fungus Astroites elegans, Stellis rarioribus, papillaris, ro¬ 
tundis M. R.—Stellas paulo roajo'res quara in nona specie, cum 
eadiis aspens, pqpctatts, eminentihus. 

15. Fungus Astroites, stellis rarioribus, acetabulis minus pro- 
feadis M. R.—Stellae tertiatn unci* partem occupant, rotundas 
aut oval® 8gut* ; minus praeterea eminent, cum rstdiis levioribus, 
et intervallis Stellarum magis sulcatis. 


16. Fun- 
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16. Fungus Aslroites, parum ramosus, stelli* farioribus, papil- 
latis M. H.—• Stella ut in 14'. specie, sed Iseviores. 

17. Fungus tubulates et stellatus M. R. Coralliis affinis Ma¬ 
drepora j. R. III. 807. Madrepora Imp. 120. 3. Spec.—Ex cy- 
lindris sive tubulis ihultis coiUtat, fosciatim dispositis j extremifa- 
tibus plefumque prominefttibus et in Stellas desinentibus. Variat 
tubulis rotutidis ovatis, et coftpressrs. Ad hanc speciem rtferri 
potest Fossile illud Grew’s piped ivdxeh Vein dictum. 

18. Fungus eburtieus, pyXidatus, compressus.--Lsftvis est ex 
attntu mans ; licet primitus rugosa fuisse videatur h'sec species, 
instar Fossilis illius Plectronites dicti, quod etiam ad Fungum 
hunc referri debet. 

19. Keratophyton arboreum, nigrum Boerh. Irtd. Alt. p. 6i 
Corallium nigrum sive Antipathes J. B. III. 804. Lob. Ic. 251. 
—Rami in hac specie plerumque intertexti sunt, cum materia 
quadam, cer® simili, hie illic intersperse. Ex Mari Numi- 
dico. 

20. Keratophyton cinereum, striatum, tuberculls minoribus M. 
N.—Pedalis est hac species, ramis rectis, minus frequentibus. Tu- 
bercula, Nicotian® seminibus aequalk, ubique per ramulos disper- 
guntur. 

21. Keratophyton cinereum, flrtbelliforrrfe, nodosum, ramis fee- 
quentioribus, hue illuc distortis M. N.—Formam Lithophyti fla- 
belliformis habet, nisi quod radii non sunt intertexti. Pedalis 
aut altior est hac species$ striata etiam, cum tuberculls, ut in 
priori; sed paulo majoribus, auctioribus, et frequentioribus. 

22. Keratophyton cinereum, fragile, ericstforme, ramis pinnis- 
tis M. N.—Tubercula undique circa ramulos, Erica foliorum in- 
ftar, vel quasi catenatim disposita suat. 

23. Keratophyton rufescens, ramulis capillaoeis^ sparsis M. N. 
—Cubitalis est hac species, cum tubetoulis parvuhs, quasi evaues- 
cen tibus. 

24. Keratophyton rubium, Alger tense, Vilgiilti facie—Taber- 
Culis totum obseritur, parvulis sUrsum spectantibus, instar vascu- 
lorum Plantaginis, sed minoribus. Trioiibitalis est, cum ramis 
laxiori modo dispositis, quam in 20». specie. Lapidi, cui innas- 
cebatur, plurima sdmina, Lintis magnitudine, introrsum eiiiargi- 
nata, lapidea, subfusca adhacrebant; quoru'm urturit postea turge- 
bat, quasi germine feKtum, et colorem rubruft, Gorallimim, assu- 
niebat. Ex Mari Algeriensi. 

25. Madrepora estndWa, ramulis brevibns obtusis, 

iino versu dispositis M. R. Planta Saxea Clus. H. 

Exot, 1. vi. c. vii.—Vatriat colore fiisco. In utraque specie tu- 
bercula sunt aperta. 


IT.ec 
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C")" Haec et sequentes species, ACg*r« mm)w dicuntur, quod 
‘ Rami Abrotani seminse (a aonnullis Chsiasecyparissus Plinii 

* existimati) foliorum formam poene referebant; nam brevibus 

* tubulis, instar minutissimoruiti foliorum constabant, eadem sene* 

‘ ut ilia, dispositis, sed magis multiplici, quia pauci quaternis, pie* 

* riquc quinis, senis et septenis, interdum etiam pluribus ordinibus 

* compact! erant: In crassioribus autem ramis, qui quodammodo 
‘ caudicabant, fere attrita erant ilia folia, ut dumtaxat foramina 
‘ relicta apparerent tanquam foliorum tubulatorum vestigia. Clus. 

‘ £xot. 1. vi. c. vii. p. 123.’ 

26. Madrepora aG{«t*m«3)k repens, ramulis longSwibus uno 
versu dispositis M. R.—Fasci est coloris, cum tuberculis minori* 
bus, apertis, sed asperioribus. 

27. Msidrepora AifoTxtteiivs nodosior, tuberculis, uno versu 
dispositis Mi R.—Ejusdem est coloris cum priori, sed minus ra- 
mosa, cum ramis crassioribus. 

28. Madrepora ACjor xntiltt ramosior, tuberculis sursurt 
spectantibus M, R.—Candida est, cum ramis acutis, erectiori- 
bus. 

29. Madrepora AGgcTxrmiiK ramosior, tuberculis longioribus, 

clausis, sursum spectantibus M. R_Rami acuti sunt, ut in priori; 

sed viridescunt, et umbellatim quasi nascuntur. 

30. Madrepora ramosior, tuberculis horizontaliter 

dispositis M. R<--*Tubercula aperta sunt, et rami magis sparsi 
quam in praecedenti specie. 

31. Madrepora Astroites ffavescens, nodosa, minus ramosa M. 
R. Corallium stellatum, minus rubrum J. B. III. 806. Imp. 
718. 

Cj* Loco tuberculorum, haec et sequentes species asteriis sive 
atellis exignis plans ubique notantur ; propterea Astroites audit, 
et ab Abrotanis distinguitur. 

32. Madrepora Astroites humilis, ceratiformis M. R.—*Ramuli 
in hac specie rotundi sunt, et in extremitatibus acuti. 

33. Madrepora Astroites major, ceratiformis, ramulis obtusis, 
planis, magis dkpersis M. R. 

34. Madrepora Astroites major, ceratiformis, ramulis obtusis, 
plants, confertis M. R. 

35. Madrepora Astroites, Qjjercus marinse vulgaris facie, ramis 
connatis M. R. 

36. Madrepora maxima arborea I. R. fl. 573. Porus magnus 
J. B. III. 807. Imp. 624. Ex mari Numidico. 

37. Madrepora tubulis eleganter coagmentatis constans, ru- 
berrimis Boerh. Ind. Ah. p. 6. Xubularia purpurea I. R. H. 

575. 
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575. Coralliis affinis; Alcyonium fistolosum rubrum J. B. III. 

808. H. Ox. III. Tab. et fig. ultima_Ex Mari Rubro, ubi 

jpecimina vidi longitudine sesquipedali, latitudine pedali. 


III. 

Catalogus Fossilium quor undam Rariorum e Rupibus 
et Lapkidinis Africa. 

Vid. supra, p. 326. 

1- Aculeus cylindraceus, striatus, bullis parvulis obtusis in- 
signitus. Radiolus cucumerino minori accedens, teretiformis 
Lhuidii Lithophylacii Brit. 1030.—Formam habet aculei Echini 
laticlavii, bullis donati, Obs. supra, p. 336. 

2. Aculeus cylindraceus, striati^s, bullis parvulis acutis nota- 
tus. 

3. Aculeus laevis, quadratus. 

4. Balanus cinereus, fossilis. 

5. Belemnites, Succini adinstar, pellucidus, quibusdam Lapis 
Lincurius Lh. LithopU. 1707. 

6. Buccinites cancellatus, ebumeus.—Haec et sequens species 
.figuram habent Cochlearum striatarum Listeri Sect. v. c. 7. de 

Conchyl. 

7. Buccimtes cancellatus, ruber, cum vermiculo adsito. 

8. Corallium ramulosum, perfractum Lh. Lith. 92. Tab. 3. 
f. 92.—Nostrum pyxidatim seu in acetabulis variae formas crescit, 
quorum plurimi compressi sunt. In rupibus Oranensibus fre- 
quens. 

9. Corallium tenuius ramosum, album, elegantissimum. 

10. Echinites bullis parvulis, raris, ordine irregular! posi- 
tis. 

11. Echinites discoides, laevis, gibbosior. 

12. Echinites galealus, spoliatus, seu ex toto siliceus, vulgaris 
Lh. Lith. 956. Brontias sive Ombria ovalis Plot. H. Ox. T. 2. 
£ 14. & T. 3. f. 1.—Nostrum in dorsp paulo gibbosius est. 

13. Echinorum laticlaviorum scuta varia. 

14. Echinites pentaphylloides, laevis, gibbosus, ad oris apertu- 
ram sulcatus. 

15. Echinites pileatus, seu figura conoide vel quodammodo 
turbinata j sive Brontia prima Lachmundi Lh, Lith. 962. 

16. Fun- 
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16. Fungi pyxidati fossilis, qui vulgo Plectronites dicitur, va- 
ria specimina. 

17. Fungus fossilis rugosut et striatus, gflhbosior. 

18. Fungus fossilis, rugosus, magis depressus, ruga intermedia, 
longiori. 

19. Madreporas Imperati fossilis, varia etiam specimina. 

20. Myconites rotundus, compressus.—Ovorum piscium quo- 
rundam massa fossilis est, quam Nomades Thevestini nummum 
esse exisrimant in lapidem conversum. 

21. Ostracites confragosus lividus, striis inaequalibus imbrica- 
tis, et margine sinuato donatus. 

22. Palma fossilis.—Hoc specimen milii dedit V. Cl. Dom. 
Le Maire, quod-cum aliis fossilibus, Echinis scilicet et Conchy- 
liis, recepit e Ras Sem in Regione Barcas. Eundefn caudicem, 
eosdemque fibrarum ductus et ordines prae se fert, quibus lignum 
ipsius Arboris vivse insignitur. Trunci integri interdum ibidem 
inveniuntur. 

23. Pecdnites eburneus, sex aut septem striis eladoribus, levi- 
bus, incisuris asperiusculis insignitus.— Triuncialis fere est .in cir- 
cuitu, et asqualiter auritus. Striae ejus et incisurse aequalia con* 
chylii spatia occupant. 

21. Pecdnites eleganS, striis quinque aut sex eladoribus, ma- 
joribus, intermediis tribus minoribus, ihagis depressis. 

25. Pecdnites lsevis, parvulus, striis crebris, ad basin tenuiter 
sulcatit. 

26. Pecdnites lsevis, undecim aut duodecim striis compressis 
insignitus.—Ad pecdnes ex utraque parte aequaliter auritos perti- 
net. Fasciis creberrimis, tenuissimis eleganter notatus est. Medio 
dorso cavus, ubi striae et' fasciae enanescunt. 

27. Pecdnites rttagnus striis quindecim aut pluribus, bullatis, 
eladoribus, incisuris intermediis depressiofibus, asperis. Magni- 
tudine et figura convenit cum Pectine primo Usteri, nisi quod 
noster inaequaliter auritus est. 

28. Pecdnites parvulus, striis crebris, asperis eleganter nota¬ 
tus. 

29. Pectunculites exiguus, confractuS, tenuiter striatus. 

30. Pectunculites polyleptogyflglymus, speciosus, leviter fasci- 
atus.—Decern uncias supenrt in circuitu. Cfetacei coloris est, 
intus fragments variorum concbytiofum fossilium repktus. 

31. Retepora fossilis, cinerca. 

32. Terebratula vulgo, sive Conchites verdce perforate.—Va¬ 
rya hujusce Conchlyii, ut et Pecdnum genera, ubique per Afri¬ 
can^ 
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cam, Asiam, Arabiam, et in ipsis Pyramidum gradibus, inveni- 
untur. 

33. Trochites nodosus, luteus, setniuncialis. 


E Lapidibus pradpue Pyramidum, et lads 
drcumjacentibus. 

VTd. supra, p. 197. 

34. Aculeus cylindraceus bullatus_Non striata est hsec acu- 

leorum species, ut reliquae fere omnes quae sunt bullatse. Ad 
magnitudinem pennae anserinae aut cygneae interdum accedit. 

35. Aculeus latus, compressus, lsevis, subcaeruleus.—Dimidiam 
nndae partem latus est. 

36. Astaci fossilis bracbii articulus extimus et maximus.—As- 
tacum totum vidi in lapide inclusum, hanc tamen partem mihi 
solummodo contigit evellere. 

37. Cbamaepholadis angustae, intus fasciatae, nucleus. 

38. Chamites, planus, cinereus, roturidulus, rostra acuto. Cir- 
cinita minor Lh. Lith. 741. 

39. Echinites laticlavius compressus, semiuncialis, ordinibus 
bullarum bink juxta positis. 

40. Echinites pentaphylloides, striis aequalibus, umbone aper- 
to.—Plus quam pedalis est in circuitu, dorso parum elato et aper- 
to. In deserto Marah inveni, in via ad montem Sinai. 

41. Ichthyodqs, vulgo Bufonites dictus, gibbosus, luteus. 

42. Ichthyodos, vulgo Glossopetra dictus, acutus, semipelluci- 
dus, margine utrinque laevi. 

43. Lithoxylon ferruginei coloris.—Fragmenta plurima va- 
rise magnitudinis ubique jacent in Isthmo inter Kairum et 
Suez. 

44. Madrepora astroites fossilis, Quercus marinse facie. 

45. Madreporse Imperati, Pori magni et Corallii cujusdam 
flavi coloris, fragmenta plurima fossilia. 

46. Pholas cinereus, fossilis, uncialis, laevis.—Figura convenit 
cum Pholade involucre spoliato Lh. Lithoph. Tab. 10. f. 878. 
nisi quod noster major est, 

47. Rhomb! cylindracei, parvuli, nucleus. 

48. Turbinites compressus, fasciatus, sesquiundalk.--Albidus 
est, fluore intus refulgens. Figura fere convenit cum XxAxtyfi 
Fab. Colum. Aquat. &c. 


E 
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E Rupibus pracipue Laodicea et Scales Tyriorum. 

Vid. supra, p. 154. 

49. Aculei Echinorum fossiles, Lapides Judaici vulgo diet!.— 
Horum ubique varietates quamplurimse. 

50. Aculeus lsevis, turgidus, Lapidis Judaici forma et magni- 
tudine. 

51. Aculeus laevis, Pyri vel Fici-formis.—Hie et praecedens 
lividi colons sunt. 

52. Aculeus laevis, cylindraceus, cinereus—Pennam corvinaip 
crassitie aequat. 

53. Aculeus torosus, minor Lh. Lith. 1047. 

54. Aculeus torosus, seu ramusculis insignitus, major.—A prae- 
cedenti differt, quod, ramusculis (aculeis potius) exceptis, totus 
laevis sit, cum alter striis altis notetur. 

55. Aculeus idem cum 53a. specie.—Variat bullis asperiori- 
bus, 

56. Echioites asperior, peqtaphyjloides, striis majoribus, aequa- 
libus. 

57. E°binites laevis, pentaphylloides, pqstica parte; gibbpsiori, 
anteriori sulcata.—Ex quioque suturis sive striis, quibus insigni- 
tur haec species, tres anteriores long*, speciosas sunt, (quarum 
media sulcata est) ; alterae duae rotuqd^e, exiguse. 

58. Locustae forficula vel serrula iqteqop Lb. Lith, 1246. 
Tab. 14, f. 1246. 

59. Pectunculites lacunatus minor Llj. Lith. n. 684. 

60. Porus minimus, reticulatus Lh. Lith. n. 94. Tab. 3. PL 
—Specimxnum nostrorum alia cylindrsjcea sunt, alia compressa, 
quorum unum et alterum arcuatum est, in marglne eleganter si- 
nuosum. 

61. Piscium fossilium varia genera, ad Islebrianos accedentia 
forma, situ et materia. 

62. Squilla fossilis, cujus -Icon exhibetur in Mus. Besl. nisi 
quod nostra minor est. 

Praeter haec, plus centum alia Fossilium genera, una cum 
Echinis, Coralliis et eorum affinibus, Vasibus, leunculisque quam 
plurimis ex Africa olim transjnisi, et Celeberrimo Woodwardib 
conservanda commendavi. Illo interim defuncto, dum ipse apud 
exteras gentes comraoratus fui, eorundem nullam plane rationem 
reddere voluerunt Testament! Curatores ; sed ea aut vendebant 
aut retinebant omnia, tarn meo, quam Historic Naturalis Studio- 
sorum detrimento. 


IV. 
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IV. 

Pisces nonnulli Rar lores, qui maria Algeriensium, et 
Tunitanorum Jrequentant. 

Vid. vol. i. p. 348. 

1. Alphjestes sive Cynoedus Rondel. 170. Raa Synops. Pis- 
eiura, p. 137. 

2. Asellus mollis major. Rail Synop. p. 55, 56. 

3. Asellus mollis minor. Ibu(. 

4. Aurita omnium Autorum Raii Synop. p. 131. Jeraffa 
Maurorum. 

5. Buglossus, Linguacula, et Solea Rondel, p. 320. Raii Sy¬ 
nop. 33. 

6. Canis Carcharias sive Lamia Rondel, p. 18. 

7. Catulus minor vulgaris Raii Synop. 22. 

8. Cephalus Rondel. 260. Mugil Raii Synop. 84. 

9. Cuculus Aldrovandi Raii Synop. 89. 

la Draco sive Araneus Plinii Rondel. 301. Raii Synop. 91. 

11. Faber sive Gallus marmus Rondel. 328. Raii Synop. 99. 
a nonnullis Piscis Sti. Petri dicitur. 

12. Galeus Acanthias sive Spinax Rondel. 373. Raii Synop. 

21 . ' 

13. Galeus Isevis Rondel. 375. Raii Synop. 22. 

14. Glaucus Aldrov. p. 302. Amia Salvian. fig. & p, 121. 
Leccia (Leechy vulgo) Romae et Liburni Raii Synop. 93. 

15. Hirundo Rondel. 284. Milvus Salvian. fig. & p. 187. 
Raii Synop. 89. 

16. Hirundo vera Veterum Salvian. fig. & p. 185. Mugil 
alatus Rondel. 267. 

17. Lupus Rondel. 268. Raii Synop. 83. 

18. Mairo Hispan. Matzah s. Capra Maurorum. < 

19. Mormyrus Rondel. 153. Raii Synop. 134. Maura, vulgo 
Hispanis. 

20. Mullus barbatus Rondel. 290. Raii Synop. 90. Triglia 
Italis, Rouget Gallis, locis quamplurimis Salmonella. 

21. Maursena Rondel. 403. Muraena omnium Autorum Raii 

Synop. 34. ' 

VOL. II. 3 A 


22. Or- 
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22. Orthragoriscus sive Luna Piscis Rondel. 424. Mola Sal- 
vian. fig. 154. p. 155. Raii Synop. 51. 

23. Pagrus Rondel. 142. Raii Synop. 131. 

24. Pastinaca capite obtuso sive bufonio. Aquila Romanis et 
Neapolitans j nec non secunda Pastinacse species Rondel. 338. 
Raii Synop. 2i- 

25. Pelamys vera sive Tbynnus Aristotelis Rondel. 245. Raii 
Synop. 58. 

26. Perea marina Rondel. 182. Raii Synop. 140. 

27. Polypus orbicularis, exiguus, raari innatans, Obs. vol. i. 
p. 348. et vol.ii. p. 331. Urtica marina soluta Fab. Col. Aquat. 
&c. p. xx. xxll. 

28. Raia clavata Rondel. 353. Raii Synop. 26. 

29. Raia oxy^rhynebos, Squatinee facie, unico spinarum ordine 
donata. Raia secunda oxyrrhyn$hos, sive Bos antiquorum Ron¬ 
del. 347. 

30. Salpa Rondel. 154. Raii Synop. 134. 

31. Sargus Rondel. 122. Raii Synop. 130. 

32. Scorpius minor sive Scorpnna Rondel. 142. Raii Synop. 
142. 

33. Serpens marinus, cauda compressa, pinnis cincta, in ora 
nigris. Myrus Rond. Gesnero, p. 681. 

34- Squatina dorso laevi, aUs in extremitatibus clavatis. 

35. Torpedo maculis pentagonice positis, nigris. 

36. Trachurus Rondel. 133. Raii Synop. 92. 

37. Turdus minor cseruleus. 

38. Turdus minor fuscus, maculatus, pinnis branchialibus au- 
reis, aliis ex viridi caeruleScentibus. 

39. Turdus minor viridis Raii Synop. 137. 

40. Umbra Rondel. 132. Raii Synop. 95. 

41. Zygaena Rondel. 389. Raii Synop. 20. 


V. 
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V. 

Conchylia quadam rariora Maris Mediterranei 
et Rubri. 

Vid. vol. i. p. 350. 

1- Auris marina major, latior, plurimis foraminibus conspicua 
List. Hist. Conchyl. Sect. 7. n. 2. 

2. Balanus purpurascens, capitis apertura valde patenti_ 

Nunc rupibus adhseret, nunc Corallinis, aut Materiae cuidam Ma- 
dreporae affini, a Penecillis et Vermicuculis perforate. 

3. Balanus purpurascens, ventricosior, capite minus aperto. 

4. Buccinum ampullaceum fuscum, clavicula nodosa. 

5. Buccinum ampullaceum, rostratum, striatum, triplici ordine 
muricum exasperatum List. Hist. Conch. Sect. 13. n. 22. Pur¬ 
pura altera muricata Aquat. et Terr. Obs. lxiv. Ic. lx. sive 
Murex parvus rostratus Fab. Col. Desc. 

6. Buccinum ampullaceum, rostratum, (leviter) striatum, mu- 
ricatum, ex duplici ordine in ima parte primi orbis List. H. 
Conch. Sect. 13. n. 20.—Variat colore, eburneo et fiisco. 

7. Buccinum ampullaceum tenue, rostro leviter anuoso, pro- 
funde et rarius sulcato List. H- Conch. Sect. 13. n. 18. 

8. Buccinum bilingue striatum labro propatulo.—Labrum 
nostri planum est, sine digito aliler figuram prse se fert n. 20. 

\ List. H. Conchyl. Sect. 12. 

9. Buccinum bilingue, rostro recurvo, labro producto, clavi¬ 
cula muricata.—Variat inter n. 19. et 28. List. H. Conch. Sect. 
15. n. 1. 

10. Buccinum brevirostrum nodosum List. H. Conch. Sect. 
15. n. 1. Purpura violacea Fab. Col. Purpur. Ic. et Descript. 

p. 1. 

11. Buccinum maximum, variegatum ac striatum Fab. Col. 
Aquat. et Terrest. Obs. lui. Ic. Descript, lvi. 

12. Buccinum recurvirostrum, striatum, quinque aut sex mu¬ 
ricum ordinibus asperum. 

13. Buccinum rostratum, candidum, leviter striatum, sinuosum 
List. H. Conch. S. 14. n. 14. 

14. Buccinuin rostratum, labro duplicate, quasi triangulari 
List. H. Conch. Sect. 14. n. 37. 

15. Buccinum rostratum lave, labro simplici, alte striatum ad 
intervalla List. H. Cotieh. Sect. 14. n. 27. 


16. Buc- 
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16. Buccinum rostratum, triplici ordine muricum canalicula* 
torum horridum List. H. Conck Sect. 14. n.41. Purpura sive 
Murex pelagius, raarmoreus Fab. Col. Ic. lx. Descr. lxii. 

17. Chamarum et TeHinarum, margine lsevi et dentato, multa 

genera. , 

18. Cochlea variegata, dense et admodum tenuiter striata, item 
quolibet orbe duse insignes striae parallelse, bullatae List. H. 
Conch. Sect. 4. n. 60. 

19. Concha margaritifera plerisque : Berberi antiquis Indis 
dicta List. H. Conch. 1. 3. Sect. 1. n. 56. 

20. Concha marina marmorea imbricata List. H. Conch. 1. 3. 
n. 191. 

21. Concharum Veneris varietates quamplurimse. 

22. Musculus polyleptogynglymus, eleganter striatus, rostris a 
cardine remotis. Musculus Matthioli List. H. Conch. 1.3. Sect. 6. 
n. 208. 

23. Nautilus raaximus dense striatus, auritus. Nautilus Cal- 
ceol. Nautili primum genus Aristot. secundum Bell, et Aldrov. 
List. Hist. Conch. Sect. 4. n. 7. 

24. Nerita albidus, ad columellam dentatus, striis magnis et 
parvis alternatim dispositis donatus. 

25. Ostrea rostro crasso, elato in aciem compresso. 

26. Patella major striata, rufescens intus eburnea, vertice acu- 
to—Ovalis est figures, pedemque fere habet in circuitu. 

27. Patellarum verticibus integris et perforatis varia ge¬ 
nera. 

■ 28. Pecten parvus, insequaliter auritus, tenuiter admodum 
striatus.—'Magna colorum varietate ubique reperitur liaec species 
et mari Rubro et Mediterraneo. 

29. Pecten ruber, aequaliter auritus, 13 striarum, dorso com¬ 
presso laeviori.—Striae et canaliculi spatia sequalia occupant. 

30. Pectunculus cinereus, asper, angustior, tenuiter et creber- 
rimc striatus. 

31. Pectunculus crassus, eburneus, alte striatus, orbicularis.— 
Vaikt colore rufescente. 

32. Pectunculus ebumeus, dorso in aciem compresso List. H. 
Conch. 1. 3. Sect. 5. n. 155. 

33. Pectunculus in medio leviter striatus, intus Iividi colons.— 
Striae et fasciae viridescunt; caeterum albidus est, et ad figuram 
•ccedit n. 169. List. H. Conch. 1. 3. Sect. 5. 

34. Pectunculorum laevium, triquetrorum varia genera. 

35. Pectunculus polyleptogynglymus crassus, profunde sulca- 

tus, 
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tus, luteus.—Ad figuram accedit n. 70. List. H. Conch. 1. 3. 
Par. 1. sed noster duplo major est. , 

36. Pectunculus polyl. lsevis, rufescens, fasciis albidis. 

37. Pectunculus polyl. cancellatus, oblongus, margine ex una 
parte productiori.—Margo ubique musco fimbriatus est. Figura 
convenit cum Charoa nigra Rondeletii List. H. Conch. 1. 3. 
n. 260. 

38. Pectunculus recurviroster, medio Isevis, ad marginem fas¬ 
ciis rugosis, quasi Corallinis, notatus.—Non dissimilis est forma 
patellis vertice adunco. 

39. Pectunculus rufescens, striis magnis compressis, in dorso 
leviter sulcatis, in margine echinatis. 

40. Pectunculorum striatorum, rostris rectis et recurris, infi- 
nita genera. 

41. Pinna magna, imbricata, sive muricata List. H. Conch'. 
1. 3. n. 214—Nacre vel Nakker vulgo mans Mediterranei; cu- 
jus Barba, Serici instar mollis, fuit forsan Byssus Antiquorum. 

42. Solen rectus, ex purpura radiatus List. H. Conch. 1. 3. 
n. 256. 

43.. Sphondylus coccineus, striatus, rostro lato, ex una parte 
auriculato. 

44. Sphondylus ebumeus, lamellatus, rostro acuto, recurvo.— 
Lamellae plerumque pyxidatim posit* sunt, et Balanos forma re- 
ferunt. 

45. Trochus clavicula breviori, striis eleganter nodosis. 

46. Idem striis inferioribus nodosis, superioribus muricatis. 

47. Idem muricatus, clavicula magis exporrecta. 

48. Trochus pyramidalis, erectus, rufescens, laevis, orbibus la- 
tis, in imis partibus solum nodosis. Icon apud Jonst. H. de Ex- 
ang. p. 36. Tab. 12. sub titulo Trochi magni. Turbo maximus 
Persicus verior Fab. Col. Aq. et Terr. Obs. LXV. Tab. lx. 

49. Trochus pyramidalis, striatus, muricibus radiatim ad mar¬ 
ginem dispositis List. Hist. Concb. Sect. 8. n. 9. 


VI 
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VI. 


A Vocabulary of the Shrniah Tongue. 


Vid. vol, 

Nouns. 

Abex.oule 
Afusc 
Ageese 
Agroume 
Akham 
Aksheesh 
Aksoumc 
Akyth 
Alfill 

Amoukran 

Anserne 
Aowde "I 
Yeese § 

Arica 
Arsh 
Aseegasg 
Assa 
Athrair 
Aufkee, or 
Ikfee 
Azimoure 


p. 402. 

Nouns. 

Azgrew 

a Stone 

Azrimme 

a Serpent 

Dahan 

Butter 

Dakallee 

a Little 

Defoual 

Bad 

Earden 

Wheat 

Elkaa 7 
Tamout f 

the Earth 

Eiar 

the Night 

Emee 

the Mouth 

Ergez or' 
Arghaz 

| a Man 

Ewdan 

People 

Fouse 

the Head 

Haken 

there 

Jitta 

the Body 

Ikra 

It, or something 

Illaalee 

Good 

Ouglan 

Oule 

the Teeth 
the Heart 

Ouly 

a Sheep 

Ouzail 

Iron 


a Foot 
the Hand 
Cheese 
Bread 
a House 



Here 

Snow 

f a Master , or 
I great . 
the Nose 

a Horse 

To-morrow 
a City 
a Tear 
To-day 
a Mountain 

Milk 

Olives 


The Names of other Metals, as in the Arabic. 


Nouns. 


Swaagy 

Butter-milk 

Taksheesh 

a Girl 

Taphoute 7 
Kylah $ 

the Sun 

Tasta 

a Tree 

Tegmert 1 
Alowdah | 

a Mare 

Tigenoute 

Heaven 

Tizeer 1 
Youle $ 

the Moon 

Thamatouth 

a Woman 

Thamempt 

Honey 


Nouns. 


Thamzeen 

Little 

Tliareet 

the Feet 

Thaw-went 

a Fountain 

Thaulah 

a Fever 

Theganee 

Dates 

Themzee 

Barley 

Thezaureene 

Grapes 

Thigata 

the Night 

Wood mis 

the Face 

Yegazer 

a River 

Yethra 

a Star 

Yibowne 

Beans 


The 
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The Declension oj Nouns and Pronouns. 


Athrair 

a Mountain 

Enou 

Mine 

Ithourair 

Mountains 

Eanick 

Thine 

Yegazar 

a River 

Eaniss 

His 

Yegazran 

Rivers 

Enouwan 

Ours 

Ergez 

a Man 

Ennessick 

Yours 

Ergessen 

Men 

Eanissen 

Theirs 

Neck 

I 

Ifouseou 

try Hand 

Ketche 

Thou 

Ifouseak 

thy Hand 

Netta 

He 

Ifouseis 

his Hand 

Nekenee 

We 

Ifousenouwan 

our Hands 

Hounouwee 

Ye 

Ifousenouak 

your Hands 

Neutnee 

They 

. Ifousenissen 

their Hahds 


Verbs, with their Conjugations. 


Aitch 

to eat 

Sewel 

to speak 

Akel 

to see 

Neck sewel 

1 speak 

Atsoue 

to drink 

Ketche sewel 

Thou spealest 

Bidfillah 

to stand 

Neck seulgas 

I spoke 

Einah 

to mount 

Ketche seulgas 

Thou spokest, &c. 

Erse 

to dismount 

Itch 

eat 

Ouse 

to give 

Iswa 

drink 

Owee 

to take away 

Iker 

rise, &c. 

Teganoute 7 
AttUSS j 

to sleep. 




Numbers and Phrases. 


Ewan 

One 

Seen 

Two 


The other Numbers as in the Arabic. 

Manee ilia ? 


Where is it ? 


Oushee eide. 


Give me that. 


Oushedoura. 


1 give it. 



If kee also, or Ifgee, is another word for give me: as, 

Ifkee ikra adetshag, neck alou- Give me to eat, for I am hun- 
zagh. gry. 

Ifkee ikra wamani adeswaag, Give me water to drink, for I 
nec foudagah. am thirsty. 

Neck urfedaag ikra. I am not thirsty. 


Kadesh 
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Stations of the Hadjees, 8$c. 


Kadesh assegassen themeurtaye 
akyth ? 

Ergez illalee oury tagadt ikra. 
Ergez defoual tagedt. 


How many years have you been 
here? 

A good man fears nothing. 

A bad man is afraid. 


VII. 

The several Stations of the Hadjees, or Pilgrims, 
in their Journey to Mecca. 

1 Vid. supra, p. 117. 

Viz.-— FROM KAIRO TO 


Birque el Hadje 

Deraje *. 
80 

a pond of water 

Dal el Sultan 

200 

no water 

Adjeroute 

200 

bitter water 

Rasty watter 

ISO 

no water 

Teah-wahad 

200 

no water 

Callah Nahhar 

220 

good water 

Ally 

230 

no water 

Callah Aecaba 

220 

good water 

Thare el Hamar 

200 

no water 

Shirfah 

240 

no water 

Maggyre el Shouibe f 

230 

running water 

Ain el Kasaab 

220 

running water 

Callah Mowlah 

220 

good water 

Sheck Murzooke 

180 

good water 

Callah Azlem 

190 

bad water 

Astabel Anter 

230 

good water 

Callah Watiah 

200 

good water 

Akrah 

250 

bad water 

Hunneck 

180 

no water 

Howry 

200 

bad water 

Ne-bat 

200 

good water 

Houdaarah 

200 

bad water 

Casabah Yembah 

220 

running water 

Sakeefah 

200 

no water 


* Each Deraje is equal to four minutes of an hour, 
t Shouibe, the fame with Jethro, who is supposed to have lived here. 
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Deraje. 

Bcddcr Houneene * 80 

Sebeely Ma-sotme 240 

Raaky Me katf 230 

Kadeedah 220 

Asphaan ■ 200 

Wed el Fiithmah 200 

Mecca 120 

Arafat 60 

The pilgrims, in their return from Mecca, visit the sepulchre 
of their prophet at Medina, which lies at the distance of three 
stations from Redder Houneene, in the following manner, tins, 
from thence to 

Deraje. 

Sakarah Zedeedah 180 good water 

Kubbourou Showledahy .230 no water 

Medeena Mownowarah 200 


VIII. 

Mesure de la grande Pt/ramide de Memphis. 

Vid. supra, p. 75. 

Cette Pyramide est orientee aux 4 parties du Mond, Est, 
Ouest, Nord, Sud. 

L’entree est du cote du Nord. 

vol. 11 . 3 C La 

* Here the pilgrims arrive the night of the new moon, and perform seve¬ 
ral religious ceremonies, lighting up a number of lamps, and discharging a 
variety of squibbs, rockets, and other fire-works. 

f Here, out of veneration to the Holy City they are approaching, they 
strip themselves naked, and travel in that manner the four following days, 
covering bnly their heads and privities with napkins. 

| This they Call the Ihtam, or sacred habit , consisting of two woollen 
wrappers, one for the head, the other for rhe private parts. They Wear at 
the same time a pair of narrow slippers.— Salt's Alcoran, Prelim. Disc, 
pup. 

$ This well, Which lies near the Kaaba, the Mahometans affirm to be 
the same that Hagar saw in the wilderness, when the was driven out with 
het son Ishmael, from the presence of Sarah, Gen. xii. 19. 

Here each person performs a sacrifice, in commemoration of that which 
Abraham offered in (lead of his son Ishmael, and not Isaac, according to their 
tradition. Arafat also is supposed to be the High Laud, or the land of Mo¬ 
riah, Where Abraham was to offer up his son, Geo, liii. I, z. 


running water 
no water 
good water 
no water 
running water 
running water 
Zim-zem § 
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La porte n’est tout a fait au milieu, le cote Ouest etant pill* 
long que celui de l’Est, d’environ 30 pieds. 

La porte est elevee 45 pieds au dessus du terrain. 

Hauteur perpendkulaire de la Piiamide, 500 pieds. 

Longeur des Cotes 670 pieds. 

1 >. Canal d’entree, qui va en descendant, 3 pieds, 6 pouces, 
en quaree. 

Longueur du dit Cabal, 84 pieds. 

Pente du dit 35 degrees. 

Le Canal est termine par la sable, qu’il faut netojer pour en. 
trer a gaucbe ; en entrant est une espace devoate, rompue d’en- 
riron trass toises de diametre, pour donner communication au Ca¬ 
nal montant. 

ide Canal, qui va en montant, et tire Sud comme le premier 
Canal descendant, et autrefois ils s’embouchoient l’une a l’autre. 

Longueur du dit Canal 96 pieds. 

Largeur et Hauteur 3 pieds, 6 pouces en quarree. 

Au bout du Canal montant est a droite un puits sec creuse en 
parde dans le Roc d’environ 27 toises de profondeur, compose de 
4 boyaux, un drast, un oblique, au bout du quel est un repoisoir, 
et encore un droit et puis uh oblique, qui aboutit a du sable. 

Au bout du meme Canal montant est une platefbrme, sa lon¬ 
gueur 12 pieds, largeur 3 pieds, 4 pouces, Cette platefbrme 
s’unit a un 3me Canal de niveau. 

Longuer du dit Canal 113 pieds. 

Hauteur et Larguer 3. 

Chambre d’en bas, Longuer 18 pieds. 

Larguer 16. 

Platefbrme de la Chambre en dos d’ane chaque cote 10 pieds. 

Hauteur des murs jusqu’au dos d’ane 11 pieds, 3 pouces. 

11 y a un trou de 10 a 12 pas de profondeur dans la dite 
Chambre a gauche en entrant les pierres qu’on a tirez du trou 
sont rep an du e s dans la Chambre ; a 1’entree de ce trou paroit une 
Niche. 

4e. Canal qui est aussi montant, sa voute presq’ en dos d’ane. 
Longueur 136 pieds. Larguer entre les mures^ 6 pieds et demi. 
Larguer de la tranchee entre les Banquettes 3 pieds et demi. 

Les deux Banquettes chacune un pied et demi de large et de 
haul. 

Mortalses dans les Banquettes chacune un pied 8 polices de 
long, 5 ou 6 pouces de large. 

Lear profondeur d’environ un demi pied. Distance d’une 
mortaim a l’autre 3 pieds et environ un tiers. Nombre de mor- 
taises 56, e’est a dire 28 sur chaque Banquette. 

Hauteur de la voute du 4« Canal 22 pieds et demi est neuf 

Pierre*, 
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Pierres, chacune de deux {dads 4 de haut, somees d’uri pfeaeher 
de la larguer de tranche mfeaieure. 

De 9. pierres de la voute 7 seulement sont sortantes, leur saillee 
est de 2 pouces 4- 

Au bout de 4#. Canal est un 5e, Canal de niveau, qul aboutit a 
une . grande Chambre mortuaire. Longuer 21 pieds.—Larguer 
3 pieds, 8, pouces. 

HauteUr inegale, car vers le millieu il y a une espece d’ En- 
tresole avec de Canalures, les deux tiers de ce 5e. Canal sont re- 
vetu de marmor granit. 

Grande Chambre ou Sale mortuaire, toute encrustee de graifk, 
pave, pkncher et' murailles.—Longueur 32 pieds.—Larguer 16. 
Hauteur idem in 5 pierres egales. Plancher de 7 grandee pierres 
traversent la. Sale par la larguer, et deux pierres aux deux bouts, 
lesquelles entrent a moitie dans 1* mur. 

Au fonde de la Sale et a droit, a 4 pieds et 4 pouces de mur, 
est le Tombeau de Granit sans couvercle, d’une seulepierre. II 
resonne comme une cloche. Hauteur de Tombeau 3 pieds et 
demi. Longueur 7. Larguer 3. Epaisseur demipied. 

A droit du Tontbeau dans le coin a terre on voit un trou long 
de trots pas, et profbnd d’environ 2 toises, fait apres coup. 

II y a deux trous a la muraille de la Sale proche de la Porte, 
l’un a droit, l’autre a gauche, d’environ deux pieds en quaree ; on 
ne connoit pas leur longueur, ils ont ete fait en meme terns que 
la Pyramide. 


IX. 

Remarques sur le Natron . 

Le Natron ou Nitre d’ Egypte a ete connu des anciens j il est 
produit dans deux Lacs, dont Pline parle avec elfige j il les place 
entre les villes de Naucrate et de Memphis. Strabon pose ces 
deux Lacs Nitrieux dans la Prefecture Nitriotique, proche les 
Villes de Hermopolis et Momemphis, vers les Canaux, qui coule 
dans la Mareote ; toutes ces autorites se confirment par la situa¬ 
tion presente des deux Lacs de Natron. L’un des deux Lacs Ni¬ 
trieux, nomme lc grand Lac, occupe un terrain de quatre ou cinq 
lieues de long, sur une lieue de large dans le desert de Scete ou 
Nitrie $ il n’est pas eloigne des monasteres de Saint Macaire, de 
Notre Dame de Suriens et desGrecs; et il n’estqu’a une grande 
■ journee a 1’Ouest du Nil et a deux de Memphis vers le Caire, et 
autant de Naucrate vers Alexandrie et la Mer. 


L’autre 
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L’autre Lac nomine en Arab* Nehile, a trois lieues de long, 
sur une et demle de largeil s’etend au pied de la inontagne a 
l’Ouest et a douze ou quinze mille de l’ancienne Hermopolis 
parva, aujourd’ hui Damanchour, Capitale de la Province Beheire, 
qutrefins IJfttriotique, assez pres de la Mareote, et a une joume 
d’Alexandrite, 

Dans ces deux Lacs le Natron est couvert d’un pied ou deux 
d’e'au ; il s’enfonce en terre jusqu’ a quatre ou cinq pieds de pro- 
fondeur j on le coupe avec oe longues barres de fer pointues par 
le bas } ce qu’on a coupe est remplace l’annee suivante, ou quel- 
ques annees apres, par un nouveau Sel Nitre, qui sort du sein de 
la terre. Pour entretenir sa fecondite, les Arabes ont soin de 
remplir les places vuides de matieres etrangeres, telles qu’ elles 
soient, sable,. boue, ossemens, cadavres d’animaux, chameaux, 
chevaux, anes et autres ; toutes ces matieres sont propres a se re- 
4uire, et se reduisent en effet en vr&i Nitre, de sorte que les tra- 
vailleurs revenant un ou deux ans If res dans les memes quar¬ 
ters, qu’ils avoient epuises, y trouvent KPUvelle recolte a recue- 
jllir. X » 

Pline se tromjpe, quand il assure que le Nif'fljjf dans les salines 
du Natron, comme le Mer dans celles du sel, c’est a dire, que la 
Production du Natron depend de l’eau douce, qu; inonde ces 
Lacs ; point du tout, les deux Lacs sont innacccessible par leur 
situation haute et superieure aux inondations du Fleuvjp II est 
sur pourtant, que la pluye, la rosee, la bruine et les wpuilkrds 
sont les veritables peres du Natron, qu’ils en hatent la formation 
dans le sein de la terre, qu’ils le multiplient et le rendent rouge; 
cette couleur est le meilleure de toutes, on en voitaussi du blanc, 
du jaune, et du rioir. * * * / 

Outre le Nitron, on recueille dans certsSta/quartiers des deux 
Lacs, du Sel ordinaire- et fort blanc ; ou ytrouve aussi du Sel 
gemine, qui vient en perils morceaux d’une figure Piramidale, 
c’est-adire quarree par le bas, et finissant en pointe. Ce dernier' 
Sel ne paroit qu’ au Printems. 

Upon making experiments with the Natron, we find it to be 
an alkahf and to occasion a strong fermentation with acids; 
which will very well illustrate Prov. xxv. 20. where the singing 
to a heavy heart is finely compared to the contrariety or collucta- 
tion there is betwixt vinegar, 1T1J, Natron; not nitre, or saltpetre , 
as we render it, which, being an acid, easily mixes with vinegar. 


X, 
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X. 

The Method of making Sal Armonlac in Egypt. 

Sal Armoniac is made of dun?, of which camels is esteem' 
ed the strongest and best. The little boys and girls run about 
the streets of Kairo, with baskets in their hands, picking up the 
dung, which they carry and sell to the keepers of the bagnios ; 
or, if they keep it for their own burning, they afterwards sell 
the soot at the place where the Sal Armoniac is made. Also the 
villages round about Kairo, where they burn little else than 
dung, bring in their quota; but the best is gathered from the 
bagnios, where it crusts upon the wall, about half a finger’s 
breadth. They mix it all together, and put it into large globu¬ 
lar glaisses, about the size of a peck, having a small vent like 
the neck of a bottle, but shorter. These glasses are thin as a 
wafer, but are strengthened by a treble coat of dirt, the mouths 
of them being'luted with a piece of wet cotton. They are pla¬ 
ced over the furnace, in a thick ’ bed of ashes, nothing but the 
neck appearing, and kept there two days and a night, with a con¬ 
tinual strong fire. ’The steam swells up the cotton, arid forms a 
paste at the vent-hole, hindering thereby the salts from evapora¬ 
ting, which, being confined, stick to the top of the bottle, and 
are, upon breaking it, taken out in those large cakes, which they 
tend to England. 


XI. 

An Account of the Weather at Alexandria in 
Egypt, in the months of January and February, 
A. D. 163.9. 

Jan. 1 . Faire, the wind little, and southerly. 

2. Faire. 

3. Faire, at night it rained a little. 

4. Clowdy and rainy in the afternoon, and at night. 

5. Clowdy, rainy and windy, N. W. 

© 6. Very rainy and windy, N. W. day and all night. 

7. Rainv 
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7. Rainy and windy. N. W. all day and night. 

8. Rainy in the morning, very windy all day and night, at 
the latter end of the -night very rainy, the wind was N. W. 

9. The morning very rainy and windy, at night very rainy 
and windy. N. W. 

10. All day very rainy and windy. N. W. The rain falls in 
sudden gusts, afterwards a little fair, then again dowdy and 
rainy. At night it rained vpry much, and in the -morning 
snowed. 

11. Friday, it rained, the afternoon, fair, at night rainy. N. 

W. 

12 . ' Saturday in the morning rainy„the afternoon fair, and at 
Night little wind. 

13. Sunday faire, a little wind. N, N. W. 

14. Monday little wind S. E. faire. 

15. Faire, little wind. S. E. the air full of vapours, so that 
although no Clowds, yet the body of the sun shined hot bright. 

16. Faire, little wind. S. E. 

17. Ifaire, little wind. Sc. E- These four days, especially the 
two last, though no clouds, yet a caligo ail day and night, so 
that the sun gave but a, weak shadow, and the stars little.light. 
This caligo or hazy weather arose partly from the rains that fell 
before, and partly from the usual overflowing of Nilus. 

Friday like Thursday, or rather worse, the E. S. E. wind 
being great. 

19. Saturday like Friday. 

20. Sunday the wind N. .%nd cloudy, night faire. 

21. Monday the wind N. W. faire. - 

22. Tuesday faire, the wind N. W. it rained a little towards 
night, the wind — 

.23. Wednesday fair, day and night, the wind N. W. The 
wind somewhat great. 

24. Cloudy, at night it rained much. N. W. 

25. Sometimes faire, sometimes cloudy. N. W. about 4 P. M. 
it rained, so likewise at night very much. 

26. Saturday very windy. N. W. and often rainy. 

I 27. © In the day very windy. N. W- sometimes rainy, at 
night faire j no great wind but foil of vapours j so that the pole- 
star, nor the yards could be clearly seen. 

28. In the day a dusky sky all over, yet not many clouds, 
the sun could not be seen, so at night, in the night it rained a 
little, the wind east. 


29. ‘The 
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29. The sky full of vapours, but not so obscure as the 28. a 
quarter of an hour before sun set, the sun 1 being immerst in the. 
vapours, about the horizon seemed for a while like burning iron, 
or like the moon, as I have seen sometimes in an eclipse,as she 
grew low or half, more or less appeared, and so by degrees^ till 
the upper edge, at last she was quite lost, though not below the 
horizon. This may something serve to shew the manner of these 
vapours above 4 P. M. the N. N. W. begun to blow, all night 

30. Faire, N. N. W. 

31. Faire, so till 10 at night, then it grew dusky from stcrfe 
ot vapours by the east wind. 

Febr. 1. Clowdy at night, faire, sometimes clowdy, a very 
great N. W. wind and some rain. 

, 2 - Clowdy, faire, rainy, N. N. W. wind gfeate, Saturday at 
night_ 

3. © Very windy. N. N. W. often rainy day and night, very 

cold. - 

4. Monday very windy N. N. W. day and night, often rainy, 
very cold. 

5. Tuesday very windy and clowdy. 

6. Wednesday little wind N. at night obscure. 

7. Thursday obscure and dusky, little wind. 

8. Faire, little wind, at night the wind northerly, and it rain- 

id much. „ - 

9. Saturday morning rainy, afternoon fair, wind E. at night. 

10. Very faire day and night, wind N. 

11 . Faire, rainy. N. W. 

12. Faire day and night. "| 

13> 1 1 

14. ! TT ' little wind northerly. 

15 . ^ Very faire. f 

16. J J 

17. I saw 2 spots in the sun: 

18. I went to Cairo. 

19. Very faire. 

20. Faire and obscure. 

21. Obscure, at night it rained -much ; being at ShimooDe, a 
great village, some 50 miles from Cairo, on the outside of the 
river for fear of rogues ; and there 1 saw boats of leather, and 
2 men sailing upon 225 pOts. 

' An 
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An Account of the same, A. D. 1633. 

The mend, altitude of the sunne taken by my brasse quadrant of 
7 feet, and sometimes by the brasse sextans of 4 feet, without 
respect to refraction or parallax. 


Decern. 3d. Having well rectified my instru¬ 
ments. Quadr. 35 

4. St. Vet. Tuesday the observat. very C Quadr. 35 

good. (Sext. 35 

5. Observat. good. f Quadr.' 35 

£ Sext. 35 

6. Observat. good. f Quadr. 35 

£ Sext. 35 

7. Observat. godd. , f Quadr. 35 

35 3 c [ TT j Sext. 35 

8. (3 or 4 days past it was windy) Qu.-35 


108 

3co 

ioc 

100 

177 

47 

IOO 

'*1 

43 

loor 

I_5T 

41 

100 

141 


9. Clowdy. 

10. Clowdy, at night windy and rainy. Qu, 35 124 

11. It was windy, clowdy and rainy, I obs. well in the break¬ 
ing up of a clowd. 

12. Clowdy and rainy. 

13. Clowdy. 


14. Very windy, in the morning it rained much. Qu. 35. 13J 

15. Clowdy. 

16. Sunday the observation good, it was very 

clear and no wind. q u< 3^ ^ 

17. Clowdy and windy. 

18. Tuesday no wind, the obs. good. Qu, 35, US. 

19. The obs. good, no wind, no clowdes. 

20.1 

21. > Clowdy or rainy these 3 days. 

22.3 


23. The obs. good, at 3 o’clock, and in the 

night .it rained much, the wind westerly. Qu. 35. 185 

24. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. It rained exceedingly day 1 and night, 

wttb great winds from the W. N. W. 0 


The 
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The observations which were hitherto made of the sunne by the 
bras 9 e quadrant, were by taking of the shadow on the top of 
the ruler by the other sight or top at the end. These which 
follow, were taken by letting the shadow of the cylindar fall 
upon one of the faces, which is thus marked J 5 . 

Dec. 31. St. Vet. Qu. 36. 

the wind northerly, the obs. good. ~ 

Jan. 2. St. Vet. Qu. 37. r? 

3. St. Vet. Qu. 37 . 300 

4. St. Vet. (58. 55.) Qu. 37 . 

16 s 

Jan. 25. St. Vet. the quadrant with the rular, 
the cylindar being broken, the obs. good. N. W. Qu. 42. 206 
Jan, 26. Clowdy. Qu. 43 . 300 

27. Sund. obs. good N. W. Qu. 43; 85. 

28. Obscure. Wind E. 


XII. 

ftfummi nonnulli ab auctore in Africa collecti, quujite 
in ea regione cusi f&isse videntur. * 

l. REX IVBA *. 

Caput Jubse, diadematum. 
kAgoiXATPAf BASIAIEEA. 

Crocodilus J. 

vol. n. 3D 2. D. 

* Juba, quem esihibet hie nummus, se'cundus fuit istius nominis, qui ux- 
orem duxit Cleopatram +, cognomine Selenen, Antonii triumviri et Cleopa¬ 
tra: ./Egypt! regin® filiam. Filium habuit Ptolemxum, regum Numidarum 
ultimum, qui a Caligula interfectus fuit. Porro Juba hie noster fuit Jub®I. 
filius, Hirmpsalis nepos. Gaud® pronepos, Masiniss pronepotis nepos. Ita 
bnim se habet series ilia regum Nurtiidariim, quam in R. Reineccio (de Fa- 
mil. Tab. 43. p 329 ) iuterriiptani vidimus, ut fidem facit inscriptio h*c 
sequens antique, quam in arce Carthaginis Nov® apud Hispaniam invenit 
mecumque communicavit V. R. Pa Ximeues. 

REOl IVBAE REGIS 
IVBAE FILtO REGIS 
IEMPS ALIS N. REGIS GAVD. 

PRONEPOTIS MASINISAE 
PRONEPOTIS NEPOTI 
«7 VIR OyilNO PATRONO 
COLOSlI. 

t Crocodilus, utpote Niloticum animal, symbolum fuit dEjypti, unde Cle- 
patra duxit originem. 
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2. D. N. IVSTINIANVS P. P. AVG *. 
Caput Justiniani diademaUun. 


* 



o— 

CAR. 


3. KARtAGO, in epigraphs. 

Miles stat, sinistra hastam tenens. 

Caput Equi, decursorii: et in Exerg. XXI. 

Nummi sequentes nec una nec altera parte inscripti sunt: quo¬ 
rum decern priores exhibent, 

4. Caput Cereris, ornatqm $ spicis j interdum etiam cornu 
bubpfo [) j et inauribus. 

Equum { stantem, cum cervice erecto. Ad pedem tria punc- 
ta, -forma triangulari posita. 

5. AL. Equum stantem, cum annulo. 

6. ax. Equum stantem, cervice reflexo. 

7. AL. Equum stantem ,, r cervice reflexo cum Lunula . 

8. al. Equum currentem. 


9. AL. 


* Nummas hie dcscribitur a Mediobarba de Imp. Rom. Numiim, p. 564. 
edit. Milan. 1683. 

t Belisarius forsan, qni, devicto Gillimere,tjarttaaginem imperio Romano 
restituit. Numerus xxi. et Num. xtv. in priori nummo, annos Regni Jus- 
tiniani designant, vi%. A. D. 547. 540. Vid. Mediobarb. ut supra. 

I Cerei enim mXvragVf dicitur; unde Hpratiua Germ. 9 ecul. 

.... apicea donat 

Cetdrem corona. 

(^umqne etiam Qea frugifera est, ideoque saepiui cernitur in nnmmii Africa, 
Sicilian, Asgypti. aliarumque regionum, quae olim, propter tritici et fraraetili 
bertstem, celpberrimx fuerunt. 

' | Ceres etiam, qux eadem com laide est, bovinis cornibut pingitur Ita 
enim Herodotus, Eut. J 41. T* mt lew? ttyitXfttt ie» yvtxixn i»r, 
BOTdCEFOH fn. JEkXrjtv Tgs I tvi •/(tuptvfi. Vid. Ob*. supra, 

P *73- 

$ Equus, utpote animal potent et bellicosnm, a Lybibus for.an imprimis, 
domitnm, insigne fuit Mauritania, Sumidi*, et Carthaginiensium regionis. 
Numidx enim ab antiquitaimis temporihus, ob eqeitationem et inequis edu- 
candis aoiertiam, palttam ueteiU gentibua prxripuerunt. Puncta forte pon- 
dus vel valorem indicaat; ut annulus in sequent!. Vel si nummus in una 
aut altera Carthaginiensiiun colonia. apnd Sicilian, s’ e. Trinacriam, cusus 
fuit, per puncta totidem istius insutepromontoria denotari possint. 

If Lunula sive crescent sjmbolum fuit Iifdis, >. e. Cereris, Sex fregiferx. 
Vifl. Hot, fie ObS. ut supra. 
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9. al. Equum stantem cum Palma *. 

10. al. Equum desultorium, cervice reflexo, pedem dex- 
trum elevantem. 

11. al. Equum, cervice reflexo, pedem dextrum elevan¬ 
tem. 

12. al. Caput Equif. 

13. al. Caput Equi, cum uncise nota. 

14. Caput diadematum, promissa barba. 

t Equus currens, cum unciae nota. Cum 'j vid. apud Collect. 
Com. Pembroch. 

15. Caput diadematum, promissa barba, cincinnis in orbem 
tortis seu calamistratis. 

Equus currens, cum Palmae ramulo ||. 

. Idem : quod Jubse majoris, ob vultus similitudinem, esse 
videtur. 

Equus gradiens, cum Stella J. 

17. Ca- 


* Africa, (pr®cipue interiores ejus partes), ®que dactylis abundat, ac JE 
gyptns, Idume, Babylon, &c. ideoque Palmam pro insigni suo sive symbolo 
aequo jure vendicare possit. Vid Obs. vol.i. p. l 174. 

t jl° c symbolunj referre possamus ad caput equi inventum in jaciis Car- 
thaginis fundamentis.—In primis fundamentis'caput bubnium iuventum cst; 
quod auspicium quidcm fructuos® terra, sed laboriosx, perpetuoque serve 
urbis fuit, propter quod in alium locum urbs translate, ibi qunque equi ca¬ 
put repertum, bellicosum potentemque populum futurum signincans, urbi 
auspicatam sedeni dedit. Just. 1 . xviii. 5. Sic etiam Virgilius iEn. 1-445. 

Lucas in urbe fuit media, lsetissimus umbra; 

Quo primurn jactati undis et turbine Pceui 
Effodere loco signum, quod regia Juno 
Monstrarat, caput acris equi j sic nam fore bello 
Egregiam et tacilem victu per secula gentem. 

t Niimmui hie forsan respicit duos fratres, aut cognaton, vel patrenr et 
dlium, qui in imperio fueraut socii, ut sepias contingcb.it apud Numidas, 
Kumarios, aliasque gentes. 

II Palm® ramuius vej victoriam quandam ab in or. ca portatam, vel Jubam 
tainorem (mudo nummus hie Jub® senioris est) <;<•.. . ..*re potesi ; Artemi- 
dorus quippe auctor est (Oneir. 1 . i. c. Ixxix ) Principum liberos per ramoa 
Palmaruin designari Unde certe haud male collegisse videtur Tristauus, 
signatos 111 quodany-Constantii nummo tres Palm® ramos denotaretres ag- 
ni Gonstantini filios. Spanh. De U.u, See Numism. Diss. vi. p, 336. 

$ Per stellam, virtus forsan sobs in frugibus producendis viribusque proli. 
ficis et bellicosis equis addendis denotetur. Quidni etiam H perus esse pos. 
sit ? Ut enim h®c pastoris Stella est, Numidis eerte, nrpute v.tam pastoralem 
agentibus, semper grata esset et veneranda. Stella, in quudam Battiadurum 
nummo, Apollinem denotabat in eo tra&u Sacerdotem, secundum Begerum 
(The. Brand vel i. p. 518.) vel regem e Ludis equestribus victo.e.n rever- 
tuBtem, stelia seu sole duce, secundum Spanhemium, Biss. vi. p.300. 
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IT. Caput Jovis Ammonia *. 

Elephas f. 

18. Caput Herculis J, pelle leonino amictum. 

Leo gradiens ||. 

19. Palma, cum dactylis. 

Pegasus §. 

20. AL. Equus stans, cervice erecto. 

Ex sere omnes, prseter quartum et quintum, quorum hie ex ar- 
gento, alter ex auro conficitur. 

The 

* In Libya, templum et oraculum celeberrimum, olim Jovi Atnmoni con- 
ditum fuit: Ammoni illi nempe, qui idem esse perhtbetut cum Chamo, cui 
jEgyptii et Libyes debent originem. 

f Tempore, quo cusus fuit hie numinus, elephantes frequences errabant 
in septentrionalibus Africae partibus. ut patet ex Piin. N. H. 1 . v. c. I. Ita 
enim poeta, de Africa ioquens: 

Et vastos rlepbantas habet, saevosque leones 
In poenas fcecunda suas parit horrida Tellus. 

Manil. 1 . iv. 

t Hercules nempe Libycus, cujus fama, propter certamen rum Anlseo, 
(Plin. N. H. 1 . v. c. i ) Aram apud Lixon, (ibid. D ) Specus in promontu. 
rio Ampelusia ditto (Pomp. Mela, c. v ) Columnasque (ibid.) semper fuit 
inter Afros .celeberrima 

| Per leonem hie exhibitum, intelligi potest vel Africa symbolum, qua 
apoeta nuncupatur, 

.... Leonum 

Arida nutrix. 

Vel Leo ab Hercule interfectus. 

§ Nummus hie etiam inter Africanos numerandus est, licet altera pane 
pegasum, Coriuthiorum symbolum, exhibeat. Palma quippe hie expressa 
racemes suos profert propendentes, utpote dactylis onustos. qua apud Corin. 
thum, ob regionis frigiditatem, nulla alia esse possit quam stcnlis. Prseterea, 
ut pegasus nihil aliud sit nisi crier equus, tale insigne optime Africae conve- 
niet, ob celerum nempe equorum in ea terrarum parte proventum. yid. 
Txist. Comment, tom. L p. Sp. et Spanheim. Dissert, v. p ayy. 




11'///. /> 



Deo smaller Cancpiuu which with the larger one come from Sakara . 
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These Plates marked I. II. III. IV. were designed by the Au¬ 
thor to have been omitted *, but as they will be esteemed of 
importance by many, and an ornament hy all, it has been 
thought proper to insert them here, with the explanation of 
the three first, in the words of the author; as they followed at 
Sect. II. supra, p. 213. The fourth, which is Peutinger’s Ta¬ 
ble, will be of use to the learned who shall compare it with 
the Itinerary, as Gerhard Vossius, de Scient. Mathem. advises, 
& Fabricius Biblioth. Lot. voce Tabula, and as this author 
has sometimes done. See vol.i. p. 198. vol. ii. p. 26. et alibi. 

The greatest part of the little images that are sold in Egypt, 
are commonly reported to have been lodged in the breasts of 
mummies. What may favour this opinion is, that the people of 
Sahara are the chief venders of these antiquities at present; o£ 
whom likewise I purchased the vase (0, which was probably an 
Egyptian censer, being of a beautiful slate-like stone, with the 
Randle very artfully contrived to imitate the leg of a camel, tied 
up in the same fashion the Arabs use to this day to prevent those 
creatures from straying away, jf are two pendants of the 
like materials, and from the same place. Of this kind perhaps 
were the (AiSo* jg« 1*) stones, which they suspended upon the 
ears of their''jarred crocodiles *. The Canopus , with two others f, 
in the possession of Dr Mead, (now of Mr Walpole) were like¬ 
wise from Sakara. This of mine, which is of an almost trans¬ 
parent alabaster, is seventeen inches long, and six in diameter ; 
having a scroll of sacred characters painted upon the breast, and 
the head of Isis, veiled, for the Operculum. The vessels J, that 
were carried about in their processions, either to denote the great 
blessing of water, or that water, the humid-principle, was the be¬ 
ginning of all things, may be supposed to have been of this 
fashion, or rather, as the Canopuses usually are, somewhat more 
turgid. In the famous contest also (Plate I.) betwixt the Chal¬ 
deans and Egyptians, concerning the strength and power of their 
respective deities, Tire and Water, the latter was personated by a 
Canopus ; the story whereof is humorously told by Suidas ||. 

The 

* AgTDfutTK Tt Aiflira %UTX (forsitan) xai %{vrsec i; ret ante (ra *j«- 
xHhXu lids ms, See. Herod. tut. § 69 

t These are figRred by Mr Gordon, Tab. aviii. whereof the first is of 
baked earth, the other of alabaster. 

t Qointus auream vinmim auveis cof)ge«tatn ramnlis; et alius fereiat 
Jbnpboram. Apul. Met. I.ii. p rfii. 

] Suid. in voce Kcrwire;. 



The Icunculce here represented, were intended, in all probabi¬ 
lity, to be so many of their Lares or Amulets *; whereof the first, 
A, (Plate II. III.) is an- Efry.pdm priest with bis heatj shaven, 
and. a scroll of Hieroglyphic* upon his knees. B is Osiris, 
with his Tutu/us a, Flagelhunb, and hook c. C, is the same 
deity with the hawk’s head, having: been for¬ 

merly. enamelled upon the breast, and holding, either a palm 
branch, or a feather, which seems likewise to have been enamel¬ 
led. D is the homed Isis, or let* ft* nu%t;. In her lap she car¬ 
ries her son Orus, E ; the same with F, the SigaKon, or gad of 
silence . who is accordingly seen with his finger upon his mouth, 
and known by the name of Harpocrates. G is another figure 
also of Harpocrates, in the same sitting posture that is used to 
this day by the eastern nations. H (Plate III.) is supposed to be 
Orus f , i. e. the earth, turgid with the variety of things which 
it is ready to produce. I, (Plate II.) provided the turn of the 
body and the Pileus do not suppose it to have originally belonged 

to 

* Inter amuleta ^Egyptl* nil crat communius Harpocrate, Horo, Apide, 
Osiride et hide, Canopo. quorum primus Cornucopia instructns sub forma 
pueri nudi digito silentia suadente conspiciebatur; alter ibidem sub forma 
pueri, sed fasr.ibus, aut reticulato amictu involutus. tertius sub forma bovini 
capitis; quartus sub variis formis; nunc nunc KvnfUftpes, 

modo leoniformis; quinta sub mulieris habuu, scntica et reti instructs, 
aliisque instruments. Per Harpocratis amuletum, arcanorum per varias di- 
vinationuro species te conscios futuros sperabant, religiose gestatum ; gesta- 
tum autem fuisse, ansulce satis demonstrant. Per Hori amuletum naturae 
mundanse notitiam se habitoros putabant: per Apidis artHlICtum, faecundi- 
tttem ; per Osiridis inftuxus superni abundantiam ; per Isidis, quae ad ter- 
ram et Nilum pertinent, bonorum omnium remporalintrl ubertatem se con. 
secuturos sperabant. Per Accipitrem, se consecuturos sperabant claritalem 
luroinis turn oculorum, turn inrellect-us; per Bovera, domesticae substantiae 
amplitudinem; per Canem scientiarum et artium notitiam; per Cynocrph- 
alum et JElurum tunaris numinis artractum * Erat ex insectis quoque Sca¬ 
rab* us, certis et appfopriatis iapidibus incisus, potentissimum amuletum et 
passim usurpafum, ad solaria numinis attractum,contra omnes turn corporis, 
turn animi morbos institutum. Kirch. Gymn. Hierogl. Clas. xi. p 447 8. 

f Horus semper sub puerili forma referebatur, ft mystice, Hlutarcbo teste, 
nihil aliud est, quam sensibilis mundi machina, quam sol sru Osiris per Sca- 
rabseum (*) indicatus, continua solarium nnmimun per binos accipitrts (j,) 
et terrestrium geniorum, per Penates (a *) lateribus assistentes indicatorum, 
ministerio, summa sapientia gubernat et moderatur. Pueri forma pingitur, 
quia mundus generabilium terum innovatione contmuo veluti rejuvenescit; 
tumido corpore (») pingitur, quia genitalium return tcetura et sratrxigftut 
perpetuo turget: sub ulroque pede crocodilmn (|) calcat, i t. JJeboniam 
seu typhoniam malignitatem mundo adeo perniciosam ne invalescat, cohi- 
bet; scuricaque (0) i e. virtntis suae efficacia in officio^ontinet In pos- 
tica parte per figuram A, his, seu luna exprimitur, quod cornua et velum, 
quibus semper, exhibetur, ostendunt; ubere turget, quia mater omnium in- 
ventionum est, et Hon a Typhone extincti vindiracnx et resuscitatrix . dum 
incndum siccitate et adustiva quailam vi oppressum, I.umido suo influxu, 
per radios apte indicato, temperiem et vitam tevocat. K/rch. ibid. p. 449. 
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to some other nation and worship), may perhaps, from its posture, 
be the Egyptian Crepitus *: as, amar\g others of a lesser size, JC is 
the AnuCis i E, M, the Apis ; N, the cat; O, the Cynocephftlus ; 
P, the hawk ; <£, R, the frog ; S, the beetle •, T, .the Phallus 
Oculatus f ; U, a Nilosccjpe j X, a pyramid; pad Y, * Plec¬ 
trum. 

Of these Icunculce, the last is of alabaster; Q is m if brown 
marble, spotted with yellow; A, B, C, D, E, E, G, I, K, L, 
M, N, P, R, are of copper, and the rest of baked earth. All of 
them, except A, G. I, (0, P, R, are either bored 'through, or else 
have little rings ftsed to them, whereby we pnay conjecture that 
they were suspended upon the necks of their votaries. Yet the 
spindles or pivots, a, a, a, a, of the images, A, B, C, D, may 
give us room to suspect, that they in particular were pither to 
be erected in some convenient place of their houses as objects of 
their worship, or else that they were to be fixed upon their sym¬ 
bolical reds and sceptres, and carried about in that manner in 
their solemn processions. 


As nothing has been said in this edition, of the Chrysanthine 
Map, inserted above, we shall subjoin the account of it in 
the author’s words, as they stood in the first edition. 

The- Reverend and ingenious Mr Costard obliged me with a 
sight of the Chrysanthine map, as it has been called, of Egypt, 
which is projected in a large scale, with the names of places in 
Greek and Arabic. In this, the Tiah beni Israel, (Trav . supra, 
p. 95.) which is likewise the name in Albufeda, is Terick beni 
Israel, words of the same force ; which Tiah, or Terick, lies all 
the way in this map, through two ranges of mountains, from P«- 
(tioiies (dorruptly given for tapirs, or Vxfu<rrn(, Exod. xii. 37. 
Numb, xxxiii. 3.) to the Red Sea. The author of the Descrip¬ 
tion of the East, as far at least as I understand his librorum cle- 
scriptiones, &c. gives little credit to this map. ‘ Hsec charta 
•’(says he, Dissert. Geogr. p. 286.) descripta est signis tam Ara- 

* bicis 

* Nec Serapidem magi* quam Strrpitu', per pudenda corporis espressos, 
contremiscunt (.Egyptii) Minut. Felix § aS. Crepitus ventris inflati, quae 
Pelusiata religio est. S. Hieron. in Isai. 1. xiii c xlvi. 

f Osirin per br^hium externum, beneficentiae et liberalitatis nonm, 
multis locis O.tentiirous; atque adeo Phallus hie oculatus [cum brachio oc- 
culte ex eo emergente] nihil aliud innuit, quam prouidei.tiain beneficam df- 
vini Osiridi", in fecund a generationr eluccscentern: qua occulta et insemi. 
bili operatione omnia feeundat. eratque poti'simum apudJEgvptios amule- 
tum, Sic. K.trch. OEdip. xEgypt. Synt. xiii, p 41,. . 
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* bicis quam Graecis, in usum (ut titulus prae se fert) Chrys»nthi 
‘ Patriarch® Hierosolymitani, anno Domini 1722. Delineator 

* (quisquis fiierit ille) videtur se totum composuisse ad librorum 
4 descriptiones, non oculorum (idem in locis perlustrandis aci^tus $ 

* inde adeo cautius illius vestigiis inh*rendum censui.’ Whereas, 
I must beg leave to differ from this gentleman, in taking it to be 
a valuable chart, and which deserves well to be published. Nei¬ 
ther does it appear from the title, as is here pretended, that it was 
of no older date than 1722, because nEPIITA<J>H AirrnTOT, 
&C. nPOS<DEPOMENH TO, &.C. XPTZAN0H, &C. as the title 
runs, may denote nothing, more than that this particular copy 
(not the original) was (rfirpiffittn) offered, or, in our style, de¬ 
dicated to, and not properly made for Chrysanthus, See. in such a 
year. 0C5“ I have inserted an extract from this, No. 111. in 
a much smaller scale, as far as it relates to this controversy. 
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A 

barim mountains, ii. 37 
Accaba mountains, i. 115. ii. 
120 

Ach Bobba, the Percnopterus, 
Oripelargus, or Rachamab, 
ii. 338 

Achola, Acilla, now Elalia, 
i. 209 

Acra, Ins. i. 46 
Addace, vid. Lidmee. 

Adder, deaf, ii. 273 
Ades, now Rhades, i. 172 
Adiris, why Mount Atlas so 
called, r. 36 

Adjeroute, the Heroopolis, ii. 
89 

Adrumetum, i. 199. now Her- 
kla, ib. 

Aigimurus, Ins. i. 156 
iEgypt, vid. Egypt. 

Africa Propria, i. 115. 150. 
when part of it made a Ro¬ 
man province, i. 226. its 
rich plains continue the same 
though never manured, ii. 
251 

Africus, or a W. wind, violent, 
i. 246 

Agar, now Boo-Hadjar, i. 206 
Allah, vid. Eloth. 

Aiiah, or Oak, ii. 316 
Ain-Diflah, i. 46. or Defaily, 
i. 98 

Thyllah, i. 137 
el Houte, i. 274 
cl Mousah, iL 100. 324 
VOL. IJ. 3 


Ain el Mishpat, ii. 115 

Kidran, or the fountain of 
tar, i.96 
Maithie, i. 96 
Ou-heide, i. 125 
Air, the temperature of it in 
Barbaty, i. 245. in Syria, 
ii. 127, in Arabia Petrsea, 
ii. 319, &c. 

Ai-yacoute, the district, i. 120 
Akker the river and city, ii. 23 
Algebra, the meaning of the 
word, i. 364. note *. 
Alleegah, the ruins of, i. 135 
Alexandria, the ports, &c. of 
it, ii. 65 

Algiers, whence called, i. 86. 
the limits and extent of the 
kingdom, i. 29, &c. domi- 
' nion of the Algerines in the 
Sahara, i. 33. divided into 
three provinces, i. 34. de¬ 
scription of the city, port, 
navy, &c. i. 82,83, &c. the 
office of the Kady, ib. the 
government, wherein it con¬ 
sists, i. 446. the Hey, his 
power, character, and elec¬ 
tion, ib. frequently cut off, 
i. 447. the forces of this 
kingdom, i. 448. the method 
of keeping the Arabs in v 
subjection, i. 449. how their 
army is recruited, i. 451. 
their officers, L 452. the re¬ 
venue, i.453. the pay of the 
army, ib. its courts of judi- 
F cature. 
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cature, i. 454. of the prin¬ 
cipal ministers who sit in the 
gate, ib. punishments, i. 456. 
Turks not punished publicly, 
i. 457. its alliances with 
Christian princes, i. 459. 
how their several interests 
are maintained, i. 461 
Alhennah, i. 214, &c. ii. 353 
Alhennah, or Cypress tree, i. 
§|-214 

A1 ka-hol, i. -|12 
Al-messer, vid. Kairo. 

Almaena, now Telemeen, i. 236 
Almond, when ripe, i. m 
Ammer, G^stulian Arabs, or 
Kabylcs, i. 69,-99. 119 
Ammodytes, i. 3.30 
Arpnis Txajanus the klialis that 
runs through JLauo, ii. 69. 
77. 226 
Amoura, i. 98 

Ampsaga, fj. what it denotes, 
i. 105. now Wed el Kibeer, 
i. 31.105.130 
Anathoth, iL 35 
Anggd, the desert pf, i. 43 
’Amsj l. 367 

Animals; the sacred animals 
of Egypt, ii. 167, &.c.— 
others received also into 
their sacred writings, ib. 
parts also of animals, ii. 172. 
different animals combined 
together, ii. 175. animals in 
Scripture hard to be speci¬ 
fied, ii. 275,-.- 294 
Anounah, the ruins of, i. 135 
Antaradus, of Tortosa, ii. 17 
Antilope, or Gazell, i. -312. ii. 
277 : 

Anubis, pr grey-hound, ii. 301 
Aphrodisium, or Bona, i. 108. 

or Faradeese, i. 182. 208 
Asr«y»£vg*iiM< explained, ii. 83 
Apfer, or El-Callah, i. 71 


Apollinis Promont. i. 152.156 
Aquse Tacapitanse, now El- 
Hammah, i. 239 
Aquae Calidae, i. 174 
Aqua Calidte Colonia, i. 79 
Aquilaria, or Lowhareah, i. 175 
Aquis Eegiis, i. 219 
Aqua Tibilitanae of Gatulia, 
i. 98 

Arabia Petrsea, few animals 
there, ii. 338, &.c. 

Arabs, of the Tell, i. 117. ad¬ 
minister justice among them¬ 
selves, i. 444. the power of 
presiding does not always de¬ 
scend from father to son, i. 
445. in what manner they 
sleep, i. 399. they go bare¬ 
headed, L 407. wear drawers, 
i. 41J. their method of eat¬ 
ing, i. 417. how they spend 
their time, i. 419. are good 
riders, i. 422. drink wine, 
though prohibited by their 
religion, i. 421. where they 
rob most, Pref. wild Arabs, 
no peculiar clan, ib. 

Arabs, vid. Bedoweens, their 
manners and customs, i.426. 
their method of saluting one 
another, ib. hospitable to 
strangers, yet false and 
treacherous, i. 429. always 
in war with one another, ib. 
the western Moors trade ho- 
nourably with those they ne¬ 
ver see, i.430. Arabs given 
to superstitions and sorceries, 
i. 436, &lc. fotm of their 
government, i. 444. Arabian 
cavalry, notable to withstand 
the Turkish infantry, i. 450. 
their courts of judicature, 
and punishments, i. 454 
Aradus, or Arpad, now Rou- 
wadde, ii. 18 


Aram, 
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Aram, or Syria, ii. 23 
Arbaal and Tessailah, the As* 
taciHs, i. to 

Area, or Arka, the seat of the 
Arldtes, ii. 24 

Architecture, to whit degree 
arrived in Baibary, i. 311 
Arhew, the river, i. 71 
Afmua, dr Seibduse, i. no 
Arts and seSfenCes little* encou¬ 
raged in Barbary, i. 353 
Arzew,- the aiicient Arsenaria, 
i. 52 

Ash-oune-mon-kar, i. 101 
Assanus fl. now Isser, }. 45 
Astrixis, or Mount Atlas, i. 36 
Asper, the value of it, i. 414 
453 

Asa, afternoon prayers, i. 420 
Aslem-mah, what, r. 427 
Aspis, i. 329 

Assurus, or Assnras, i. 217 
Asphaltiis lake, H. 158 
Atlas, the mountains of, i. 35. 

45. 82. 90.115 
Atad, where, ii. 88. note *. 
Attackah, Mount, ii. 95 
Aurasians, their complexions, 
i. 128 

Auzia, i. 88. 93 

B 

Baal-tzephon, the meaning 
of the Word, ii. 99. where 
situated, ib. ii. 99 
Bab el Wed, i. 84 
Babylon, now Ksdro, ii. 69. 
291. or Latopolis, ii. 90. 
297. see Kairo. scarce any 
rain falls there, i. 249 
Babylonians, that castle, ii. 70 
Back-houses, the ccienacula, i. 
386 

Bagradh, i. 158 
Bagreah, a sort of pandake, i. 
416 


Bahyre Pharaoune, i. 237 
Baideah, what, ii. 95 
Balanesth, or Baneas, ruins, ii. 

n. 28 

Baniuri, i. 83 
Banteuse, i. 140 
Barbar, r. the same with the 
Zaine, i. 25 

Barbary, the provinces of it, 
i. 3 4. note. 

Barbary, state of learning there, 

i. 353. of physic, i. 357 
Barbata, river, i. 45 

Barca, etymology of it, ii. 322. 
note. 

Bareekah, the plains and river 
of, i. 122 
Barinshell, i. 63 
Barley ripe in the Holy Land 
about May, ii. 137. in E- 
gypt the beginning of April, 

ii. 264 

Barometer, how affected in 
Barbary, i. 247. not affect¬ 
ed with earthquakes, i. 277 
Bars of rivers, What, ii. 245 
Bashee, Bullock-Bashee, Oda- 
Bashee, Yiah-Bashee, i. 452 
Bastion, i. 110 

Bastinado, how inflicted, i.456 
Bazar, or coffee-houses, i. 421 
Bazilbab, i. 193 *' " 

Beast of the reeds, ii. 300 
Bedoween^, .their manner of 
life, Pref. i. 319,416. wear 
«btv no drawers, sis the other 
Arabs do, i. 411 
Beeban, or gates, L 115 
Beet-el-shakr, houses of hair, 
i. 397 

Beds of the Moors, i. 378 
Beetle, of what a symbol, u. 
168 

Beeves made use of in Numi- 
dia, as beasts of burden, i. 
133 

Behemoth, 
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Behemoth, or Hippopotamus, 
ii. 299 

Bellmont, fountains and grotto 
there, i. 155 

Bells, an abomination among 
the Arabians, i. 394 
Belus, river, now Kardanah, ii. 

33 

Benjamin, the tribe of, ii. 35 
Ben or Son, joined to some 
other quality, makes the 
usual cognomen of the Ara¬ 
bians, i. 439 

Beni, generally prefixed to the 
respective founders of the 
Kabyles, Pref. 

Beni Abbess, i. 118 
Alia, i. 90 

' Boomasoude, i. 104 

Friganah, an inhospitable 
clan, i. 105 
Haleefa, i. 90 
Haleel, ib. 

Isah, i. 104 
Maad, ib. 

Meleet, i. Ill 
Mezza, the Melanogae- 
tuli, i. 98,99 
Minna, i. Ill 
Mukhalah, i. 439 
Sala, i. 90.135 
Selim, i. 90 
§meal, i. 69 
Yala, i. 90 
Zerwall, i. 71 

Berenice, now Bingaze, i. 285 
Berk el Corondel, ii. 104 
Berque el Kadge, p. 384 
Bery-gan, village, i. 99 
Beyond Jordan, what it means, 
ii. 88 

Beys or viceroys of Algiers, 
their power, i. 34. called 
Dey at Tunis, i.446 
Bida col. or Bleeda, i. 89 
Bikeer, the Canopus, ti. 64 


Biledulgeod,' or Blaid el Je- 
ridde, i. 33 

Birds of curious species in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 331. which clean 
and unclean, ii. 286. bird 
of paradise, ii. 303 
Biscara, the capital of Zaab, 
i. 140 

Bishbesh, or river of Fennel, 

i. 90.- the ancient Bubastis, 

ii. 90 

Bismalla, i. e. if God will, 
i. 420. note. 

mgazee,the ancient Berenice, 
i. 285 

Bitumen, how raised from the 
bottom of the Dead Sea, ii. 
158. the quality of it, ii. 
1.59 

Bizacium, not so fertile as the 
ancients have-made it, i. 149. 
269. now the winter circuit 
of the kingdom of Tunis, 
i. 198 

Bizerta, the Hippo Diarrhytus, 
or Zaritus, i. 154 
Blaid el Madoone, vid. Tefes- 
sad. 

Blaid el Jereed, or Jeridde, i. 
234 

Bledaj or Bleeda, i. 78. the 
Bida Colon, i. 88. the de¬ 
scription of it, ib. 

Bledeah Kibeerah, i. 81 
Boccore, their time of being 
ripe, i. 264. ii. 137.149 
Bona, the Hippo regius, i. 32 
Bona, the city, or Blaid el 
Aneb, the Aphrodisium, i. 
107,108 

Booberak, river, i. 88.100 
Booferjoone, dashkrah, i. 98 
Boo Hadjar, or Agar, i. 205. 
Boujeiah port, the ancient Sar¬ 
ds, i. 32.101. the city, i. 
102 

Boujereab, 
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Boujereah, the mountain «nd 
dashkrahs of, i. 83 
® oomu gg ar > district of, i. 123 
Boomagoose, river, i. 122 
Boar, wild, the lion’s food, i. 
324 

Bones petrified, i. 289 
Bonganie, i. 90 
Boo-jemah, river, i. 108 
Boo-onk, L 331 
Boosellam, river, i. 119 
Booshatter, or Utica, i. 161 
Borourou, i. 332 
Bosaada, a collection of dash¬ 
krahs, i. 91 

Bottles in Scripture, what, 
Pref. 

Boujeiah, or Saldse, i. 32. 91. 
101 

Brada, or Bagrada, now Me- 
jerdah, i. 137.158 
Brainstone, ii. 332 
Bread, the Arabs, &c. great 
eaters' of it, i. 4i 5. unlea¬ 
vened bread baked on the 
hearth, i. 416 
Bresl^, the Canuccis, i. 59 
Bubastis,orBishbesh,ii.90.230 
Budwowe, the river, i. 88 
Bufalo, or Oryx, ii. 281, 28 2 
• Bullrushes of Egypt, ii. 317 
Bugia, vid. Boojeiah. 

Burg Hamza, or Sour Guslan, 
the Auzia, i. 92 
Majanah, i. 117 
Swaary, i. 97 

Burnoose, or cloak without 
seam, the Pallium, i. 406 
Butter, the method of making 
it in Barbary, j, 308 
Buzara mons, i. 03 

C 

Oecias, ii. 129. nr Helles- 
pontias, ii. 130. what Ari¬ 
stotle observes of it, ii. 131 


Cairo, vid. Kairo. 

Calama, now Calma, i. 136 
Calamos, now Kalemony, ii.30 
Callab, or Calah, what it im¬ 
ports, i. 71. CaUah, el, the 
town, ib. the ancient Gitlui, 
or Apfar, ib. 

Callah Accaba, i. 116 
Calle, La, i. 110 
Calcorychian mountains of Pto¬ 
lemy, where, i. 43 
Camel, capable of great fatigue, 
i. 305. the structure of their 
stomachs, ib. note, a very 
watchful animal, Pref. their 
dung good firing, ib. 
Camelopardalis, when first 
known in Europe, ii.284. 
See ii. 301 

Canopy, what, i. 39 9 
Cape Blanco, the Promonto- 
rium Candidum and 
Pulchrum, i. 151.— 
where Scipio landed, 
ib. 

Boujerone, vid. Sebba 
Rous. 

Bon, or Ras-addar, the 
Proraont. Mercutii, i. 
156 

Falcon, or Ras el Harsh- 
fa, i. 48 
Ferratt, i. 51 
Hamra, i. 107 
Hone, or Ras Hunneine, 
or Mellack,the Prom. 
Magnum, i. 31.45 
Rosa, i. 110 
Serra, i. 151 
Zibeeb, i. 156. the Pro- 
montor. ApoUiais, ib. 
Capoudia, the Caput Voda, and 
Ammonis Promont. i. 209 
Caps of the Arabs, like the 
ancient Tiara, i. 407 
Capsa, i. 2.J2 


Cara- 
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Caravanserais, whence the word, 
Pref. 

Catcases rarely putrify in the 
deserts of Arabia, ii. 323. 
Several carcases of men and 
cattle found preserved at Sai- 
bah, i. 285. the Cartenn*, 

i. 56 

Came, the navale of Aradas, 

ii. 17 

Cartennus, or Sikke, i. 54 
Carpis, now Hammam Gurbos, 
•i. 174 

Carthage,- i. 32. its etymolbgy, 
i. 163. the extent of it, i. 
166. its aqdeduct, i. 167 
Caxthagifueftsium Regio, i. 150 
Caesar'S Cdnstb. Rlustr. i. 200. 
203 

Cassareen, the Cbl. Scillitana, 
1. 225, 226. whence the 
word, i. 227. mountains, i. 
199 

Cassir Attyre, plains of, i. 119 
Cassir Aseite, the Crvitas SiaT 
gitanaj i. 180 

Cassir Goulah, or the Castle, 
i. 133 

Castor and Pollux, meteors so 
called, ii. 136 

Castra Cdrrtelia, now Gella, i. 
162 

Castration of men only, not of 
cattle, among the Mahome¬ 
tans, i. 309 

Cat, black, in Barbary, i. 320. 

sacred in Egypt, ii. 3Q9 
Castoola Ardbs, i. 90 
Catacombs, ii. 210 
Catharine, St, her convent at 
Mount Sinai, ii. 106. 320. 
her bones preserved there, 
jb. 

Cattle, black, of Barbary, less 
than those of England, i. 
307. yield less milk, ib.\ the 


number and kinds of cattle 
in Barbary, i. 303.—309 
Cement, how made, i. 372 
Cendttia of Pliny, whete, ii. 

33 

Cerastes, or horned viper, i. 
330 

Cerbica, now Sbekkah, i. 234 
Cheese to Barbary, made chief¬ 
ly of sheeps and goats milk, 
i. 308 

Cheops’ tomb, falsely so call¬ 
ed, ii. 203. it gives, by stri¬ 
king, the musical note, E- 
la-mi, ii. 208. the dimen¬ 
sions of it, ib. note f. 
Chinalaph fl. now the ShellifF, 

i. 56 

Chamseleon, i. 324. antipathy 
between it and the viper, i. 
327 

Chouses, or bailiff, i. 455 
Christianissimus, a title given 
to Justin and Sosia, long be¬ 
fore it was given to the 
French king, i. 187 
Cicer, or chicn-pea, i. 251 
Circumcision used bf the Is¬ 
raelites before the Egyptians, 

ii. 236. note. 

Cifta, or Constantina, i. 129 
Circina, ot Querkiness, i. 210 
Clybea, the Clypea, or Asms, 
i. 178 

Ccenacula, or back-houses, i. 

386 

Cologlies, who, i. 452 
Colonia Xugusti, or El-Khada- 
rah, i. 76 

Clocks, no more than bells, al¬ 
lowed of among the Maho¬ 
metans, i. 364 

Compass, mariner’s, supposed 
by some to be known to the 
ancients, ii. 185 
Constatitia, or TbrtoSa, ii. 17 
Constantina, 
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Constantina, province, i. 100 
Copsiantina, or Cirta, i. 129 
Coral, t|he method of its vege¬ 
tation, ii. 333. a catalogue 
of corals, ii. 369 
Coran, yid. Koran, ib. 

Corn, the time of sowing it, 
i. 251. the increase of it, ib. 
the method of treading it 
out, i. 254. and of lodging 
it in pits, i. 255. how they 
grind it, i. 416 

Corpqdel, part of the desert of 
Marah, ii. 100,105 
Corsoe, river, i. 88 
Cossoure, clans, i. 124 
Cothon, what it imports, i. 81. 
note f. 

Crocodiles, rarely seen in the 
Lower Egypt, ii. 268. the 
same with the Leviathan, ii. 
298. and the serpent of Jie- 
gulus, ii. 299. of different 
denominations, ii. 309 
Crocuta, or Onocentaura, ii. 
309 

Crotilisfria, whence the stork 
so called, ii. 270. 

Crop, the quantity of one ip 
Barbary, i. 251 
Cryptse, or sepulchral cham¬ 
bers, near Latihea, ii. 11. 
that of St Teckla, ii. 12. 
those at Jerusalem, Tortosa, 
&c. ib. that of our Saviour, 
ii. 13 

Cubb el Ar-rosah, or cupola of 
the bride, i. 126 
Cubit, various accounts of this 
measure, ii. 219. various 
measures of the same deno¬ 
mination, ib. the present 
Egyptian cubit, twenty-five 
inches, ii. 269 

Cull, the Cullu, Chulli, or Co¬ 
lops Magnus, i. 1C6.110 


Curotjis, i. 179 
Cuscysowc, i, 415.418. 433 

D 

Dab, or Dbab, or Tsab, a liz¬ 
ard* i. 325 
Dabh, or bear, i. 323 
Dackhul, the district, i. 178 
Uagou’s temple, the fashion of 
it, i. 390,391 

Dah-muss, the Castra Germa- 
norum, i. 59 

Daman Israel, ii 160. the Sa- 
phan of the Scriptures, ib. 
Dami-ata, the . Thamiathis, ii. 
63. once a sea-port town, 
though now at a distance 
from the sea, ii. 231 
Dammer Cappy, i. 115 
Dan, the tribe of, ii. 36 
Dancing, used anciently in re¬ 
ligious services, ii. 274 
Darna, a province of Tripoly, 

i. 284.297 

Dashkrsh, or mud-walled vil¬ 
lage, i. 36. 400. Pref. 

Date tree, not in perfection in 
Galilee, &c. ii. 151. an em¬ 
blem of Judea, ii. 151 
Pay’s journey, about ten miles, 

ii. 113 

Dead, great respect paid by the 
Mahometans in carrying 
them to their graves, i. 395. 
no moutning for them, ib. 
buried generally without the 
city, ib. ■ 

Deer, the size of those in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 311 
Defilah, river, i. 219 
Delta, from whence it com¬ 
menced, ii. 67 

Deliy’s, town, the ancient Rus- 
curium, i. 91.101 
Demass, or Thapsus, i. 206 
Derb, river, i. 225 


Desert 
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Desert, what it is, ii. 104 
of Marsh, ii. 104 
of Sdur, ii. 103 
of Sin, ii. 105 
of Tzin, ii. 112 
Dews, very plentiful in Arabia, 
ii. 323. Prrf. 

Dey, among the Algerines, his 
office, election, &c. i. 446. 
frequently cut off, i. 447 
Diana, now Tagouzanah, i. 
120 

Dibse, ii. 114. note *. 
Dimmidde, dashkrah, i. 98 
Dison, vid. Lidmee. 
Distempers thought to be cu¬ 
red by sacrifices, i. 439 
Divan Corruptly written for 
Douwsnne, i.446 
Dogs eaten by the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and now by the peo¬ 
ple of Zaab, i. 141 
Dollar of Algiers, how much, 
i. 100 

Dou-war, what, i. 398. 445. 
Prrf. 

Dou-wannas, or courts of jus¬ 
tice, i. 392 

Doweeda, what, i. 415. notef. 
Dowanne, or common council, 
i. 446 

Dra el Hammar, i. 117 
Draa, or eighteen inches, i. 80 
Draconria isle, now Cara, i. 
156 

Dragons, ii. 305 
Dromedary, how h differs from 
the camel, i. 306 
Druses, ii. 161, 162 
Dry Diet, or gagtpayw, ii. 108 
Dubbah, or Hyaena, i. 216 
Duccia, what, i. 80. note. 
Dudaim, what supposed to be 
at present, i. 148 
Dyris, why M. Atlas so called, 
i. 36 


E 

Earths, the different sorts of 
it in Barbery, i. 268 
Earthquakes, usually after rain, 
i. 277. their frequency in 
Barbary, ii. at sea, i. 278 
Eating, the method in Barba¬ 
ry, i. 417 
Echinites, i. 295 
Ede Tepelaer, i. 97 
Edom, the land of, i. 41,42. 

the description of it, ii. 319 
Education, the method of it in 
Barbary, i. 354 
Effendi, or your Grace, i. 452 
Egypt, formerly the seat of 
learning, i. 163. gave Greece 
her theology, arts and sci¬ 
ences, i. 164. but did not 
transfer her hieroglyphics, 

i. 165. the coast of it low, 

ii. 63. the river of it the 
Nile, ii. 40. bounded by it, 
ii. 53. several arguments to 
prove k the gift of the Nile, 
ii. 53, 54. the increase of its 
soil, agreeable to the Scrip¬ 
ture sera of the flood, and 
the dispersion of mankind, 
ii. 235, 236. in what man¬ 
ner the soil of it may be 
supposed to have increased, 
u. 235,—240. may in time 
become the most barren part 
•f the universe, ii. 241. few 
plants or animals in Egypt, 
fl 263. the land of Egypt 
on a level, not with a gra¬ 
dual descent from the main 
river, ii. 255. bow high the 
land has been raised since 
the time of Herodotus, ii. 
259, 260 

Egyptians, their symbolical 
learning, ii. 164. what it 
related to, ii. no proper key 
to 
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to it, ib. the veracity of 
their history to be called in 
question, ii. 200, 201 
Elalia, the Achola or Acilla, 

i. 209 

El-Ad-wah, or the lofty, i.100 
El-Cullah, i. 71. See Cullah. 
El-Had, i. 71 

El-Hammah of Gabs, i. 239. 

ii. 19 

El-Herba, i. 75, 76 
El-Jereed, i. 234 
El-Joube, or the cisterns, i. 42 
El-Khadarah, i. 76 
El-Medea, i. 207 
El-Mersah, i. 164 
El-Muckdah, or the ford, i. 54 
El-Tor, i. e. the mountain, ii. 
108 

El-Woost, or the middle, i. 
375 

Eleutherus, the cold stream, 
the boundary of Syria and 
Phcenice, ii. 25, 26 
Elim, the wells, ii. 104. and 
palm trees, ii. 105. near Tor, 
ib. 

Ellamite, i. 213 
Eloth, Ekna, Ailah, or Aela- 
na, i. 116. where situated, i. 
117 

Elysiah fields, or plains of the 
mummies, ii. 83 
Em-dou-khal, village, i. 122 
Emeer, or prince, i. 445 
Emim, president of the physi¬ 
cians, i. 356 

Employments, how the Turks, 
Moors and Arabs employ 
their time, i. 420, 421. the 
most laborious, not below 
the greatest of them, i. 427 
Emseesy, i. 331 
Engines for raising water in 
Egypt, ii. 266 
£n-gcusah, i. 142 
. VOL. It. 3 


En-Mishpat, or fountain of 
Mishpat, ii. 112 

how interpreted, i. 

383 

Ephraim mountains, ii. 35 
Esdraelon, plains of, ii. 33 
Etham, the wilderness of, ii. 

93. the Saracene, ib. 
Euphrates, styled the Great 
River, ii. 50 

Euro-clydon, a Levanter, ii. 
128. not Euro-aquilo, ii. 
130 

Eyes, blacked with lead-ore, i. 
412 

Ezion-gaber, or the port of 
gold, ii. 118 

F 

Faadh, like the leopard, i. 

315 

Faradeese, the Aphrodisium, i. 
182 

Farasheese, Arabs, i. 240 
Faraxen, when defeated, i. 95. 
note. 

Fereanah, the Thala, i. 228. 

and Telepte, i. 230 
Fernan, the mountain of, i. 
283 

Fert-el-heile, i. 324 
Figs, where they are in plenty, 
i. 71. 75. the succession of 
them from the beginning of 
summer to the spring, ii. 149. 
the time of figs, ib. their 
kinds, i. 264 

Figig, a knot of date villages, 
i. 69.142 

Figures,arithmetical, borrowed 
from the Arabians, i. 364 
Filbert, none in Arabia, ii. 266 
Fish, those that are curious in 
Barbary, i. 348. ii. 377 
Fishtail, the tragelaphus, i.Sll 
Flammant, i. 170 
G 


Flints, 
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Flints, none in Arabia, i. 280 
Flumen salsum, or Wed-el- 
mailab, i. 46 

Flux of the sea, the height of 
it at Sues, ii. 322 
Fooah, once at the mouth of 
the Canopic branch of the 
Nile, ii. 231 

Food, the several sorts in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 417 1 

Fossil shells in the Holy Land, 
ii. 154. in Arabia, ii. 329. 
rare at Mount Sinai, ib. ca¬ 
talogue of them, ii. 373 
Fountains very rare in Arabia, 
ii. 324. the different quali¬ 
ties of them, ii. 3£5 
Fowling, the method of it in 
' Barbary, i. 424 
Fowls that creep, or insects, ii. 
287 

Fuddah river, i. 76 
Funerals in Barbary, how con¬ 
ducted, i. 394. the lamenta¬ 
tions used at them, i. 435 
Fungi, &c. ii. 332 
Fythe-el-Bothmah, i. 97 

G 

Gabs, the Epichus and Tacape, 
i. 2j3. 238 

Gaetulia, its limits, i. 38. how 
situated, i. 95. mountainous, 
i. 97 

Gafsa, the Capse or Capsa, i. 
232 

Gahara, i. 98 
Galata, lalta, i. 151 
Game, the variety in Syria, ii. 
159 

Gamelora, i. 157. 

Gardeiah village, i. 99 
Gar el Mailah, i. 157 
Gardens of Barbary, no regu¬ 
larity observed in the laying 
them out, i. 268. the kit¬ 


chen garden, i. 258. the 
fruit garden, i. 259 
Garments, see Habits. 

Garrar, d. i. 139 
Garvancos, the cicer,or chich 
pea, called leblebbi, when 
parched, i. 257. 

Gate of the palace, the court 
of justice in Arabia men¬ 
tioned ia Scripture, i. 455 
Gavetto, i. 107 
Gaza, where situated, ii. 118 
Gazell, or antilope, i. 312. in 
278 

Geeza, the ancient Memphis, 
ii. 71 

Geldings, none in Barbary, i. 
309 

Gellah ad r «iaan, i. 138 
Gellah, the Castra Cornelia, i, 
162 

Gelmah, or Kalmah, the Cala- 
raa, i. 136 
Gemelke, i. 121 
Gewoubee mountains, ii. 95 
Gilma, the Cilma, or Oppidum 
Chilmanense, i. 225 
Ginetta, vid. Shibeardow, i. 
216 

Gir of Ptolemy, i. 139 
Girdles of the Arabs, i. 409 
Gitlui, perhaps El-Callah, i. 
71 

Glue, a particular sort used in 
Barbary, i, 372 
Gooseberries, none in Arabia, 

i. 266 

Gopher-wood, what, ii. 292 
Gorbata, the Orbila, i. 234 
Gorgon’s head, the allegory of 
it, i. 298 

Gorgoniae domus, where situa¬ 
ted, i. 299, 300 
Gorya, Kabyles, i. 102 
Goshen, part of the Holy 
Land, ii. 55. in the neigh¬ 
bourhood 
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bourhood of Heliopolis, ii. 
90. near to the seat of the 
Egyptian kings, ii. 80 
Grain, the different sorts of it 
in Barbary, i. 252. differ 
rently nourished in Egypt, 
ii. 264 

Grarah, village, i. 99 
Grass-hopper, the cicada, false¬ 
ly so translated, i. 339 
Grey-hounds of Syria, their * 
shape, ii. 159 

Grinding at the mill, i. 416 
Grotto, an extraordinary one 
near Bellmout, ii. 155. a ri¬ 
vulet rising up in it, ib. 
Guletta, or Hack-el-wed, i. 
169 

Gumra, i. 98 

Gun-powder, or Earoutc, i. 
273 

Gurba, the Curobis, i. 179 
Gurbies, or little hovels, i.400. 

the fashion of them, the ma- 
• galia, ib. 

Gurbos, or Ham mam Gurbos, 
the Carpis and Aquae calidae, 
i. 174 , 

Gurmant, the river, i. 64 
Gypsulh, i. 281 

H 

Habf.ba island, i. 48 
Habits of the people of Bar¬ 
bary, i. 404,--414. Hykes 
answering to the peplus or 
toga, i. 403. burnoose, or 
iuxTut, i. 405. their caps or 
tiaras, i. 407. girdles, the 
fashion of them, i. 4091 li¬ 
nen, little worn by the A- 
' rabs, ib. shirts, how shaped, 
ib. the undress of' the wo¬ 
men, ib. 

Hab-ouse, what it means, L 
394. note. ' 


Habrah, the river, i. 54. and 
Arabs, ib. 

Hackeems, or doctors, i. 356 
Had, what it denotes, i. 37 
Hadjar Titterie, or rock of 

• Titterie, i. 91 

Hadjees or pilgrims, their sta¬ 
tions from Kairo to Mecca, 
ii. 384 

Hadjoute, the plain'of, i. 81 
Haff-efF, barbers shops, i. 421 
Hair, how worn by the Ara¬ 
bians, i. 412 
Halleluiah, i. 435 
Hamath, where Ham, in the 
dispersion of mankind, en¬ 
tered the land of Canaan, 
ii. 19 

Hamamet, not the ancient A- 
drumetum, but the Siagul, 
i. 180. 200 

Hameese, the river, i. 87 
Hammah, el, of Gabs, or Ha- 
mam’, the Aqu® Tibilitanai, 
i. -239. 

Hammah, el, the village and 
rivulet, i. 239 ii. 19 
Hammaite, rivulet and ruins, 
i. 70 

Hammarfi3, bagnios or stoves, 
the different kinds of them 

• in Barbary, i. 273. their re¬ 
spective situations, i. 276. 
their water weighed hydro¬ 
statically, ib. 

Hammani, or .Aquae Tibilita- 
n®, i.135 
Gurbos, i. 174 
Leef, i. 175,176 
Mereega, or tbe Aquae 
calidse colonia of the 
ancients, i. 89. • the 
weight of its Crater, is 
276 

Meskouteen, i. 135.^274 
Mousa, ii. 105 


Hammani 
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Hammam Pharaoune, ii. 355 
Hamza, the plains of, i.9o. 
103 

Har-arr, Arabs, i. 69 
Harammes, or robbers, i. 238 
Haratcb, or Savus river, i. 81 
Harazel Mabarak, or blessed 
amulet, i. 366 
Hares, white, ii. 339 
Harshgoone, the port of, i. 46 
Harvest in Syria, when, ii. 137 
Hashem, the river, i. 59. 70 
Hasida of the SS. ii. 270. note. 
Hawk, of what a symbol, i. 
168 

Hawkings a diversion of the 
people of Barbary, i. 424. 
and of Syria, ii. 159. 

Hay, none in Barbary, i. 254 
Hazaroth, ii. 110 
Hazazen-Tamar, fc-438 
Hebron, ii. 144 
Heliopolis, or On, now Matta- 
reah, ii. 89. once an emi¬ 
nence; now a plain, ii. 230. 
See ii. 296 

Heliopolitan nomos, the land 
of Rameses, ii. 89 
Henna, see Alhennah. 
Henneishah, Arabs, i. 36,37 
Herba, el, the ruins of, i. 98 
Heraclium, now Medea, ii. 64 
Herkla, the Heraclea and A^ 
drumetum, i. 199; 200 
Herodotus explained, ii. 25 i 
Hetoopblis, now Adjeroute, ii; 
89. a city of the knd of 
Jameses, ib. gulf of it, ii; 
116 

Herpiditani, where, 1.43 
Hhiroth, what it denotes, ii. 97 
Hhymas, or tents, i. 397 
Hieroglyphics, vid. Symbolical 
learning, Egyptians,' &c. 
Hippi Promontorium, i. 107 
Hippo Dirutus, Diarrhytus, 


or Zaritus, i. 151, 152. 
the lake, i. 153. the port, 
ib. 

Hippo, or Hippo Regius, i. 32. 

108. what it signifies, i. 

109. note. 

Hipponensis sinus, i. 156 
Hipponites, i. 183 
Hippopotamus, ii. 268. is the 
behemoth, ii. 229 
Hippozaritus, i. 175 
Hirkawse clans, i. 124 
Hirmam, a dashkrah, i. 97 
Hiroth, see Hhiroth. 

Hojiah, or secretary, i. 410 
Holy Land, the extent of-it, 
ii. 41, 42.54. the fertility of 
it, ii. 139. its olive-yards and 
vineyards, ii. 141,142. ho¬ 
ney, ii. 141. plants, ii. 146 
Honey, wild, the plenty of it 
in the Holy Land, ii. 141. 
various species of it, ii. 144. 
note. 

Hor, mount, where situated, ii. 
120 

Horeb, from whence the name, 
ii. 328. note f. 

Horse, the insignia of the Car¬ 
thaginians, i. 174. the qua* 
lities of a good one, i. 303. 
the price of one anciently 
and now, ib. horses buried 
with their riders by the 
Goths, i. 81. pedigree of 
horses carefully preserved in 
. Arabia, ii. 348. note. 
Houses of Barbary, their fa¬ 
shion, i. 273. their porehes, 
i. 274. impluvium, ib. the 
court, ib. shaded by a veil 
•r awning, i. 275. cielings, 
floors, beds, &e. i. 277, 278. 
their cloisters, ib. parapet 
walls, ib. 

Houbaara, not the bustard, i.334 
Hunting, 
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Hunting, the method of it, i. 
423 

Husbandry in Barbary, L 251 
Hyena or Dubbah, i. 216 
Hydrah, the ruins -of, i. 222. 

the Thunudronum, ib. 

Hyke, or blanket, i. 403. the 
peplus, toga, &c. i. 405 

I 

Jackaix, ,or dheeb, i. 318. 

not the lion’s provider, ib. 
JafFareah, what, i. 442 
I-aite, mountain, i. 116 
lalta isle, the Galata, i. 151 
Jam (or Yam) Suph, the weedy 
sea, or gulf of Heroopolis, 
ii. 103 

Ibis, embalmed, ii. 210. now 
a rare bird in Egypt, ii. 268. 
303 

Ichneumon, ii. 301 
Icosium, now Algiers, i. 81 
Icuncul®, a variety found in 
Egypt, ii. 399 
Jemrae, the Tisdra, i. 220 
Jendil, Arabs, i. 18 
Jenoune, who, i. 438 
Jerba, or Gerba, the isle, ii216 
Jerboa, the description of it, ii 
321, 322. the Aiires, not the 
Saphan, ib. 

Jericho, its palm trees, ii. 151' 
Jeridde, al, or el Jereed, i.e-. 

the dry country, i. 234 
Jerrid, a palm branch stalk, ii 
422 

Jerusalem, the situation of it, 
ii. 38 

Jesneten, i. 43 

Jeune, or plain, the large one 
near Tripoly, ii. 22 
Jezeire, el, see Algiers, i. 86 
Igilgili, i. 104 

Ignis fatuus, an extraordinary 
one, ii. 1*35 


Jibbel Attpckab, or mountain 
of deliverance, ii. 98 
Auress, the Mens Aura- 
sius, and Mons Audus, 
i. 124 

Seera, i. 95 

Diss, or mountain of reedy 
grass, i. 51 

Dwee, i. 11. the Mons 
Transcellensis, ib. 
Had-deffa, i. 211. the 
quality of the salt of it, 
ib. 

Iskel or Cima, i. 183 
Karkar, i. 69 
Krim, ii. 138 
Mousa, ii. 108 
Miniss, i. 51. the salt of 
it, i. 211 
Resass, i. 113 
Seilat, i. 91 
Zikkar, i. 18 

Jibbelleah, mountain, i. 215 
Jijel, the Igilgili, i. 104 
Jillebba, a short-bodied tunic, i. 
408 

Jimmah, or the church, i. 393. 
note. 

Jimmeelab, the Gemellse, i. 121 
Jimmel, the Tegsea, i. 220 
Jin-enne, river, i. 96 
Jinnett, the creek of, i. 88. 

what it signifies, ib. 

Jird, the animal of that name, 
i. 321 

Im-am, a kind of priest* i. 393. 
Inoculation of the small-pox 
discouraged in Barbary, i. 
359 

Insects of Barbary, i. 338. 
how termed in Scripture, iit 
281, 288 
Inshlowa, i. 90 

Instruments, such as were used 
in the symbolical writings of 
the Egyptians, ii; 180,181 
musical 
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musical, used in Barbary, i. 
366 

Intercalation, on what occasions 
, used, ii. 131 

Jol, or Julia Caesarea, i. 53. a 
maritime city, not therefore 
Tigedent or Tagadempt, i. 
12. Iol, what it imports, i. 

. 60. note. 

Jordan, the rirer, the bigness 
of it, ii. 151. what quanti- 
, ty of vapour is drawn from 
it every day, ib. 

Jowries, or ins. Tarichi®, i. 
201 

Iris, some species of, in Barba¬ 
ry, i. 281 

Isis represented the moon and 
female parts of nature, ii. 
161. her syrobols, ii. 169 
Israelites, the road they took to 
the Red Sea, ii. 91, &c. 
landed at Shur, ii. 101, &c. 
the miraculousness of their 
passage through the Red Sea, 
ii. 103 

Issachar, the tribe of, ii. 34 
Isser, the river, or Assura, i. 
45 

Judfea, see Holy Land. 

Judah, the tribe of, ii. 35. great 
extent of it, ii. 40. how 
many mustered in it, ii. 145 
.Tugis Aqua of Sallust, near 
Capse, i. 2.;2 

Jujeb of the Seedrah, i. 263 
Juijura, Mount, the Mons Fer- 
ratus, i. 90 

K 

KABAT-beer-a-haal fountain, i. 
134 

Kabyleah, Kabyles, or African 
families, i. 36. 128, 400.— 
their way of living, ib. 


Kabyles of Mount Jurjura, i. 
90. have the appellation of 
Beni prefixed to them, Pref. 
Kaddy, an officer of justice, i. 
454 

Kadesh Barnea, ii. 42, 112 
Kairo, Cairo, or Al Kahirah, 
called Al Messer, ii. 69. its 
extent, ii. 10. stands where 
the ancient Babylon was, ii. 
11, 231. the city of Rame- 
ses, 89 

Kairwan, the Vico Augusti, i. 
218 

Kalories, or Greek priests, live 
a strict life, ii. 101 
Karaburno bird, i. 331 
Kardanah, or Belus, fl. ii. 33 
Katham, the meaning of it, i. 
61. notef. 

KefF, the Sicca Venerea, i. 188 
Ker, or Akker, ii. 23 
Kigajccaiy (Ji* t»») how it may 
be interpreted, i. 383 
Kermes Nassara, the opuntia, 
or prickly pear, i. 266 
Khalis, the Amnis Traianus, 
ii. 69.11 

Kiblah, what it denotes, i. 393 
Kiki, Kikaion, or gourd, ii, 
311 

Kishon, the river, the sources, 
&c. of it, ii. 32 
Kisser, the Assurus, i. 211 
Kitawiah, i. 336 
Kitchen gardens of Barbary, 
what they produce, i. 258 
Kolzum, or Red Sea, ii. 99. 
104. 

Koran, or Coran, the principal 
book that is learnt in the 
Moorish schools, i. 355 
Rubber Romeah, i. 65 
Kumrah, an animal betwixt an 
ass and a cow, i. 304 

I, 
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Inde.v. 


L 

Lake of Marks, i. 235.212. 
the Tritonis Palus, Palus Li¬ 
bya, Palus Pallas, and Lacus 
Salinarum, i. 237 
Lake of Charon, ii. 82 
Lakes of Menes and Myris 
not the same, ii. 82. west¬ 
ern lake of Menes the lake 
of Charon, ii. 82. lakes of 
Myris, Mareotis, whence 
formed, ii. 132 
Lakh dar, Kabylcs, i. 124 
Lambese, or Lambesa, i. 121 
Lamida, or Medea, i. 89 
Lanigara, or Tlemsan, i. 69 
Lapis Judaicus, ii. 134 
Latjff, Arabs, i. 74 
Latikea, or Laodicea ad mare, 
the situation of it, ii. 9. the 
ruins, &c. ii. 10. several 
cryptse near it, ii. 11. vari¬ 
ation of t\ie depth of water 
there by the winds, ii. 131 
Latopolis or Babylon, ii. 90 
Lead mine indicated by the Se¬ 
lenite';, ii. 326 

Leblebby, the pigeons dung of 
the Scriptures* i. 257 
Leechy, fish, i. 175. note. 
Leffah, the Dipsas, i. 3 Cl. the 
antipathy betwixt it and the 
Taitah, i. 327 

Lemnis, or Seedy Abdelmou- 
den, i. 42 

Lempta, the Leptis Parva, i. 
205 

Lentils supposed to be petrified, 
ii. 19S. note 

L’erba, the Lambese, i. 125 
Lerwee, vid. Fishtail. 
Levanters, or strong easterly 
winds, ii. 121. vessels appear 
to be magnified in them, ii. 
133 

Leviathan, or crocodile, ii. 293 


Libanus, the mountains of, co¬ 
vered in winter with snow, 
ii. 134 

Libya, inner, i. 38. the ety¬ 
mology of the name, i. 322. 
note. 

Lidmee, or Addaee, or Strep- 
siceros, or pygarg, i. 312 

Lion, i. 313. whence the pau¬ 
city of them in modem 
times, ib. not, as reported, 
afraid of women, i. 314. 
method of catching them, 
ib. prey chiefly on the wild 
boar, i. 324 

Livy, illustrated, i. 152.156, 
—160 

Lizards in the wilderness of 
Sin, ii. 338 

Locusts, their multitude, i. 340. 
good to eat, i. 343. different - 
species, ii. 387 

Lotophagitis, ins. the Brachion 
and Meninx, i. 216 

Lot’s wife turned into a pillar 
of salt, i. 2.' 2 

Lotus, ii. 178. 314. the fruit 
of it, from whence the Lo- 
tophagi took their name, i. 
262. the same with the See- 
drah of the Arabs, ib. -the 
form of its leaf, ii. 314 

Lowaat or Lowaate, Gaetulian 
Arabs, or Kabyles, i. 98 

Lowahreah, the Aquilaria, i. 
175 

Lwo-taiah, village and moun¬ 
tain of salt, i. 271 

Lynx, ii. 307 

M 

Machurebi, i. 82 

Mackpelah, cave of, ii. 144. 
note. 

Macodama, now Maharess, i. 
212 

Madrepores, 
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Madrepores, see Coral, ii. SSI 
Mafrag river, the Rubricatus, 

i. no 

Magalia, or gurbies, i. 400 
Magareah, charms, i. 357 
Magic square, i. 365, 366 
Magreb, or sun-set prayers, i. 
420 

Maguzzel, the spindles, their 
romantic situation, ii, 21 
Maharak, what officer, Pref. 
Maharess, the Macodama, i. 
212 

Mahomet bey’s plough-shares, 

i. 234 

Majanah, the plains of, i. 117 
Maihary, see Dromedary, i, 
306 

Maiherga, mountain, i. 98 
Maisearda, i. 42. 44 
Makerra, the river, i. 70 
, Maliana, Malliana, i, Tj 
Mallums, who, i. 371 
Malva, Malua, Malou- 

iah, or Mul-looiah, i. 30.32. 
40. the boundary between 
Mauritania and Numidia, or 
Mauritania Tingitana and 
Passariensis, i. 41. the same 
with the Mulucha, Molo- 
chath, ib. 

Mampsarus, Mom. i, 114 
Manasseh, half trice, ii. 37 
Mandrakes, ji. 148. 314 
Maniana, Malliana, i. 77 . frag¬ 
ments of Roman buildings 
there, i. 78 

Mansourah, the city of, ii. 231 
Mansoureah, river, the Sisaris, 
i. 104 

Manufactures of Barbaxy, i. 

403 

Mapalia, the tents of the Be- 
doweens, i. 397 
Marabbuts, or tutelar saints, i. 
42. note, their burial places, 


i. 96. note, thei# title here¬ 
ditary, i. 439. some of them 
impostors, ib. 

Marah, the desert of, ii. 104 
Marathus, now the Serpent 
Fountain, ii. 21 
Marble, no quarries of it now 
in Barbary which are men¬ 
tioned by the ancients, i. 
279. marble of Numidia, ib. 
Thebaic marble in great 
•plenty in Arabia, ii. 326. 
the bushy marble, or Em- 
buscatum of Mount Sinai, 

ii. 328 

Marriage, how it is performed 
at Algiers, i. 431. upon for¬ 
feiture of the portion, the 
Algerines can put away theit 
wives, i. 432 

Masafran, river, the eastern 
boundary of the province of 
Tlemsan, or western pro¬ 
vince, i. 44 . 66 . 82. what it 
signifies, i. 66 
Masagran, the town,, i. 54 
Mascar, the town, the ancient 
Victoria, i. 70. 75 
Masharea, a farm, i. 82 
Massaesyli, the people of Mau¬ 
ritania Csesariensisj i. 41 
Mathematical figures used in 
the symbolical writings of 
the Egyptians, ii. 182 
Mathematics little known in 
Barbary, i. 263 
Mattamores, what, i. 255 
Mattareah, the Heliopolis, ii. 90 
Matter, the Oppidum Matc- 
rense, i. 183 

Mauritania, the disagreement 
of authors about their ex¬ 
tent, i. 31. when made two 
provinces, i. 95. note. 
Mauritania Tingitana, why so 
called, ib. 


Mauritania 
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Mauritania Csesariensis, why 
so called, i. 95. not?. the 
ancient boundaries of it, i.40i 
when made a Roman colony, 
i, 95. note. 

Mauritania Sitifensis, i. 35. 
114 

Maxula, now Mo-raisah, i. 
173 

Mazoulah, Arabs, i. Ill 
Mazoule superannuated, i. 453 
Mazouna, the town, i. 72 
Medals of trlmis. col. i. 68. 
one of Gordian accounted 
for, i. 223. of Judiea and 
other countries, ii. 151. of 
Hadrian, ii. 2 25. account of 
some collected by the author 
in Africa, and supposed to 
have been struck, there, ii. 
393 

Medea, el, the town of, or Af¬ 
rica, i. 207. the Lamida, 
with the description of it, i. 
89. the Heraclium, i. 64 
Medrashem, a sepulchral mo¬ 
nument, i. 120 

Meelah, the city of, the Mile- 
vum, i. 134 

Meenah el Dsahab, or Ezion- 
gaber, ii. 118 
Megiddo, where, ii. 34 
MejerdalfjTiver, the Bagrada, 
or Brada, i. 137.153 
Melagge, river, i. 137 
Melanogsetuli, who, i. 99.142. 
143 

Mel-gigg, river, i. 139 
Mellack, or Cape Hone, i. 45 
Memon, the ruins of, i. 73 
Memourtturroy, a sepulchral 
monument, i. 73.75 
Memphis, now Geeza, ii. 71, 
—81. situated in the bed of' 
the river,, whence now no ra¬ 


the seat of the Egyptian 
kings, ib. 

Me-nara, i. 181 . 

Menzil Heire, the VaCca, i. 

219 

Menzil, the Zeta, i. 220 
Merdass, river, i. 88. Arabs, 
i. Ill 

Mergaljel, river, ^ 219 
Meribah, the rock of, ii. 109 
Meijejah, village, i. 74 
Mers’ el Amoshe, i. 63 
El Dajaje, i. 88 
El Fahm, i. 101 
El Kibeer, or the Great 
Port, i. 48 

Mesg-jid, or place of Humilia¬ 
tion^ i. 392 

Messeelah, town of, i. 116 
Metafus, see Temehdfuse. 
Metagonium Promont. i. 48. 

.106 

Metraheny or Mohannan, not 
the ancient Memphis, ii. 72. 
&e. 

Mittijiah,- the plains of,' i. 81 
Mettse-coube, or perforated 
rock, i. 101, 

Mid roe, the village and rivu¬ 
let, 1 57 

Migdol, ii. 96 1 

Mikeas, Nilescope, or measur- 
- ing pillar, ii. 218 
Miliana, river, the Catada, i. 
173 

Mina, river, i. 71 
Minerals, the different s6rts in 
, Barbarj, i. 282 
Minofit, what, i. 394 
Misua/ i. 1.74 

MoCatte, the mountains of, in 
.91 

Mdha'steer, the city of, i. 2.05 
Mons Atlas, where situated, i. 

. 45 

Audus; i. 124 

Moris 


mains of it, ii. 93,—‘86. 228. 
YOL. II. 3 H 
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Mons Aurasius, i. 124 
Balbus, i. 190 
Bargylus, ii. 22 
Ferratus, i. 90 
Usalitanus, i. 219 
Monsters, not produced in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 352 

Moor, what it signifies, i. 434 
Moors, live, as the Turks, in 
cities and towns, Pref. their 
language the same with that 
of the Arabs, ib. 

Mo-raisah, the Maxula, i. 113 
Mosaic pavement at Seedy 
Doude, i. 114. at Prseneste, 
ii. 294 

Mosques; their fashion, i. 392 
Mountainous country of Judea, 
ii.140 

Mownah,the district of, i.135 
Muckat el Hadjar, i. 123 
Muckdah, el, the ford, i. 54 
Muedin, or cryer, i. 394 
Mules made use of early to 
ride on, ii. 301. but not 
much before the time of Da¬ 
vid, ii. 324. note f v 
Muley Jshmael, the*effects of 
his good government, i. 44 
Mulucha, river, of the ancients 
uncertain, imaginary, i. 51, 
52 

Mulvia, river, the same with 
the Mullooiah, i. 30. See 
Malva. 

Mummies, stand upright, ii. 
204. description of them, 
H. 210, &c. 

Musa, ii. 314 

Music, the different airs of it 
in Barbary, i. 366. of the 
Moors, more various than 
that of the Arabs, i. 368. 
Turkish, has a certain me¬ 
lancholy turn in it, i. 310 
Muskeeta net, i. 399 


Musleman, whence derived, i. 

426. note. 

Musti, i. 188 

Musti-gannim, the town of, i. 
54 . 

Mweizims, Maedins, or cry- 
ers, i. 364.419 
Myris, see Lake. 

Myski-anah, the river, i. 131 

N 

Nasal, the Neapolis, i. Il9 
Nackos, or Nackouse, i. e. the 
bell, the Promont. Apolli- 
nis, i. 59 

Nahal, whence Nilus, ii. 59.218 
Nahal Mitzraim, improperly 
rendered the torrent , instead 
of the river of Egypt, ii. 
51 

Nahar el Berd, the cold river, 
or cold waters, the Eleuthe- 
rus, ii. 25 

Nahar el Farah, or River of 
the Mouse, ii. 156 
Nahar Wassel, the river, i. 51 
Naked, what meant by it in 
the language of the East, i. 
408 

Nakoura, the Seals Tyriorum, 
the colour. Stc. of the rocks 
of it, ii. 154 
Nasava fl. i. 103 
Natron, how it is produced, ii. 
381 

Neapolis, or Sichem, ii, 151 
Neardee, Kabyles, the danger 
of attacking them, i. 125 
Nebo, mountain, ii. 31. note. 
Negro, cape, i. 151 
Nememshah, Arabs, i. 240 
Nic-Kowse, the garrison of, i. 
123 

Nigritians, or western Moors, 
their honourable trade, i« 
430 

Nije- 
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Nije-daixnah, the Caudivetbcni, 
or Uromaitix, i. 326 

Nile, called the river of E- 
gypt, ii. 40. river of the 
wilderness, ii. 6). whence 
the name, ii. 59. 211 . notej. 
the Pelusiac branch, ii. £4. 
the Pathmetic, ib. the Men- 
desian, ib. the Tanitic, ib. 
the Sebennitic, ib. the Bol- 
butic, ib. the Canopic, ib. 
how the Nile is bounded on 
each side, ii. 69. the cause 
of its inundation, ii. 214. 
the quantity of mud brought 
down by it, $.217. the 
quality of the mud, ib. the 
import of the name, ii. 59. 
218. the depth of it in win¬ 
der, ii. 223. the proportion 
in which it increaseth,. ii. 
824. sixteen cubits the usual 
standard, ii. 225. the alter¬ 
ations it hath made in Egypt, 
ii. 227,228. an army drown¬ 
ed by pulling dowu its 
mounds, ii. 231. note f. 
augments the soil of Egypt 
about a foot in a hundred 
years, ii. 233., may in time 
accumulate its soil on the 
Lower Egypt, as it has al¬ 
ready 4°ne on the Upper, 
ii. 242. whence the obstruc¬ 
tions at the mouths of the 
Nile, ii. 245 

Nilescope, or NUometrum, ii. 
218. the cubit by which it 
is divided, ii. 219. Kalfea- 
sendas’ account of it, ib. 

Niobe, her story allegorical, i. 
291 

N>sua, or JVfisua, i. 174 

Numeration, a particular me¬ 
thod of it among the eastern 
merchants, i. 364 
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Numidia, general description of 
it, i. 114 

Numidia Propria, or Massylo- 
rorum, i. 3f. note. i. 115. 
or Masstesylorum,!. 35. note. 
Nuts, several kinds of, i. 266. 
note f. 

O 

Oats, none in Arabia, i. 254f 
Obelisks, how conveyed from 
the quarry, ii. 191. how the 
hieroglyphics were engraven 
Upon them, ib. the propor¬ 
tion of the parts, ib. they 
were dedicated to the sun, il. 
192. emblematical of^£re, 
ii. 185. and of the sun, ii. 
192. the obelisk at Matta- 
reah, ii. 193. erected by 
Sochis, ii. 194 

Olees, or back-houses, i. 386 
Olive trees suitable to moun¬ 
tainous countries, ii. 143 
Qmoley Sinaab, the ruins of, 

i. 121 

On, or Heliopolis, ii. 90 
Onocrotalus, or pelican, ii. 302 
Qnokentaura, ii. 310 
Ophiophagi, ii. 274 . 
Oppidoneum, or Sinaab, i. 73 
Oppidum Usalitanum, now Je- 
loulah, i. 217 
Qran, vid. Warran. 

Orbha, now Gorbata, i. 234 
Oresaudmetals in Arabia,i.282 
Orthosis, ii. 26 

Osiris, or the Sun, or the male 
parts of nature, ii. 167. his 
symbols, ib. his posture and 
dress emblematical, ii. 184 
Ostrich, natural history of it, 

ii. 3.40,-349 
Otter, ,ji. 508 

Oviparous quadrupeds in Bar- 
bary, ii. 324 

Pal- 
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P 

Paltus, ii. 16,1? 

Palus Tritonis, or Lake of 
Marks, i. 237 

Palm tree, how it is propagated, 
i. 259. the age of it, i. 261. 
the honey of the palm tree, 

i. 262. an emblem of Judea, 
and of some'other cities, ii. 
151. two species of it, ii, 
314. 'See Date tree. 

Panther, i. 313 
Papyrus of Egypt, ii, 264. 317 
Paralytic, the? letting of him 
down considered, i. 381 
Paran, the desert and convent 
of, ii. 110. the same with 
Tzin, ii. 111 
Pareas, or anguis, i. 3.30 
Passover postponed sometimes 
for a month-for the first fruits, 

ii. ‘137' 

Patumus, now Pi thorn, ii. 90 
Pebbles, the variety of colours 
in those of Egypt and Ara¬ 
bia, ii. 329 

Peek, or cubit, different, ii. 221 
Pelicane, onocrotalus, ii. 302 
Pellowans, or wrestlers, i. 391 
Pelusium, Truss,' or Tennis, i, 

"57 ' 

Penna marina, i. 348 
Petrified village, vid. Ras Sem. 
Petrified olives, melons, &c. of 
the Holy Land, ii. 155 
Philistines, where they inhabit¬ 
ed, ii. 53, 54. Originally 
Egyptians, ib. ii. 236. not. $ 
Philosopher's stone, a’good crop, 
i. 284 ‘ ■ 

Phcenice, from whence the 
name, ii. -152. note, the 
boundary of -it, ii. 27 
Phcenicopterus, or Flammant, 
•i.I2p 

Phoenix, ii. 303 


Physgeah, i. 129 . 131 
Physic, the present state of it 
in Barbary, i. 357 
Pigeons dtinjg, or leblebby, i. 
257 

Pihahhiroth, ii. 95, 96. the 
valley from whehce the Is¬ 
raelites crossed the Red Sea, 
ii 99 

Pillar of Holofemes’ bed, i. 
399 

Pil-loe rock, i. 156 
Pisgah mountain, where, ii. 37. 
note. 

Pistachio nuts, i. 266. note. 
Pithom, or Patumus, ii. 90 
Plaster of terrace, how made, 

i. 372 

Plants of Arabia, few, ii. 330. 
those of the Red Sea, viz. 
cprals, madrepores, &c. ii. 
331. of Syria and the Holy 
Land, i. 146,147. those that 
were used in the symbolical 
writings of the Egyptians, 

ii. J 76. how refreshed in 
Egypt, ii. 267. a catalogue 
of the curious plants of Bar¬ 
bary, &c. ii. 353 

Pomegranate, once one of the 
ir.oSt delicious fruits of the 
East, i. 266 

Pompey’s family, i. 78. his 
pillar, ii. 67 

Porcupine, the casting of its 
quills, i. 321 

Port of A1 Jezeire el Gazie, i. 
83 

Porto Farina, or Gar el Mai- 
lah, the Ruscinona, i. 157 
Portus Caecili, i. 32 
Deorum, i. 52 
Magnus, i. 48. ii. 65 
Pox, small, how treated in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 359 

Poison, of the scorpion, &c. 

how 
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how cured, i. 346 

Preeficae, or mourning women, 
i. 435 

Prajnesie, Mosaic pavement 
there, ii. 204 

Promontorium Apollinis, i. 59. 

156 

Herculis, i. 174 
Mercurn, i. 175 
Magnum, or Cape 
Hone, i. 45 

Prophecy, the pretensions they 
make to it, i. 441. a pro¬ 
phecy, promising to the 
Christians a restoration of all 
they lost to the Turks and 
Saracens, i. 443 

Province of Tlemsan, i. 34. 44 

Provincia nova, i. 34 

Proconsularis, i. 150 
vetus, ib. 

Provisions, the price of them 
in Barbary, i. 414 

Pulse, the several sorft of, i. 
257 

Punishments in Barbary, i. 
455. 

Purple, the method of extract¬ 
ing it, ii. 31. note. 

Putrefaction prevented in hot 
dry countries, ii. 323 

Pyrarg, see Lidmee. 

Pyramids of Egypt, those which 
were of unbumt brick pos¬ 
sibly destroyed by rain, i.250 
their distance from Geeza 
or Memphis, ii. 73. of Gee¬ 
za, the same with the Mem- 
phitic pyramids, ii. 74, 75. 
79. how said to be betwixt 
Memphis and the Delta, ii. 
79. the three of Geeza 
most noted, ib. emblemati¬ 
cal of fire, ii. 185. dedica¬ 
ted to the sun, ii. 194. their 
planes regard the four quar- 


tersof the world,ii.193. their 
dimensions ~ differently laid 
down, ii. 195. no horizon¬ 
tal base whereby to measure 
them, ii. 196. none of them 
were finished, ib. they were 
not to consist of steps, ib. 
their stones not brought from 
the Trojan mountains, ii. 
197. nos account of their 
founders, or the time of their 
foundations, ii. 199. or for 
what use they were intended, 
ii. 201,—205. their inride 
little known to the ancients, 
ii.205. the measure of them, 
ii. 385 


Quadrupeds in Barbary, i. 
302. what the seven men¬ 
tioned in Deut. xiv. 5. ii. 
276. 284 

Quail, a species without the 
hinder toe, i. 336 
Quarantania, the mountains of, 
ii. 36.147 

Quarries, i. 279. See Marble. 
Querkyness isle, the Circina 
and Circinitis, i. 210 
Quiza colonia,or Geeza, i. 51 

R 

Rachamah, or Geer eagle, 
supposed the mag-pie, or 
jay, i. 333 
Raigah Arabs, i. 119 
Rain, comes in Barbary with 
W. and N.W. winds, i.246. 
the quantity of it that falls 
there in a year, i. 249. scarce 
any in the Sahara and at Ba¬ 
bylon, ib. the effects of it 
on buildings of brick, and 
perhaps on such of the py¬ 
ramids, ib. the rainy season 
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js in winter, ib. the former 
and the latter rains in Bar- 
hary, when, i. 257. in Sy- 
ria, j.249.251. ii.136. upon 
the coast of Egypt, ii. 244. 
3S9 

Rameses, the Heliopolitan no- 
mos, ii. 89. the land of Go¬ 
shen, ii. ^9, 90 
Ras, or head-land. s 
El Ahead, i. 151 
Accpn-natter, i. 31. 83 
El Amoush, i. 63 
£1 Ayn, i. 156 
El Hadeed, i. 107 

g l Harshfa, i. 48.106 
unneine, or Cape Hone, 
i. 45 

El Kishan, ii. 32 
hem, the petrijicntione 
there found, i. 284,— 
£97 

Rasaddar, what it means, i. 37 
Rassouta Arabs, i. 82 
Red Sea, or the sea of Edom, 
qr Jam Souph, s', e. the 
Weedy Sea, ii. 103. or 
bpunded Sea, ii. 3&0>. the 
miraculopsnegs of its divi¬ 
ding for the Israelites, ii. 
1;13 

Regia river, i. 88 
Regio Carthaginiensium, i. 150 
Zeugitanp, ib- 

Remedies, such as are used in 
Barbary, i. 357- that against 
the pl^gup, i. 362 
Ikphidirn, ri. 109 
Reptiles, how termed in Scrip¬ 
ture, ii.289 
Reramnah, i. Ill 
Reuben, the tribe of, ii. 36 
Rhaad, i. 335 

Rhibes, whence currants. so 
called, i. 266. note -f. 
Rhades, or Ades, i. 173 


Rhinoceros, H. 306 
Rbinocorura, whence the aame^ 
ii. 45. a city built in a de¬ 
sert, ii. 46. no notice of a 
river there amongst ancient 
• geographers, ii. 46, 47.— 
whence the lxx translated 
the river of. Egypt by this 
name, ii. 48. a river at Rhi- 
nocorura could with no pro¬ 
priety be styled, the river of 
Egypt* 51,52 
Rhoda isle, ii. 218 
Rice, how raised in Egypt, ii. 
265 

River of Egypt, the Nile, ii. 
47, 48 

Rivers, whence .the beds of ra¬ 
pid ones grow deeper, ii. 
244. their bars what, ii. 
245 

Jtou-wadde, or Rou^ad, the A- 
radus, or Arpsd, iL 218 
Rpzetto, or Rassid, ii. 64 
Rubricatus, now Mafragg, i. 

. 41P 

Rummel, river, i. 130,131 
Ruscinona, i. 157 
Rusguniae, qr .Rusconi* colo- 
Jim, now Tcmendfuse, i. 87, 
88 

Rusicada, now Sgigata, i. 32. 

106 

Ru?pse, now Sbeah, i. 209 
Ruspjna, now iSahaleel, i. 204 
Rusucurium, or JDellys, i.i91, 
101 

S 

.Saarjt. mountains, i. 97 
jSachratain mountains, the Mons 
Atlas, i. 45. 61 
Raddock, .what, i. 431 
Saf-saf, i.,335 

Sahaleel, the Ruspina, i. 204 
Sahara, the, or desert, i..33. 
139. ii.346 

Sahul 

* 
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Sahul, the district of, i. 198 
Saibah, preserved bodies there, 

i. 285 

Sakara, catacombs there, ii. 210 
Sal armoniac, how it is made, 

ii. 389 

Sal gem, i. 272 
■Said*, or Boujeiah, i. 32. 91. 
101.105 

Salecto, the Sullecti, i. 208 
Salinas, or salt pits of Arzew, 

i. 52,270. thore of the Gu- 
letta, of the Shott, &c. ib. 

Sallust. Bell. Jug. illustr. i. 
184, 229 

Salt, the great quantities of it 
in Barbary, i. 268. the salt 
of the mountains of Lwo- 
taiah, i. 271. of the laketff 
Marks, i. 272. of the Shib- 
kahs, ib, 

Salt-petre, or mellah hace, how 
it is made, i. 272 
works, ib. 

Salt pits of Arzew, i. 52 
Salt works upon the coast of 
Syria, ii. 153 

Salutations of the Arabs, i. 
426 

Sand, the drifts of it in Arabia, 

ii. 321 

Sanjactars, or secretaries at 
war, i. 355 

Saphan, not the Jerboa, i. 323. 
but- the Daman Israel, ii. 
160 

Saracene, the wilderness of E- 
tham, ii. 93, 94 
Sarmah, what, i. 431. notef. 
Sarsura, now Surseff, i. 220 
Sashee, a peculiar species of the 
apricot, i. 264 
Savus, or Haratch, i, 87 
Sbekkah, the Cerbica erf Pto¬ 
lemy, the Tucca Terebin- 
thina, i. 217. 234 


Sbeah, i. 209 

Scala Tyriorum, near Ecdip- 
pa, ii. 114. Nakoura, ii. 

153 

Scandareiq the Alexandria, ii. 

65 

Scillitana colon, i. 225,226 
Scipio Africanus, where he 
landed, i. 151 
Scorpion, i. 345 
Sdur, or Shur, the desert of, ii. 
103 

Sdur, or Sedur, ib. 

Sea, Great, the Mediterranean, 
ii. 42. tJie Dead Sea, extent 
of it, and quantity of vapour 
exhaled from it, ii. 156. 
Sea-stars, ii. 336 
Sebba-Rous, i. 105 
Sebbeine Aine, or seventy 
fountains, i. 57 

Seedy, the meaning of it, i.42. 
note. 

Abdel Abuss,the Mus- 
ti, i. 188 

Adelmoumen, i.42 
Abid, i. 72 ’ 

Ammer Buck-tewah, 
i. 159 

Ashoure, his history, i. 
440 

ben Mukha-lah, his hi¬ 
story, i. 439 
ben Tyba, i. 57 
Doude, the Missua, i. 

174 

Ebly, his hammam, i. 
69 

Eesa, i. 96 

Embarak Esmati, i. 
. 118 

Feije, or Via, i. 83 
Halliff, ib. 

Lascar, i. 140 
Mtfemoq, i. 133 
Occuba, i. 140 

Seedy 
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Seedy Rougeise, mountains, i. 

130 

Youseph, i. 78 - 
Sedur, the place where the Is¬ 
raelites landed, after their 
passage through the Red Sea, 
in 102 

Seibouse, the river of, the Ar- 
mua, i. 108,109 
Seir, mount, the compassing of 
it, ii. 115 

Selenites, i. 281. ii. 326 
Selloome, i. 182 
Septem stadium, the present 
Alexandria, ii. 65 
Sepulchres, how the Moorish 
ones are built, i. 395. how 
that of our Saviour, ii. 13. 
and of Lazarus, ii. 15 
Sepulchre, a statue to Jupiter 
erected over it in the time of 
Hadrian, ii. 39 
Serpent, what a symbol of, ii. 
167 

Serpents in Barbary, i. 326. 
numerous in Egypt, ii. 272. 
s&id to be charmed with mu¬ 
sic, ii. 273. and to charm 
birds into their mouths, ii. 
306, note, eaten very com¬ 
monly by the people about 
Kairo, ii. 274. what kind 
beguiled our first parents, ii. 
305. frequent in the wilder¬ 
ness of Sin, in 338 
Seteef, the Sitifi or Sitifa, i. 
103. 116 

Seven Sleepers said to be buried 
" at Nickowse, i. 124 
Sfax, the city of, i. 212 
Sgigata, the Rusicada, i. 32 

or Scora, i. 106.110. 

114 

Shagarag, i. 333 
Sheck, or eldef, i. 42. note, i. 
455 


Sheddy, or monkey, i. 104. 
324 

Sheep, the different sorts in 
Barbary, i. 309 
Shelliff, the river, the China- 
laph, i. 30. 57.7.1 
Shells, a catalogue of them, ii. 
379 

Shenooah, mountains of the, i. 

63 

Shershell, the Julia Caesarea, i. 
32. 59 

Shibeardou, or Gat el Ber-ra- 
ny, the description of it, i. 
216 

Shibkah or Sibkah, what, i. 
235 

Shibkah Ellowdeah, ib. 

Shorba, or pottage, i. 419 
Shott, river, i. 48 

valley, i. 122. what it 
denotes, ib. 

Showiah tongue, i. 401,402. 

a vocabulary of it, ii. 382 
Shrob el Douhhan, drinking of 
smoke, i. 421. note J. 

Shur, ii. 102 

Shurph el Graab, or pinnacle 
of the ravens, i. 69 
Sicca, now Keff, i. 188 
Siccar, what, ii. 266 
Sichem, or Neapolis, ii. 151 
Sid. vid. Seedy 
Sig', or Sikke river, i. 53 
Siga, river, the Tafna, i. 45 
city, the metropolis of the 
Mauritanian kings, i. 
46 

Sihor, or Shihor, ii. 60. how 
variously rendered by the 
LXX, ii. 48. the same with 
the Nile, ii. 50 
Sikk, a drain, 8tc. i. 53, 54. 
Sikke, or Sig river, thence 
so called, ib. 

Simyra, ii. 23. 28 

»n, 
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&n, the wilderness of, ii. 105. 
338 

Smaab, the Oppidoneum, ruins 
of it, i. 73 

Sinai, the mountain and desert 
of, ii. 105,—-*108. from 
whence the name, ii. 328. 
note f. the garden of the 
convent, ii. 330 
Sinan, brook, i. 46 
Sinus, Numidicus, i. Ill 
Hipponensis, i. 156 
Sisera palus, i. 183 
Sisaris fl. i. 104 
Sitifa, or Sitifi, i. 11*. 126 

rndieVf i. 119 

Siyah ghush, or black ear’d 
cat, 1.320 

Skinkore, a water lizard, ii. 
160.309 

Skins, the bottles of the Scrip¬ 
ture, i. 433. note J. 

Sleepers, seven, }. 124 
Soil, the quality of it in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 268. in Syria, ii.133 
Solyman, the town of, i. 173 
Souf el Tell, the district of it, 
i. 70 

Sour Guslan, the Auzia, i. 93 
Souries, where they inhabit, ii. 

161 

Sowing time in Barbary, i. 251. 

in the Holy Land, ii. 136 
Spahee, or Turkish cavalry, 
.Pref. 

Spaitla, now Sufetula, i. 224 
Spar, i. 281 

Sphinges, or monkies, ii. 311 
Sphinx, covered with sand, ii. 
209. a square hole upon the 
rump, ib. another upon the 
head, ib. 

Springs, the several kinds in 
Barbary, i. 273 
Staffar Allah, God forgive tne, 
i. 420 
YQL. it. 


Stamboule, or Constantinople, 

i. 454 

Stations of the Israelites that 
are recorded, not always one 
day’s journey, ii. 92 
Srsyjj, a veil, i. 382 
Stora gulf, the Sinus Numidi¬ 
cus, i. 111 

Stone, the quality of it in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 279. different kinds 
of it, i. 280. towns and men 
supposed to be turned into 
stone, i. 286. 293 
Stone coffins of Egypt, their 
fashion, ii. 204 
Storks, their history, ii. 269 
Stones, heaps of them over 
dead bodies, raised by pas¬ 
sengers contributing one 
each, Pref. 

Strata, great breaches in them, 
in some of the mountains of 
Arabia, ii. 329 
Strepsiceros. See Lidmee. 
Suceoth, a place of tents, ii. 
93 

Suez, the city of that name, H. 
92. ninety miles from Kairo, 
ib-. fountain near it, ii. 324. 
walis of it made of fossil 
shells, ii. 329 

Suph, part of the Red Sea so 
called, ii, 334 

Suph or Souph, what, ii. 335. 

' note f. 

Sufetula, i. 22» 

Suffrah, what, i. 92. note. 
Sugar, known to the ancients, 

ii. 144. note. 

Sugerass river, i. 138 
Sumra, or Simyra, or Taximy- 

ra, ii. 28 

Surseff, the Sarsura, i.203. 220 
Susa, the city of, i. 203 
Swords, long ones found in 
ruins, i. 81 

I Svcomore 
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Sycomore wood, the durable¬ 
ness of it, ii>212. 315 
Syria, the inhabitants of, ii. 161 
Symbolical learning, vix. the 
symbols of Osiris, ii. 167. 
of Isis, &c. ii. 169. what 
branches of learning record¬ 
ed in it, ii. 166 
Syrtis, lesser, the limits and the 
nature of it, i. 210 

T 

Taabnah, hill 
Taanach, ii. 34 
Tabor, mount, ib. 

Tabraca, or Thabraca, Ta- 
barca, i.30.151. taken from 
the Genoese, i. 112 
Tacape, the Tritonis, i. 213. 
237 

Tacapitanse aqun, i. 239 
Tticatua, i. 107 
Tackumbreet, vid. Siga, i. 46 
Tadutti, i. 121 
Tafarowy, mountains, i. 70 
Tafna, river, i. 45 
Tagadempt, Tergdent, Tige- 
dent, Tignident, &c. i. 73 
Taggah, the ruins of, i. llSf 
Tagou-zainah, the Diana, i. 
119 

Tajen, what, i. 416 
Taitah, or chamaeleon, the 
same with the letaa, or li¬ 
zard, Lev. xi. 3. i. 325 
Taleb, vid. Thtlby. 

Talk, i. 281 

Tarantula, the venom of it cu- 
' red by dancing, i. 347 
Tarff, river, i. 215 
Tarfowah, or Taphrura, i. 213 
Tarichiae inS. or the Jowries, i. 
207 

Tattubt, the Tadutti, i. 121 
Taximyra, ii. 23 
Teddeles, vid. Dellyg. 


Tefessad, the Tipasa, i. 64 . 
Tegsea, now Jimmel, i. 220 
Tegewse, ». 234 
Telepte, i. 230 
Tell, or land proper for tillage, 
i. 30. 245 

Temendfuse, the Rusguniw 
col. i. 87 

Tempest, sacrifice offered to it 
by Mahometans and the an¬ 
cients, ii. 133 

Tent, the pillar of it, i. 398 
Terrace, how made, i. 372 
Tesseilah, mountains and city, 
the Astacilis, i. 70 
Tezzoote, the Lambese, i. 121 
Thabba, now Ebba, i. 235 
Thebse, Thebestis, now Tif- 
fesb, i. 136 

Thaibanne, serpent, perhaps 
Lucan’s Thebanus ophites, 
i. 326 

Thainee, the Thena or Thene, 
i. 212 

Thaleb, or Thulby, scribes, i. 
420 

Thaler, or dollar, i. 100. 453 
Thambes Mons, i. 114 
Thapsus, now Demas, i. 206 
Thena or Then*, i. 212 
Theneate el Gannim, i. 97 
Thermae, spaws, &c. i. 273 
Thermometer, how affected 
with heat and cold in Bar¬ 
bary, i. 245 
Thubuna, i. 121 
Thulby, who they are, i. 96. 

note. 365. note * 
Thunudronum, now the Hy- 
drah, i. 223 
Thyte el Botum, i. 97 
Tiab beni Israel, what, ii. 95 
Tiara, like the modem caps of 
the Arabs, i. 407 
Tibeebs, or physicians, i. 356 
Tichasa, now Te-gewse, i. 234 
Tiffesb, 
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Tiffesh, the Theveste, i. 136 
Tigaua, or Tuckerah, i. 51 
Timice, with little reason, ge¬ 
nerally taken for Tlem-san, 

i. 69 

Tineh, the Pelusium, what it 
denotes, i. 63. note. 

Tipsa, or Tibessa, the Tipasa 
or Tefessad, i. 81.131 
Tisdra, novr Jemme, i. 220 
Tisurus, now Tozer, i. 235 
Xitterie, what it signifies, i. 92 
Dosh, i. 91 
Gewle, }. 51 

Tlemsan, Tremesan, or Telem- 
san, or western provinces, i, 
34.44. the city, i. 66. the 
Lanigara, i. 69. what it de¬ 
notes, ib. note. 

Tniss or Tennis, the significa¬ 
tion of it* i. 51 
Tobacco, the culture of it at 
Latikea, ii. 139 
To-bulba, i. 216 
Toga, the same with the Ara¬ 
bian hykes, and Spotch 
plaids, i. 405 

Tor, port, its distance from §in, 
ii. 119. abounds with ma¬ 
rine plants, ii. 331. and many 
other advantages from na¬ 
ture, ii. 331 

Tortoises in the river Eleuthe- 
rus, ii.>26. in the. Kishon, 

ii. 21 

Tortosa,or Deir-douse, the An- 
taradus, ii. 11 
Toujah, Kabyles, i. 102 
Towers, some shaken with 
sounds, i. 140 
Tozer, the Tisurus, i. 235 
Trade, i. 403. the Western 
Moors trade with a people 
they never see, i. 430 
Tradition is supposed to have 
truly preserved the locality 


of our Saviour’s transactions, 
notwithstanding the great al¬ 
terations in the very situation 
of Jerusalem, ii. 38 
Tragelaphus of the ancients, 
what, i. 212 

Trara, the mountains, i. 45 
Travelling, the method of it, 
Prrf. in the Tingitana, i. 44 
Tremesen, vid. Tlemsan. 

Tres Insulae, i. 41 
Tretum Promont. i. 101 
Tribe of Issachar, Benjamin, 
Judah, &c. how situated, 
ii. 34, 35 

Tribute, collected by the seve¬ 
ral viceroys of the kingdoms 
of Algiers, i. 100 
Trieris, ii. 30 

Tripply, half a league from the 
old Tripolis, ii. 29 
. Triton, river, i. 215, 237 
Tritum Promont. i. 106 
Trojan mountains, ii. 197 
Truzza, mountain, i. 219 
■Tubna, the Thubuna, i. 121 
Tuburbo, the T uburbum minus, 
i. 185 

Tubomoke, the Oppidum Tu* 
burnicense," i. 190,191 
Tubersoke, the Thibursicum- 
bure, i. 186 

Tuckereah, the ancient Tiga- 
va, i. 57 

Tuc-caber, the Tuccabori, i. 
186 • 

Tuckush, village, i. 107.110. 
114 

Tuggurt, the capital of Wa- 
dreag, i. 141 
Tulensii, i. 83 
Tumar of Procopius, i. 125 
Tunis, of the kingdom in ge¬ 
neral, i. 147. its limits and 
extent, ib. not divided into 
provinces like Algiers, i. 

148. 
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148. extent of the city, i. 

no 

Tarbant, i. 407 
Turns Hannibalis, now El Me¬ 
dea, i. 207 
Tusca, i. 112 
Twunt, i. 44 

Tyre, its ports, 8tc. ii. 30. why 
called Sur, ii. 31 
Tzin, vid. Desert. 

V 

Vabar, dr Ash-ourie -rrlort - ka r, 
i. 101 

Vacca, now Beja, i. 183 
Vegetation, few earthy parti¬ 
cles consumed in it, ii. 248 
Veil of Ruth, what it was, i. 
405. of the Moorish wo¬ 
men, i. 411, 432. note. 
Vepillium, now Ebillee, i. 235 
Via, L 83 

'Tn(<w, what it signifies, i. 383 
Villages of Barbery, how built, 
i. 42 

Unicorn, or rhinoceros, ii. 300. 
307 



the Red Sea, ii. 336 
Uromastix, or caudiverbera, i. 
326 

Uselett, river, or Triton, i, 
215 

the Mons Usalitanus, i. 
219 

Utica, now Booshatter, i. 161 
* W 

WadreaG, the inhabitants of 
it, i. 38.114.138. the dis¬ 
trict and Tillages of it, i. 
141. the wells, ib. 
Wan-nosh-reese, i. 74.90. the 
Mons Zalacus, i. 74 
Wannoughah, Mount, i. 116 


Warran, or Oran, i.49 
Warral, or Quaral, i. 325. ii. 
309. affected with music, ii. 
272 

Wash, what it denotes, i. 310 
Water, how raised in Egypt, 
ii. 267 

Water-spouts, how occasioned, 
ii. 134 

Weather, an account of it in 
Barbary, i. 245. in Syria, 
ii. 127. in Arabia, ii. 319. 
at Alexandria, ii. 389 
Weaving, how performed in 
Barbary, i. 403 
Wed Adjedee, the Gir, i. 139 
el Abeyde, i. 174 
el Casab, or river of 
Canes, i. 48 

el Fuddah, or river of 
Plate, i. 74 
el Ham, i. 96 
el Kasaab, i. 48 
el Kibeer, the Ampsaga, 
i. 105 

el Mailah, or Rumen Sal- 
sum, i. 46. 51.69. 98 
el Shai-er, i. 98 
el Thainee, i. 212 
Welled, the meaning of it, Pref. 
Abdenore, i. 119 
Aly, i. 70 

Attiyah, an inhospita¬ 
ble clan, i. 105 
Booguff, i. 241 
Booker, i. 73 
Eisah, i. 91 
Haifa, i. 70 
In-anhe, i. 91 
Matthie, i. 241 
Omran, ib. 

Seide, i. 240 
' Seedy Boogannim, ib. 
Seedy Braham Aslern- 
my, i. 97 
Seedy Eesa, i. 96 

Welled 
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Welled Seedy Hadjeras, i. 96 
Spaihee, i. 73 
Uxeire, i. 74 
Yagoubee, i. 241 
You-noose, i. 57 
Zaire, i. 69 

Wheat, when ripe in the Holy 
Land, ii. 137. when in E- 
gypt, ii. 264 

Wilderness, what meant by it 
in Scripture,i. 43. not. 
of Sin, ii. 105, 338 
Winds, which the most fre¬ 
quent in Barbary, i. 248. 
which bring rain, ib. ii. 127. 
Etesian, or northern, not 
the cause of the Nile’s in¬ 
undation, ii. 215 
Wine, drunk to a great excess 
by the Turks and Moors of 
Tunis, i. 172. at Algiers 
once excellent, i. 267 
Wives, little regard paid to 
them in Barbary, i. 432. do 
all the drudgery of the fa¬ 
mily, ib. 

Worm, the eggs of the silk 
worm how preserved, ii. 13 8 
Woodcock, called by the 
Moors the ass of the part¬ 
ridges, i. 336 

Women of Barbary always 
veiled, i. 411. their head¬ 
dress, ib. their eye-lids tin¬ 
ged with lead ore, i. 412. 
great beauties, i. 434. past 
child-bearing at thirty, ib. 
how they welcome the arri¬ 
val of their guests, i. 435. 
how punished, i. 457 
Wood-riff, i. 213 
Woojee-da, or Guagida, i. 43 
Woolhasa, the Arabs, or Afri¬ 
cans, i. 46 

Woorgah, Arabs, i. 241 
Wrestling among the Turks, 


the same as in the Olympic 
games, i. 391. note. 
Wurglah, the inhabitants of, i. 
38. part of the ancient Me- 
lanogattuli, i. 142 

Y 

Yam Suph, or Weedy Sea, H. 
103 

Yarourou, i. 332 

Yisser, river, the Serbetis, i.88 

Z 

Zaab, the Zebe, i. 38. 113. 
the extent and situation of 
it, i. 139. its villages, i. 
139, 142 

Zaccone, oil of it, i. 147. note. 
Zaggos, the mountains and salt 
' pits, i. 97 

Zainah, the ruins of, i. 119 
Zaine, river, the ancient Tus- 
ca, i. 29.112.150. its sig¬ 
nification, i. 1 12. the same 
as the Barbar, i. 29 
Zakoukit, what, i. 120. note. 
Zalacus, Mons, i. 74 
Zammorah, the town of, i. 
118 

Zeamah, river, i. Ill 
Zeckar mountain, i. 97 
Zeidoure, the plains of, i. 69. 

whence derived, ib. 

Zenati, Arabs and river, i, 135 
Zermoumeah, i. 325 
Zeta, now Menzil, i. 220 
Zeugitana regio, now the sum¬ 
mer circuit, i. 150.191 
Zhoora, river, i. 105 
Zibeeb, promont. i. 152,156 
Ziganeah, Arabs and moun¬ 
tains, i. 129 

Zin, the desert of, ii. Ill 
Zoan, land of, the same with 
the land of Egypt, ii. 87. 
lay at a distance from the 
road 
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road which Jacob took into Zycchabari, i. 16 
Egypt, ii. 88 Zung-gar, ruins and fountain, 

Zour el Hamam, or pigeon’s i. 168 
island, i. 51 Zureike, serpent, or jaculus, i. 

Zowan, Zow-aan, Zoow-wan, 321 
or Zag-wan, the town,maun- Zwowah, or Moorish soldiers, 
tain, and village, i. 168.190 i. 448 

Zowamoore, or Zimbra, the Zwowiah, who, i. 96.123 
Algimurus, i, 150 Zygantes, i. 192. 
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